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CHAPTER XXVII. 


“My Dear Mr. Pip, 

“T write this by request of Mr. Gargery, for 
to let you know that he is going to London in com- 
pany of Mr. Wopsle and would be glad if agreeable 
to be allowed to see you. He would call at Bar- 
nard’s Hotel Tuesday morning 9 o’clock, when if 
not agreeable please leave word. Your poor sister 
is much the same as when youleft. We talk of you 
in the kitchen every night, and wonder what you 
are saying and doing. If now considered in. the 
light of a liberty, excuse it for the love of poor old 
days. No more, dear Mr. Pip, from 

‘* Your ever obliged, and affectionate 
“ Servant, 
“ Bippy. 


“P.S. He wishes me most particular to write 
what larks. He says you will understand. I hope 
and do not doubt it will be agreeable to see him 
even though a gentleman, for you had ever a good 
heart and he is a worthy worthy man, I have read 
him all, excepting only the last little sentence, and he 
wishes me most particular to write again what larks.” 


I received this letter by the post on Mon- 
day morning, and therefore its appointment 
was for next day. Let me confess exactly, 
with what feelings I looked forward to Joe’s 
coming. 

Not with pleasure, though I was bound to 
him by so many ties ; no; with considerable dis- 
turbance, some mortification, and a keen sense 
of incongruity. IfI could have kept him away 
by paying money, I certainly would have paid 
money. My greatest reassurance was, that he 
was coming to Barnard’s Inn, not to Hammer- 
smith, and consequently would not fall in Bentley 
Drummle’s way. I had little objection to his 
being seen by Herbert or his father, for both of 
whom I had a respect; but I had the sharpest 
sensitiveness as to his being seen by Drummle, 
whom I held in contempt. So, throughout life, 
our worst weaknesses and meannesses are usually 
committed for the sake of the people whom we 
most despise. 

I had begun to be always decorating the 
chambers in some quite unnecessary and inap- 
propriate way or other, and very expensive 
those wrestles with Barnard proved to be. By 





this time, the rooms were vastly different from 
what I had found them, and I enjoyed the 
honour of occupying a few prominent pages in 
the books of a neighbouring upholsterer. I 
had got on so fast of late, that [ had even started 
a boy in boots—top boots—in bondage and 
slavery to whom I might have been said to pass 
my days. For, after [had made the monster (out 
of the refuse of my washerwoman’s family) and 
had clothed him with a blue coat, canary waist- 
coat, white cravat, creamy breeches, and the 
boots already mentioned, 1 had to find hima 
little to do and a great deal to eat; and with 
both of those horrible requirements he haunted 
my existence. 

This avenging phantom was ordered to be 
on duty at eight on Tuesday morning in the 
hall (it was two feet square, as charged for 
floorcloth), and Herbert suggested certain 
things for breakfast that he thought Joe would 
like. While I felt sincerely obliged to him for 
being so interested and considerate, I had an 
odd half-provoked sense of suspicion upon me, 
that if Joe had been coming to see Aim, he 
wouldn’t have, been quite so brisk about it. 

However, I came into town on the Monday 
night to be ready for Joe, and I got up early in 
the morning, and caused the sitting-room and 
breakfast-table to assume their most splendid 
appearance. Unfortunately the morning was 
drizzly, and an angel could not have concealed 
the fact that Barnard was shedding sooty tears 
— the window, like some weak giant of a 

weep. 

po time approached I should have liked 
to run away, but the Avenger pursuant to 
orders was in the hall, and presently I heard 
Joe on the staircase. I knew it was Joe 
by his clumsy manner of coming up-stairs— 
his state boots being always too big for him— 
and by the time it took him to read the names 
cn the other floors in the course of his ascent. 
When at last he stopped outside our door, I 
could hear his finger tracing over the painted 
letters of my name, and I afterwards distinctly 
heard him breathing in at the keyhole. Finall 
he gave a faint single rap, and Pepper—such 
was the compromising name of the avenging 
boy—announced “ Mr. Gargery!” I thought he 
never would have done wiping his feet, and that 
I must have gone out to lift him off the mat, but 
at last he came in, 

“ Joe, how are you, Joe ?” 
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“ Pip, how aRE you, Pip?” 

With his good honest face all glowing and 
shining, and his hat put down on the floor be- 
tween us, he caught both my hands and worked 
them straight up and down, as if I had been the 
last-patented Pump. 

“I am glad to see you, Joe. 
hat.” 

But Joe, taking it up carefully with both 
hands, like a bird’s-nest with eggs in it, wouldn’t 
hear of parting with that piece of property, and 
persisted in standing talking over it in a most 
uncomfortable way. 

“ Which you have that growed,” said Joe, 
“and that swelled, and that gentlefolked ;” Joe 
considered a little before he discovered this 
word; “as to be sure you are a honour to your 
king and country.” 

‘And you, Joe, look wonderfully well.” 

“Thank God,” said Joe, “I’m ekerval to 
most. And your sister, she’s no worse than she 
were. And Biddy, she’s ever right and ready. 
And all friends is no backerder, if not no 
forarder. *Ceptin’ Wopsle; he’s had a drop.” 

All this time (still with both hands taking 
great care of the bird’s-nest), Joe was rolling 
his eyes round and round the room, and round 
and round the flowered pattern of my dressing- 
gown. 

“* Had a drop, Joe ?” 

“Why yes,” said Joe, lowering his voice, 
“he’s left the Church, and went into the play- 
acting. Which the playacting have likeways 
brought him to London along with me. And 
his wish were,” said Joe, getting the bird’s-nest 
under his left arm for the moment and groping 
in it for an egg with his right; “if no offence, 
as I would ’and you that.” 

I took what Joe gave me, and found it to be 
the crumpled playbill of a small metropolitan 
theatre, announcing the first appearance in that 
very week of “the celebrated Provincial Ama- 
teur of Roscian renown, whose unique per- 
formance in the highest tragic walk of our 
National Bard has lately occasioned so great a 
sensation in local dramatic circles.” 

“Were you at his performance, Joe?” I in- 
quired. 

“I were,” said Joe, with emphasis and so- 
lemnity. 

“Was there a great sensation ?” 

“Why,” said Joe, “ yes, there certainly were 
a peck of orange-peel. Partickler, when he see 
the ghost. Though I put it to yourself, sir, 
whether it were cale’lated to keep a man up to 
his work with a good hart, to be continiwally cut- 
ting in betwixt him and the Ghost with ‘ Amen!’ 
A man may have had a misfortun’ and been in 
the Church,” said Joe, lowering his voice to an 
argumentative and feeling tone, “ but that is no 
reason why you should put him out at such a 
time. Which I meantersay, if the ghost of a 
man’s own father cannot be allowed to claim 
his attention, what can, Sir? Still more, when 
his mourning ’at is unfortunately made so small 
as that the weight of the black feathers brings 
it off, try to keep it on how you may.” 


Give me your 





A ghost-seeing effect in Joe’s own counte- 
nance informed me that Herbert had entered the 
room. So I presented Joe to Herbert, who held 
out his hand; but Joe backed from it, and held 
on by the bird’s-nest. 

“Your servant, Sir,” said Joe, “which I 
hope as you and Pip”’—here his eye fell on 
the Avenger, who was putting some toast on 
table, and so plainly denoted an intention to 
make that young gentleman one of the family, 
that I frowned it down and confused him more 
—“I meantersay, you two gentlemen—which 
I hope as you get your elths in this close 
spot? For the present may be a werry good 
inn, according to London opinions,” said Joe, 
confidentially, “‘ and I believe its character do 
stand i; but I wouldn’t keep a pig in it myself 
—not in the case that I wished him to fatten 
wholesome and to eat with a meller flavour on 
him.” 

Having borne this flattering testimony to the 
merits of our dwelling-place, and having inci- 
dentally shown this tendency to call me “ sir,” 
Joe, being invited to sit down to table, looked 
all round the room for a suitable spot on which 
to deposit his hat—as if it were only on some 
very few rare substances in nature that it could 
find a resting-place—and ultimately stood it 
on an extreme corner of the chimney-piece, 
from which it ever afterwards fell off at in- 
tervals. 

“Do you take tea, or coffee, Mr. Gargery ?” 
asked Herbert, who always presided of a morn- 


ing. 
ss Thankee, Sir,” said Joe, stiff from head to 

foot, “I'll take whichever is most agreeable to 
ourself.” 

** What do you say to coffee ?” 

“ Thankee, Sir,” returned Joe, evidently dis- 
pirited by the proposal, “since you are so 
kind as make chice of coffee, I will not run 
contrairy to your own opinions. But don’t you 
never find it a little ’eating ?” 

“ Say tea then,” said Herbert, pouring it 
out. 

Here Joe’s hat tumbled off the mantelpiece, 
and he started out of his chair and picked it up, 
and fitted it to the same exact spot. As if it 
were an absolute point of good breeding that it 
should tumble off again soon, 

“ When did you come to town, Mr. Gargery ?” 

“Were it yesterday afternoon?” said Joe, 
after coughing behind his hand, as if he had had 
time to catch the whooping-cough since he 
came. “No it were not. Yes it were. Yes. 
It were yesterday afternoon” (with an appear- 
ance of mingled wisdom, relief, and strict im- 
partiality). 

ne you seen anything of London, 

et?” 

“ Why, yes, Sir,” said Joe, “me and Wopsle 
went off straight to look at the Blacking 
Ware’us. But we didn’t find that it come up 
to its likeness in the red bills at the shop 
doors; which I meantersay,” added Joe, in 
an explanatory manner, “as it is there drawd 
too architectooralooral.” 
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I really believe Joe would have prolonged this 
word (mightily expressive to my mind of some 
architecture that 1 know) into a perfect Chorus, 
but for his attention being providentially at- 
tracted by his hat, which was toppling. Indeed, 
it demanded from him a constant attention, 
and a quickness of eye and hand, very like 
that exacted by wicket-keeping. He made 
extraordinary play with it, and showed the 
greatest skill; now, rushing at it and catching 
it neatly as it dropped; now, merely stopping 
it midway, beating it up, and humouring it in 
various parts ef the room and against a good 
deal of the pattern of the paper on the wall, 
before he felt it safe to close with it; finally 
splashing it into the me yt where I took 
the liberty of laying hands upon it. 

As to his shirt-collar, and his coat-collar, they 
were perplexing to reflect upon— insoluble 
mysteries both. Why should a man scrape 
himself to that extent, before he could consider 
himself full dressed? Why should he suppose 
it necessary to be purified by suffering for 
his holiday clothes? Then he fell into such 
unaccountable fits of meditation, with his fork 
midway between his plate and his mouth; had 
his eyes attracted in such strange directions ; 
was afflicted with such remarkable coughs; sat 
so far from the table, and dropped so much 
more than he ate, and pretended that he hadn’t 
dropped it; that I was heartily glad when 
Herbert left us for the City. 

I had neither the good sense nor the good 
feeling to know that this was all my fault, 
and that if I had been easier with Joe, Joe 
would have been easier with me. I felt im- 
patient of him and out of temper with him ; 
in which condition he heaped coals of fire on 
my head. 

“Us two being now alone, Sir’—began 
Joe. 

« Joe,” I interrupted, pettishly, “how can 
you call me Sir ?” 

Joe looked at me for a single instant with 
something faintly like reproach. Utterly pre- 
posterous as his cravat was, and as his collars 
were, I was conscious of a sort of dignity in 
the look. 

“Us two being now alone,” resumed Joe, 
“and me having the intentions and abilities to 
stay not many minutes more, I will now con- 
clude—leastways begin—to mention what have 
led to my having had the present honour. 
For was it not,” said Joe, with his old air 
of lucid exposition, “that my only wish were 
to be useful to you, I should not have had the 
honour of breaking wittles in the company and 
abode of gentlemen.” 

I was so unwilling to see the look again, that 
1 made no remonstrance against this tone. 

“ Well, Sir,” pursued Joe, “this is how it 
were. I were at the Bargemen t’other night, 
Pip;” whenever he subsided into affection, he 
gilled me Pip, and whenever he relapsed into 
politeness he called me Sir; “ when there come 
up in his shay-eart, Pumblechook. Which that 
same identical,” said Joe, going down a new 
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track, “do comb my ’air the wrong way some- 
times, awful, by giving out up and down town 
as it wore him which ever had your infant com- 
panionation and were looked upon as a play- 
fellow hy yourself.” 

“Nonsense. It was you, Joe.” 

“Which I fully believed it were, Pip,” said 
Joe, slightly tossing his head, “ though it signif 
little now, Sir. Well, Pip; this same identical, 
which his manners is given to blusterous, come 
to me at the Bargemen (wot a pipe and a pint of 
beer do give refreshment to the working man, 
Sir, aud do not over stimilate), and his word 
were, ‘Joseph, Miss Havisham she wish to speak 
to you.’ ” 

** Miss Havisham, Joe ?” 

**¢ She wish,’ were Pumblechook’s word, ‘to 
speak to you.’” Joe sat and rolled his eyes at 
the ceiling. . 

“Yes, Joe? Go on, please.” 

* Next day, Sir,” said Joe, looking at meas if 
I were a long way off, “ having cleaned myself, I 
go and I see Miss A.” 

“Miss A., Joe? Miss Havisham ?” 

* Which I say, Sir,” replied Joe, with an air 
of legal formality, as if he were making his will, 
“Miss A., or otherways Havisham. Her ex- 
pression air then as follering: ‘Mr. Gargery. 
You air in correspondence with Mr. Pip?’ 
Having had a letter from you, I were able 
to say ‘I am.’ (When I married your sister, 
Sir, I said ‘I will;? and when I answered 
your friend, Pip, I said ‘I am.’) ‘Would you 
tell him, then,’ said she, ‘that which Estella 
has come home and would be glad to see 
him.’ ” 

I felt my face fire up as I looked at Joe. I 
hope one remote cause of its firing, may have 
been my consciousness that if I had known his 
errand, I should have given him more encou- 
ragement. 

** Biddy,” pursued Joe, “when I got home 
and asked her fur to write the message to you, a 
little hung back. Biddy says, ‘I know he will 
be very glad to have it by word of mouth, it is 
holiday-time, you want to see him, go!’ I have 
now concluded, Sir,” said Joe, rising from his 
chair, “and, Pip, I wish you ever weil and ever 
prospering to a greater and a greater heigth.” 

“ But you are not going now, Joe ?”’ 

* Yes I am,” said Joe. 

* But you are coming back to dinner, Joe ?” 

“No I am not,” said Joe. 

Our eyes met, and all the “Sir” melted 
out of that manly heart as he gave me _ his 
hand. 

“Pip, dear old chap, life is made of ever so 
many partings welded together, as I may say, 
and one man’s a blacksmith, and one’s a white- 
sinith, and one’s a goldsmith, and one’s a cop- 
persmith. Diwisions among such must come, 
and must be met as they come. If there’s been 
any fault at all to-day, it’s mine. You and me 
is not two figures to be together in London; 
nor yet anywheres else but what is private, and 
beknown, and understood among friends. It 
ain’t that [ am proud, but that [ waut to be 
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right, as you shall never see me no more in these 
clothes. I’m wrong in these clothes. I’m 
wrong out of the forge, the kitchen, or off th’ 
meshes. You won’t find half so much fault in 
me if you think of me in my forge dress, with 
my hammer in my hand, or even my pipe. You 
won’t find half so much fault in me if, supposing 
as you should ever wish to see me, you come and 
we your head in at the forge window and see 
oe the blacksmith, there, at the old anvil, in 
the old burnt apron, sticking to the old work. 
I’m awful dull, but I hope I’ve beat out some- 
thing nigh the rights of this at last. And so 
Gop bless you, dear old Pip, old chap, Gop bless 
you !” 
” Thad not been mistaken in my fancy that there 
was asimple dignity in him. The fashion of his 
dress coal no more come in its way when he 
spoke these words, than it could come in its way 
in Heaven. He touched me gently on the fore- 
head, and went out. Assoonas I could recover 
myself sufficiently, I hurried out after him and 
looked for him in the neighbouring streets ; but 
he was gone. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Ir was clear that I must repair to our town 
next day, and in the first flow of my repentance 
it was equally clear that I must stay at Joe’s. 
But when I had secured my box-place by to- 
morrow’s coach and had been down to Mr. 
Pocket’s and back, I was not by any means 
convinced on the last point, and began to in- 
vent reasons and make excuses for putting up 
at the Blue Boar. Ishould be an inconvenience 
at Joe’s; I was not expected, and my bed 
would not be ready; I should be too far from 
Miss Havisham’s, and she was exacting and 
mighin’t like it. All other swindlers upon 
earth are nothing to the self-swindlers, and 
with such pretences did I cheat myself. Surely 
a curious thing. That I should innocently take 
a bad half-crown of somebody else’s manufac- 
ture, is reasonable enough; but that I should 
knowingly reckon the spurious coin of my own 
make, as good money! An obliging stranger, 
under pretence of compactly folding up my bank 
notes for security’s sake, abstracts the notes 
and gives me nutshells; but what is his sleight 
of hand to mine, when I fold up my own nut- 
shells and pass them on myself as notes ! 

Having settled that I must go to the Blue 
Boar, my mind was much disturbed by inde- 
cision whether or no to take the Avenger. It 
was tempting to think of that expensive Merce- 
nary publicly airing his boots in the archway of 
the Blue Boar’s posting-yard ; it was almost 
solemn to imagine him casually produced in 
the tailor’s shop and confounding the dis- 
respectful senses of Trabb’s boy. On the other 
hand, Trabb’s boy might worm himself into his 
intimacy and tell him things; or, reckless and 
desperate wretch as I knew he could be, might 
hoot him in the High-street. My patroness, 
too, might hear of him, and not approve. On 
the whole, I resolved to leave the Avenger 
behind, 





It was the afternoon coach by which I had 
taken my place, and, as winter had now come 
round, I should not arrive at my destination until 
two or three hours after dark. Our time of 
starting from the Cross Keys was two o’clock. I 
arrived on the ground with a quarter of an hour 
to spare, attended by the Avenger—if I may 
connect that expression with one who never 
attended on me if he could possibly help it. 

At that time it was customary to carry Con- 
victs down to the dockyards by stage-coach. 
As I had often heard of them in the capacity of 
outside-passengers, and had more than once 
seen them on the high road dangling their 
ironed legs over the coach roof, I had no cause 
to be surprised when Herbert, meeting me in 
the yard, came up and told me there were two 
convicts going down with me. But I had a 
reason that was an old reason now, for consti- 
tutionally faltering whenever I heard the word 
convict. 

* You don’t mind them, Handel?” said Her- 
bert. 

“Oh no!” 

*T thought you seemed as if you didn’t like 
them ?” 

“T can’t pretend that I do like them, and I 
suppose you don’t particularly. But I don’t 
mind them.” 

“See! There they are,” said Herbert, 
“coming out of the Tap. What a degraded 
and vile sight it is!” 

They had been treating their guard, I sup- 
pose, for they had a gaoler with them, and all 
three came out wiping their mouths on their 
hands. The two convicts were handcuffed 
together, and had irons on their legs—irons 
of a pattern that I knew well. They wore 
the dress that I likewise knew well. Their 
keeper had a brace of pistols, and carried a 
thick-knobbed bludgeon under his arm ; but he 
was on terms of good understanding with them, 
and stood, with them beside him, looking on at 
the putting-to of the horses, rather with an 
air as if they were an interesting Exhibition 
not formally open at the moment, and he the 
Curator. One was a taller and stouter man 
than the other, and appeared as a matter of 
course, according to the mysterious ways of the 
world both convict and free, to have had allotted 
to him the smallest suit of clothes. His arms 
and legs were like great pincushions of those 
shapes, and his attire disguised him absurdly; 
but I knew his half-closed eye at one glance. 
There stood the man whom 1 had seen on the 
settle at the Three Jolly Bargemen on a Saturday 
night, and who had brought me down with his 
invisible gun ! 

It was easy to make sure that as yet he knew 
me no more than if he had never seen me in his 
life. He looked across at me, and his eye ap- 
praised my watch-chain, and then he incidentally 
spat and said something to the other convict, 
and they laughed and slued themselves round 
with a clink of their coupling manacle, and 
looked at something else. The great numbers 
on their backs, as if they were street doors; 
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their coarse mangy ungainly outer surface, as 
if they were lower animals; their ironed legs, 
apologetically garlanded with pocket-handker- 
chiefs ; and the way in which all present looked 
at them and kept from them; made them (as 
Herbert had said) a most disagreeable and de- 
graded spectacle. 

But this was not the worst of it. It came 
out that the whole of the back of the coach had 
been taken by a family removing from London, 
and that there were no places for the two pri- 
soners but on the seat in front behind the 
coachman. Hereupon, a choleric gentleman, 
who had taken the fourth place on that seat, 
flew into a most violent passion, and said that 
it was a breach of contract to mix him up with 
such villanous company, and that it was poi- 
sonous and pernicious and infamous and shame- 
ful and I don’t know what else. At this time 
the coach was ready and the coachman impa- 
tient, and we were all preparing to get up, and 
the prisoners had come over with their keeper— 
bringing with them that curious flavour of bread- 
poultice, baize, rope-yarn, and hearthstone, 
which attends the convict presence. 

“Don’t take it so much amiss, sir,” pleaded 
the keeper to the angry passenger; “ I'll sit next 
you myself, T’ll put ’em on the outside of the 
row. They won’t interfere with you, sir. You 
needn’t know they’re there.” 

“ And don’t blame me,” growled the convict 
I had recognised. “J don’t want togo. Jam 
quite ready to stay behind. As fur as [ am con- 
cerned any one’s welcome to my place.” 

“Or mine,” said the other, gruffy. “TZ 
wouldn’t have incommoded none of you, if I'd 
a had my way.” Then they both laughed, and 
began crackmg nuts, and spitting the shells 
about.—As [I really think I should have liked to 
do myself, if I had been in their place and so 
despised. 

At length it was voted that there was no 
help for the angry gentleman, and that he must 
either go in his chance company or remain be- 
hind. So he got into his place, still making 
complaints, and the keeper got into the place 
next him, and the convicts hauled themselves 
up as well as they could, and the convict I had 
recognised sat behind me with his breath on 
the hair of my head. 

“Good-by, Handel!’ Herbert called out as 
we started. I thought what a blessed fortune it 
was that he had found another name for me 
than Pip. 

It is impossible to express with what acute- 
ness I felt the convict’s breathing, not only on 
the back of my head, but all along my spine. 
The sensation was like being touched in the 
marrow with some pungent and searching acid, 
and it set my very teeth on edge. He seemed 
to have more breathing business to do than 
another man, and to make more noise in doing 
it; and I was conscious of growing high-shoul- 
dered on one side, in my shrinking endeavours 
to fend him off. 

The weather was miserably raw, and the two 
cursed the cold. It made us all lethargic before 





we had gone far, and when we had leit the 
Half-way House behind, we habitually dozed and 
shivered and were silent. I dozed off, inyself, 
in considering the question whether I ougiit to re- 
store acouple of pounds sterling to this creature 
before losing sight of him, and how it could best 
be done. In the act of dipping forward as if I 
were going to bathe among the horses, | woke 
in a fright and took the question up again. 

But [ must have lost it longer than I had 
thought, since, although I could recognise 
nothing in the darkness and the fitful lights 
and shadows of our lamps, I traced marsh 
country in the cold damp wind that blew at us. 
Cowering forward for warmth and to make me 
a screen against the wind, the convicts were 
closer to me than before. The very first words 
I heard them interchange as I became con- 
scious, were the words of my own thought 
**'l'wo One Pound notes.” 

* How did he get ’em?” said the convict I 
had never seen. 

“ How should I know?” returned the other. 
“ He had ’em stowed away somehows. Giv him 
by friends, 1 expect.” 

“T wish,” said the other, with a bitter curse 
upon the cold, “ that I had ’em here.” 

** Two one pound notes, or friends ?” 

“Two one pound notes. Id sell all the 
friends I ever had, for one, and think it a blessed 
good bargain. Well? So hesays i 

“So he says,” resumed the convict I had re- 
cognised—“ it was all said and done in half a 
minute, behind a pile of timber in the Dockyard 
—‘ you’re a going to be discharged?’ Yes, I was. 
Would I find out that boy that had fed him and 
kep his secret, and give him them two one 
pound notes? Yes, 1 would. And I did.” 

*‘ More fool you,” growled the other. “Id 
have spent ’em on a Man, in wittles and drink. 
He must have been a green one. Mean to say 
he knowed nothing of you?” 

“Nota ha’porth. Different gangs and dif- 
ferent ships. He was tried again for prison 
breaking, and got made a Lifer.” 

* And was that—Honour !—the only time you 
worked out, in this part of the country ?” 

“The only time.” 

“What might have been your opinion of the 
place ?” 

“A most beastly place. Mudbank, mist, 
swamp, and work; work, swamp, mist, and 
mudbank.” 

They both execrated the place in very strong 
language, and gradually growled themselves out 
and had nothing left to say. 

After overhearing this dialogue, I should as- 
suredly have got down and been left in the 
solitude and darkness of the highway, but for 
feeling certain that the man had no suspicion of 
my identity. Indeed, I was not only so changed 
in the course of nature, but so different! 
dressed and so differently circumstanced, that it 
was not at all likely he could have known me 
without accidental help. Still, the coincidence 
of our being together on the coach, was suf- 
ficiently strange to fill me with a dread that 
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some other coincidence might at any moment 
connect me, in his hearing, with my name. For 
this reason, I resolved to alight as soon as we 
touched the town, and put myself out of his 
hearing. This device I executed successfully. 
My little porimanteau was in the boot under 
my fect; 1 had but to turn a hinge to get it 
out; I threw it down before me, got down after 
it, and was left at the first lamp on the first 
stones of the town pavement. As to the con- 
victs, they went their way with the coach, and I 
knew at what point they would be spirited off 
to the river. In my fancy, I saw the boat with 
its convict crew waiting for them at the slime- 
washed stairs,—again heard the gruff “Give 
way, you!” like an order to dogs—again saw 
the wicked Noah’s Ark lying out in the black 
water. 

I could not have said what I was afraid of, 
for my fear was altogether undefined and vague, 
but there was great fear upon me. As I walked on 
to the hotel, I felt that a dread, much exceeding 
the mere apprehensionof a painful or disagreeable 
recognition, made me tremble. I am confident 
that it took no distinctness of shape, and that 
it was the revival for a few minutes of the 
terror of childhood. 

The coflee-room at the Blue Boar was empty, 
and I had not only ordered my dinner there, but 
had sat down to it, before the waiter knew me. 
As soon as ever he had apologised for the remiss- 
ness of his memory, he asked me if he should 
send Boots for Mr. Pumblechook ? 

“No,” said I, “certainly not.” 

The waiter (it was he who had brought up 
the Great Remonstrance from the Commercials 
on the day when I was bound) appeared sur- 
prised, and took the earliest opportunity of 
putting a dirty old copy of a local newspaper 
so directly in my way, that I took it up and 
read this paragraph : 


* Our readers will learn, not altogether with- 
out interest, in reference to the recent romantic 
rise in fortune of a young artificer in iron of 
this neighbourhood (what a theme, by the way, 
for the magic pen of our as yet not universally 
acknowledged townsman Toosy, the poet of our 
columns !), that the youth’s earliest patron, com- 
panion, and friend, was a highly-respected indivi- 
dual not entirely unconnected with the corn and 
seed trade, and whose eminently convenient and 
commodious business premises are situate within 
a hundred miles of the High-street. It is not 
wholly irrespective of our personal feelings that 
we record Him as the Mentor of our young 
Telemachus, for it is good to know that our town 
produced the founder of the latter’s fortunes. 
Bess the thought-contracted brow of the local 
Sage or the lustrous eye of local Beauty inquire 
whose fortunes? We believe that Quentin 
Matsys was the BuacxsmitH of Antwerp. 
Vers. Sap.” 


I entertain a conviction, based upon large 
experience, that if in the days of my prosperity 
I had gone to the North Pole, 1 should have 
met somebody there, wandering Esquimaux 





or civilised man, who would have told me 
that Pumblechook was my earliest patron and 
the founder of my fortunes. 


MANAGERS AND MUSIC-HALLS. 








“Wuewn they do agree on the stage, their 
unanimity is wonderful.” 

The managers of the London theatres have 
lately gathered together in a body, and have 
offered to the observation of the public a prae- 
tical commentary on Sheridan’s admirable text. 
On this occasion, the motive for unanimous 
agreement among these gentlemen has been 
furnished by a certain entertainment at the 
Canterbury Music-Hall, London, which bears a 
suspiciously close resemblance to the representa- 
tion of a pantomime. Any performance of this 
sort—if it takes place out of a theatre—or any 
performance at all which involves the inter. 
change of dialogue between actors (even when 
they are only two in number) is viewed by the 
whole body of the London managers as a dan. 
gerous infringement on dramatic rights which 
they consider to have been acquired exclusively 
to themselves. They have accordingly come for- 
ward to restrain the proprietor of a music-hall 
within the strict letter of the license conceded 
to him, which is a license for music and dancing 
only—the plain object of the proceeding being 
to prevent all proprietors of all music-halls from 
amusing their audiences by means bearing any 
dramatic resemblance to those which are ha- 
bitually employed by managers of theatres. 

With the immediate judicial decision pro- 
nounced on this case, we have no present con- 
cern. It is, we believe, understood on both sides, 
that no one decision will be allowed to settle 
the dispute, and that further legal proceedings 
are already impending. Our purpose in re- 
ferring to the subject in these pages is to 
ascertain what the fair interests are in relation 
to it, not of the managers only, but of the public 
at large. A very important question of dra- 
matic Free Trade is involved in this dispute; 
and London audiences—comprising in these 
railroad times people from all parts of the king- 
dom—are directly concerned in the turn which 
may be taken by its final settlement. 

A large proportion of our readers may be 
probably in need of some preliminary explana- 
tion on the subject of music-halls, and of the 
quality of the performances which are exhibited 
in them. These places of public entertainment 
may be roughly described as the growth of the 
last ten years, both in London and in the large 
towns throughout England. They are, for the 
most part, spacious rooms, attached to large 
public-houses, but having special entrance-pas- 
sages of their own. The prices of admission 
are generally sixpence for one kind of place, and 
a shilling for another. Both sexes (except, we 
believe, at Evans’s supper-room in Covent- 
garden, where men only are admitted) are 
allowed the right of entry—there are female, as 
well as male performers at the entertainments— 








and the audience have the privilege of ordering 
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what they please to eat or drink, and of smoking 
as well, at any period of the evening’s amuse- 
ments, from their beginning about seven o’clock 
to their end a little before twelve. 

Of the kind of entertainment provided for the 
public, under these curious conditions, and of 
the behaviour of the audiences during the per- 
formance, we can speak, in some degree, from 
personal experience. Not very long since, we 
visited one of the largest and most notorious of 
these places of amusement—Weston’s Music 
Hall, in Holborn—on a night when the attend- 
ance happened to be unusually large, and when 
the resources of the establishment for preserving 
order were necessarily subjected to the severest 
possible test. 

The size of the Hall may be conjectured, 
when it is stated that on the night of our visit, 
the numbers of the audience reached fifteen 
hundred. With scarcely a dozen exceptions, 
this large assembly was accommodated with 
seats on the floor of the building, and in a gal- 
lery which ran round three sides of it. The room 
was brightly lighted; tastefully decorated with 
mural painting ; and surprisingly well ventilated, 
considering that the obstacle of tobacco-smoke 
was added to the ordinary obstacles interposed 
by crowded human beings and blazing gas-light 
to check the circulation of fresh air. At one 
end of the hall was a highly-raised stage, with 
theatrical foot-lights, but with no theatrical 
scenery; and, on this stage (entering from the 
back) appeared, sometimes singly, sometimes 
together, the male and female performers of the 
night—all, with the exception of the comic 
singers, in evening dress. It is not easy to de- 
scribe the variety of the entertainments. There 
was a clever nigger vocalist with a blackened 
face, and nimble feet at a jig. There was 
another comic singer, preserving his natural 
complexion—a slim inexhaustible man, who 
accompanied himself (if the expression may be 
allowed) by a St. Vitus’s Dance of incessant 
jumping, continued throughout his song, until 
the jumps were counted by the thousand; the 

erformer being as marvellously in possession of 
is fair mortal allowance of breath at the end 
of the exhibition as at the beginning. There 
was instrumental music played by a full band of 
wind instruments. There was a little orchestra, 
besides, for accompaniments ; there was a young 
lady who sang “‘serio-comic” songs; there 
were ladies and gentlemen who sang sentimental 
songs; there was a real Chinaman, who tossed 
real knives about his head and face, and caught 
them in all sorts of dangerous positions with a 
frightful dexterity—and who afterwards addi- 
tionally delighted the audience by thanking 
them for their applause in the purest “ Canton- 
English.” Lastly, there was an operatic 
selection from the second act of “Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” comprising not solo-singing 
only, but concerted music and choruses, and 
executed in a manner which (considering the 
resources at the disposal of the establishment) 
conferred the highest credit on the ladies and 
gentlemen concerned in the performance, and 





on the musical director who superintended it. 
These entertainments, and others equally harm- 
less, succeeded each other at the shortest 
intervals, throughout the evening; the audience 
refreshing itself the while with all varieties of 
drinks, and the male part of it smoking also 
with the supremest comfort and composure. At 
the most crowded period of the performances 
not the slightest disorder was apparent in any 
part of the room. The people were quietly and 
civilly conducted to their places by clean and 
attentive waiters; the proprietor was always 
present overlooking the proceedings. Not a 
single case of drunkenness appeared anywhere ; 
no riotous voices interrupted the music. The 
hearty applause which greeted all the entertain- 
ments, comic and serious, never degenerated 
into disturbance of any kind. Many colder 
audiences might be found in this metrepolis— 
but an assembly more orderly and more decorous 
than the assembly at the Holborn Music-Hall 
we have never seen gathered together at any 
place of public entertainment in any part of 
London. 

Such is our experience of one of these music- 
halls, which may be taken asa fair sample of the 
rest. Canterbury Hall, which happens just now 
to be the special object of prosecution by 
theatrical managers, is simply another large 
concert-room, with a raised stage—possessing, 
however, it is only fair to add, an attraction 
peculiar to itself, im the shape of a gallery of 
pictures. In other respects, it may be at once 
conceded that if portions of the performances at 
Canterbury Hall represent an infringement on 
assumed theatrical privileges, portions of the 
performance at the Holborn Hall fall within the 
same category. The pantomine entertainment at 
one place may be, to all technical intents and 
purposes, matched by the operatic entertainment 
at the other. Both are exhibited on a stage; 
both are illuminated by foot-lights ; both involve 
the interchange of dramatic dialogue—spoken in 
one case, sung in the other. If the managers of 
our two operas contemplate asserting their 
interests, as the managers of the other theatres 
have done, the performance from Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, in Shon, is as open to attack as the 
performance of pantomine which is the subject 
of complaint against Canterbury Hall. With 
scenery or without it, with costume or without 
it, the grand dramatic situation in Donizetti’s 
opera, interpreted by solo singers, chorus, and 
orchestra, is a dramatic performance, and carries 
the vocalists as well as the audience away with 
it. Our own ears informed us, on the evening 
of our experience, that Edgardo delivered his 
famous curse in trousers, as vigorously as if 
he had worn the boots of the period. The 
Lucia of the night could not have sung the 
lovely music of her part with greater earnestness 
and emphasis, if her father’s halls had opened 
behind her, in immeasurable vista, on a piece 
of painted canvas—and Colonel Ashton was as 
pitiless a gentleman in an unimpeachable dress 
coat, as if he had worn the most outrageous 
parody on Highland costume which the stage 
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wardrobes of operatic France or Italy could pro- 
duce. If it simplifies the question now at issue 
—and it does surely, so far as the public discus- 
sion of the subject is concerned ?—to confess at 
once that some of the entertainments at music- 
halls do in some degree trench on the ground 
already occupied by entertainments at theatres, 
we make the acknowledgment without hesita- 
tion. Legal quibbling apart, the resemblance 
complained of, does partially exist ; and is, in the 
present state of the laws which regulate such 
matters, open to attack. Granting all this, 
however, one plain inquiry, so far as the public 
are concerned, still remains to be answered: 
Are the managers morally justified in claiming 
for themselves a monopoly in dramatic enter- 
tainment, and in proceeding against the pro- 
prietors of music-halls accordingly ? 

In their present situation, as we understand 
it, the managers have two grievances which they 
all complain of alike. The first of those 
grievances is, that theatres and music-halls are 
not impartially submitted to the same conditions 
of State control. The theatres are under the 
direction of the Lord Chamberlain; the music- 
halls are under the direction of an act of Par- 
liament of George the Second, and the licensing 
magistrates. The Lord Chamberlain, acting as 
the official victim of old precedents, shuts up 
the theatres under his jurisdiction in Passion 
Week ; and arbitrarily throws out of employ- 
ment for that period, not the actors only, but 
thousands of poor people who live by minister- 
ing to the obscure necessities of the stage. On 
the other hand, the licensing magistrates, having 
no old precedents to fetter them, allow the 
music-halls to open their doors as freely in 
Passion Week as at any other time—the practical 
result being, that musical and dramatic per- 
formances, with smoking and drinking, are 
officially permitted, at exactly that period of the 
year when musical and dramatic performances 
without smoking and drinking, are officially pro- 
hibited. The absurdity and injustice of this 
proceeding are too manifest for comment. If it 
is wrong to allow any public amusements in 
Passion Week, shut the music-halls—if it is 
right, open the theatres. So far as this really 
serious grievance is concerned, our sympathies 
are heartily with the managers. Instead of gain- 
ing any advantage by being placed under the 
courtly authority of the Lord Chamberlain, they 
are actually oppressed, in this particular, by a 
gross injustice; and they deserve all the help 
we can give them in subjecting that injustice 
to — exposure and public attack. 

ut the second grievance—which these gen- 
tlemen are now endeavouring to assert—the 
grievance which practically declares that they 
object to all dramatic competition, out of their 
own especial circle, is so preposterous in itself, 
and is so utterly opposed to the public spirit of 
the time, that we reject all belief in it, on 
grounds of the plainest common sense. The 
great social law of this age and this nation, is 
the law of competition. “Why are managers of 
theatres not to submit to it, as well as other 








agg Some of these gentlemen, in all proba- 
ility, occasionally see a penny daily paper. 
What would they have thought, if the pro- 
prietors of The Times, of The Daily News, and 
of the other morning journals, previously esta- 
blished, and selling at a higher price, had all 
met together, on the starting of penny papers, 
and had claimed protection from the public 
authorities, on the ground that cheap competi- 
tion in the matter of purveying daily intelligence 
was an attack on their personal interests ? Why, 
the very pastrycooks, who once had the mono- 
poly of sixpenny ices, knew better than to make 
a public outery on the establishment of the 
penny ice-shops! Nay, the predecessors of the 
managers themselves, not only recognised but 
asserted the privilege of free competition in a 
free country. Whose voices were raised loudest 
against dramatic monopoly, in the time of the two 
patent theatres? The voices of the proprietors 
of minor theatres, who then commie: a position 
towards Covent Garden and Drury Lane, in 
many — similar to the position which the 
music-halls now occupy towards all the theatres 
in London. Here is the elder generation of 
managers shouting, on one side, for Free Trade 
—and there is the younger generation petition- 
ing, on the other, for Protection! Was there 
ever such an anomaly? Who is to justify or 
— it P 

f there had been no other and better reason 
to restrain the managers from coming forward 
to assert an obsolete protectionist principle 
(under cover of asserting a strict interpretation 
of the law), surely the consideration of mere 
expediency might well have hinderedthem. We 
know that these gentlemen are acting on a strong 
conviction, however lamentably mistaken they 
may be. But the public has no time to draw 
fine distinctions: what will the public think of 
the attempted suppression of the pantomimic 
entertainment in Canterbury Hall, at the suit of 
the London managers? Will it not be said— 
“ Here are several eminent gentlemen, occupy- 
ing the highest places in their profession, and 
administering the resources of our greatest thea- 
trical establishments, all incomprehensibly jea- 
lous of the performances of a tavern-concert- 
room!” Such an imputation would, no doubt, 
be justly repudiated by the managers ; but what 
plain inference is the world outside the green- 
room to draw from facts as they stand at pre- 
sent? Perhaps there is one other legitimate 
conclusion, which has certainly occurred to our- 
selves, and which the report of the trial in the 
newspaper may justify. When we saw the de- 
servedly respected name of Mr. Benjamin Web- 
ster—whe has done more (at the New Adelpbi 
Theatre) to promote the public convenience 
than any other manager of his time—set up as 
the name of the plaintiff in a case which had 
for its ultimate object an interference with the 
public amusement, we certainly did consider 
that the spectacle of the wrong man in the 
wrong place had been somewhat inconsiderately 
offered to popular contemplation. And, let it 
be added, we were only the more confirmed in 
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this view, when we remembered that the ma- 
nager who had been selected to express, on 
behalf of his brethren, a deep-seated distrust of 
the rivalry of music-halls, was also the very 
manager whose theatre has been 0a | be- 
sieged by the public for the last hundred and 
fifty nights, and is likely to be besieged in the 
future for a hundred and fifty more. Surely it 
was a grave error to choose such a prosperous 
proprietor as Mr. Webster—a man who has 
shown a determination to advance with the 
time—to point the protectionist moral and adorn 
the managerial tale! 

To speak seriously, in epnelusion, the ma- 
nagers have taken a false step. They have 
placed themselves in a persecuting as well as a 
prosecuting position; and they are most un- 
wisely attempting to dispute a principle which 
the public opinion of the age has long since 
regarded as settled. We earnestly recommend 
them to reconsider their course of action—in 
their own interests. The hostile point of view 
from which they now regard the music-halls is 
short-sighted in the extreme. To return to our 
previous illustration. It is notorious that the 
cheap newspapers, instead of disputing the public 
encouragement with the newspapers at a higher 
price, have raised up an audience for themselves. 
Tt is notorious that the library circulation of 
good novels has rather increased than dimi- 
nished, since the time when opposition novels 
have stirred the waters in the world of fiction, 
by pouring regularly from the press in cheap 
instalments at a penny a week. On the same 
principle, the music-halls have unquestionably 
raised up ¢heir new public; and, in doing so, 
will indirectly help to improve the prospects of 
the theatres, by increasing the number of people 
who look to public amusements as the occupa- 
tion of their evening. If the managers don’t 
see this—if they don’t see that a per-centage of 
the music-hall audience (not a very large one 
probably, but still a per-centage) is, in the ordi- 
nary course of things, certain to drift into 
theatres from a natural human love of change— 
they must at least admit that they already pos- 
sess, in undisturbed monopoly, immense dra- 
matic advantages over those other caterers for 
the public amusement, who are following them 
at a respectful distance. They have the use of 
stage means and appliances which no music- 
hall can possibly command, without being 
knocked down and built up again for the pur- 
pose. They have actors and actresses who 
stand, in a personal as well as in a pecuniary 
sense, out of music-hall reach.. They have re- 
lations with English literature which no music- 
hall possesses, or dreams of possessing; and 
they have a refined, intelligent, and wealthy 
public to appeal to, from which the music-halls 
are separated by the great social gulf which 
we all know there is no crossing. Here, with- 
out prosecutions, disputes, and vexatiously strict 
interpretations of the letter of the law, is van- 
tage-ground enough for any theatre which is 
properly administered; vantage-ground which 
the fiercest music-hall rivalry cannot cut away. 


As for the public interest in this question, the 
discussion of which we have modestly left to the 
last, the direction that it takes is so obvious 
as hardly to need pointing out. The more com- 
petition there is, the more certainly the public 
will be the gainers. Let the spur of the music- 
halls—if any such spur there be—stimulate the 
theatres to higher and higher exertions by all 
manner of means: the drama will be the better 
for it; the actors will study their art the more 
for it ; the audiences will be the larger for it ; 
the managers will be the richer for it. The 
success of The Colleen Bawn, at the Adelphi; 
the success of that excellent artist Mr. 
Fechter, at the Princess’s; and the success 
of the admirable pantomime at Drury Lane; 
all three achieved in the same theatrical year, 
are facts to form an opinion on; facts which 
justify the conclusion that a great dramatic 
attraction is as much above all small rivalries 
in our day, as ever it was in that golden 
theatrical age when music-halls were not heard 
of in the land! We trust the managers may 
yet be induced to reconsider the motives on 
which they have too hastily acted. We trust 
they may yet see that it is their interest, as we 
are sure it is always their inclination, to follow 
the old proverbial rule which enjoins us all to 
Live and let live. 


MAGIC AND SCIENCE. 





ANCIENT magic was ancient science. To sur- 
prise the secrets of Nature, and, by surprising 
them, to control phenomena and turn them to 
his purposes, has everywhere been the irre- 
sistible soe Be of man, placed amid unseen 
forces with nothing but his wit to aid him. 
How marvellously his wit has aided him need 
not be told; but the help came slowly, and the 
victories were gained only after a succession of 
defeats. That which mainly thwarted him was 
Impatience, and its offspring, Credulity; that 
which mainly aided him was Patience. From the 
first sprang Magic; from the second, Science. 
Passion is ever credulous, and when the mind is 
greatly excited, it is ready to beliewe almost 
anything which favours its desires. 

The credulity of early ages has also another 
source. In ignorance of the true order of 
Nature we find no difficulty in believing that 
one thing takes place rather than another. 
What to the cultivated minds seems a pliysical 
impossibility, to the uncultivated seems as pro- 
bable as anything else. It is therefore not only 
far from incredible, it is highly probable to the 
savage that the ordinary phenomena of Nature 
should be the actions of capricious beings, whose 
caprices may be propitiated. He observes the 
rain falling, the seed sprouting, his cattle perish- 
ing, his children sickening, all by agencies un- 
seen, which he at once supposes to be Spirits 
resembling the spirit within him, though 
mightier: superhuman in power, they are con- 
ceived to be ieee in feeling, because no other 
conception of power is possible to him. In ani- 
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a soul like his own. He therefore cannot help 
supposing that the varied phenomena which pass 
before him are acts of arbitrary and capricious 
volition. Like the potentates of his tribe or 
nation, these Unseen Agencies require to be 
flattered, or intimidated. Incense, sacrifices, 
ceremonies of homage, prayers and supplications, 
may captivate their favour. Failing this, there 
is the resource of incantation, exorcism, amulets, 
and charms; the aid of some more powerful 
spirit is invoked, or the secret of some weakness 
is surprised. Sometimes the malignity of a 
spirit may be thwarted by the mere invocation 
of the zame of a mightier spirit; and sometimes 
by the mere employment of a disagreeable ob- 
ject—holy water, or a strong smell—before 
which the demon flies. This is the condition of 
the mind in all half-civilised peoples, and this is 
the condition which determines Magic. 

In the slow travail of thought, and by the 
accumulation of experience, another condition is 
brought about, nt Science emerges. Before it 
can emerge, the most important of all changes 
must have taken place: the phenomena of 
Nature, at least all the most ordinary pheno- 
mena, must have been disengaged from this 
conception of an arbitrary and capricious power, 
similar to human will, and must have been re- 
cognised as constant, always succeeding each 
other with fatal regularity. This once recog- 
nised, Science can begin slowly to ascertain the 
order of Nature—the laws of success‘on and co- 
existence; and having in any case ascertained 
this order, it can predict with certainty the re- 
sults which will arrive. If I know that the 
order of Nature is such that air which has 
once been breathed becomes imperfectly adapted 
for a second breathing, and becomes poisonous 
after a repetition of the process, I do not, when 
I see my fellow-creatures perishing because 
they breathe this vitiated air, attempt to propi- 
tiate the noxious spirit by supplications, or to 
intimidate by charms and exorcisms. I simply 
let in the fresh air, knowing that the fresh air 
will restore the drooping sufferers, because 
such is the order of Nature. I have learned, 
O Thaumaturgus! that your Unseen Agencies, 
mighty as you deem them, are not free, but are 
fatally subject to inexorable law; they cannot 
act capriciously, they must act inexorably. If, 
therefore, 1 can detect these laws—if I can 
ascertain what is the inevitable order of succes- 
sion—it will be quite needless to trouble myselt 
about your Unseen Agencies. You promise by 
your art to give me power over these Agencies, 
by which I shall be able to bend Nature to my 
purpose, to harness her to my triumphant 
chariot. But if 1 can once discover the in- 
exorable laws, 1 can do what you only delusively 
pretend. With each discovery of the actual 
order of Nature, it has been found that man’s 
power over Nature has become greater. He 
cannot alter that order, but he can adapt him- 
self to it. He cannot change the Unchangeable, 
but he can predict the Inexorable. And Science 
thus fulfils the pretensions of Magic; it is 
Magic grown modest, 





In proportion as regularity in the succession 
of phenomena became ascertained, the domain 
of superstition and magic became restricted. 
When it was seen that the seed sprouted and 
the rain fell in spite of all incantations, and 
that the direction of the wind was a surer indi- 
cation than the medicine-man’s formula, cre- 
dulity sought refuge in phenomena less under- 
stood. Long after the course of Nature was 
felt to be beyond the influence of magicians, 
there was profound belief in their influence over 
life and death. The phenomena of Disease 
seemed wholly capricious. An invisible enemy 
seemed to have struck down the young and 
healthy warrior; an enraged deity seemed to be 
destroying tribes. When the epidemic breaks 
out in the Grecian camp, Homer attributes it 
solely to the rage of Apollo, whose priest has 
been offended. Down from Olympus the far- 
darter comes, “like night,” sits apart from the 
camp, and for nine days keeps pouring in his 
dreadful arrows. The soldiers are struck by 
this invisible, but too fatal, enemy. The only 
rescue is by appeasing Apollo’s wrath. Even 
in our own day, men who would smile at this 
childish fable, found no difficulty in attributing 
the Irish famine to a cause no less childish : they 
averred it was a punishment for the ‘ May- 
nooth grant.” In Doth cases the cause or order 
of Nature was unsuspected ; and ignorant ima- 
gination was free to invent the explanation 
which best pleased it. 

The early priests were necessarily magicians. 
All early religions had a strong bias towards 
sorcery ; because their priests, believing that all 
the forces of Nature were good and evil demons, 
necessarily arrogate to themselves a power 
over these demons, either by propitiation or in- 
timidation. These men never attempted to make 
mankind better, nor to make them wiser ; their 
object was rather to inspire terror, and to pro- 
pagate the superstitions of which they them- 
selves were dupes. Some secrets they learned, 
especially the effects of certain herbs in stimu- 
lating and stupifying the nervous system, so as 
to produce visions and hallucinations. They 
learned, also, how the imagination may be im- 
pressed by ceremonies, darkness, lugubrious 
music, and perfumes, so that the semi-delirious 
devotee saw whatever he was told to see. 

Hecate, for example, was the personification 
of the mysterious rays which the moon projects 
into the darkness of night, and only appeared 
when the moon veiled her disc. ‘lo Hecate 
were attributed the spectres and phantoms of 
darkness, and all over Greece the rites were 
celebrated by many practices common to sor- 
cery. ‘Thus everything was brought together 
to appal the imagination, deceive the senses, 
and foster sombre conceptions: exorcisms and 
weird formulas, disgusting philtres, hell-broth 
made of loathsome objects, such as Shakespeare 
describes in Macbeth: 

Fillet of a fenny snake, 

In the cauldron boil and bake: 
Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat, and tongue of dog, 
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Adder’s fork, and blind-worm’s sting, 

Lizard’s leg, and owlet’s wing, 

Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf; 

Witches’ mummy ; maw, and gulf, 

Of the ravin’d salt-sea shark. 
And to these he adds, with his terrible energy 
of expression, 

Liver of blaspheming Jew ; 

Finger of birth-strangled babe, 

Ditch-delivered by a drab. 
The mind of a cultivated man in these days, 
uiable to conceive any direct relation between 
the liver of a blaspheming Jew, and control of 
the course of Nature, finds it difficult to believe 
that minds as powerful as his own, under less 
favourable influences, could seriously credit such 
incantations. Yet the history of mankind shows 
that no amount of failure, no argument, no ridi- 
cule, no priestly warning and exhortation, could 
detach men from the practices of sorcery. The 
temptation to penetrate the secrets of Nature 
was too strong. Nothing could overcome this 
temptation while the belief in witchcraft lasted. 
Nothing could destroy the belief, but the slowly 
growing conviction that the succession of phe- 
nomena was not capricious but inexorable— 
every single event being rigorously determined 
by its antecedent, and not to be altered, so long 
as the antecedent remained the same. 

No one believes in Astrology now, because 
the order of celestial phenomena has been ascer- 
tained with remarkable precision. Yet how 
natural was the belief in starry influences! In 
the serenity of Asiatic skies, the majestic aspects 
of the stars would naturally attract incessant 
notice. It is a tendency, observable in children 
and savages, to suppose that whatever interests 
them must also be interested in them. If we 
look up at the stars, do they not look down upon 
us? If we follow their course with interest, will 
they not likewise with interest follow ours? 
Hence the belief in astral influences. The child 
upon whose cradle Mars has smiled will be cre- 
dited with a martial career; the child born 
under Venus will be under her protection. 
These are the spontaneous beliefs. Before they 
can be discredited men must, by a long process, 
have learned to check this tendency to suppose 
a direct relation between events which are 
simply coincident, and must have learned that 
the course of the stars and the course ofhuman 
conduct are in zo direct relation to each other. 
But this is a slow process; and until Science 
has been thus far established, Astrology, and all 
other superstitions, are unassailable. 

M. Maury, in a recent treatise on Magic and 
Astrology—which, being at once light and 
learned, agreeable to read and reliable when 
read, may safely be commended to the curious— 
roves that no amount of religious reprobation 
1as been able to uproot the belief in, or check 
the practices of sorcery. 

The early Israelites, in common with all pri- 
mitive peoples, had their magic, consulted sor- 
cerers, explained dreams, and believed in talis- 
mans. In vain Moses proscribed these super- 
stilions. On their return from captivity they 





brought with them a number of Babylonian 
sorceries, together with the belief in angels and 
demons. By a natural process they came to 
regard certain formulas written on parchment, 
and containing the names of celestial spirits, as 
veritable talismans. Like the Egyptians, they 
believed that if they summoned demons by their 
names, these demons were thereby compelled to 
appear, or to obey orders. 

Danesh the gods of other nations, the 
Jews held two different opinions. One opinion 
was that these gods were vain idols; the other, 
that they were agents of Satan; and this was 
the opinion which finally prevailed. Beelzebub, 
for example, was originally the god of the Phi- 
listines; Astaroth was the lunar goddess of the 
Pheenicians; Lucifer was a god of the Assy- 
rians ; and so on. The early Christians adopted 
this notion, and attributed all the pagan miracles 
to agents of Satan. In their view the ancient 
polytheism was but an extensive demonology. 
“Idolatry,” says Eusebius, one of the great 
authorities among the Fathers, “is the adora- 
tion not of good demons, but of bad and per- 
verse demons.” The Church became very 
liberal in its admittance of demons among the 
agencies of human affairs. Not only did it at- 
tribute bad passions and criminal acts to these 
demons, but it also chose to detect their agency 
in every form of error and imposture ; by which 
was meant every form of opinion or pretension 
inconsistent with the opinions and pretensions 
of the Church. Once grant the existence of 
these demons, and it is difficult to assign a 
limit to their agency. And who ¢/en questioned 
their existence ? Dwelling in noisome retreats, 
among the putrid exhalations of rotting graves, 
they were ready at any moment to issue forth 
and walk among men, to tempt the saints and 
delude the sinners. Not only did they tempt 
men, they sometimes managed to get “ posses- 
sion” of them, entering their bodies, and making 
them mad. Nay, they entered into houses and 
pieces of furniture. Exorcisms consequently 
formed a large proportion of the priestly duties. 
So late as Pope Sixtus V., the Egyptian obelisk, 
which was brought to Rome, and now adorns 
the Piazza del Popolo, was publicly exorcised 
before it was permitted to stand in a Christian 
city. ‘There were many formulas of exorcism, 
but the sign of the cross was naturally con- 
sidered the most efficacious, and was generally 
used in addition to all others. Holy water, also, 
had great virtues. “‘I'his continual interven- 
tion of exorcism,” remarks M. Maury, “is at- 
tested by the great number of conjurations 
adopted in the liturgy. It was an incessant 
litany of anathema against Satan. Le was de- 
scribed as a perfidious intriguer, a thief, a ser- 
pent, a wild beast, a dragon of hell, a Belial, 
&c.; and in order not to be forced to repeat 
always this long list of insults, they were en- 
graved on amulets, which hence .acquired the 
virtue of driving Satan away.” What wonder- 
ful ideas of causation are implied in the concep- 
tion! Epidemics, meteors, and prodigies of ail 
kinds were attributed to demons. Plagues, 
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tempests, and hailstorms, by one party believed 
to be visitations of divine wrath, were by an- 
other and larger party believed to be the work 
of malignant demons ; and this opinion was held 
even by so subtle and remarkable a thinker as 
Thomas Aquinas. It is to this belief, M. Maury 
says, that is due the practice of ringing the 
church bells during violent storms—that heing 
the readiest mode of exorcising the demons. 
Formerly the storm was exorcised by the pre- 
sentation of the cross, and by sprinkling holy 
water. As the worst storm comes to an end at 
last, the exorcism was certain to be successful. 
Curious it is to notice what multitudes of 
Pagan superstitions passed into the ordinary 
beliefs of the Christians. The neophytes were 
unable to disengage their minds foo all the 
associations of childhood, from all the prejudices 
in which they had been reared. Among these 
were the belief in, and use of, amulets and en- 
chantments. Even Saint Augustin believed 
that demons were to be influenced by certain 
signs, certain stones, certain charms and cere- 
monies; and if Saint Augustin could believe 
this, we may imagine that less vigorous intel- 
lects would be still more credulous, There was 
universal belief in the evocation of departed 
spirits, upon evidence as cogent as modern 
Rapping Mediums consider sufficient in 1861, 
and with considerably more excuse. In the 
ninth century we find the Bishop of Aosta ex- 
communicating serpents, moles, mice, rats, and 
other beasts, because into these bestial forms 
the agents of Satan delighted to hide them- 
selves—somewhat stupidly, it would seem, see- 
ing how little fascination these beasts, gene- 
= have for mankind ;—but the demons were 
never held to be very wise. Saint Bernard, 
from the same cause, excommunicated flies, and 
all the flies in the district shrivelled up at once. 
In the year 1200, Saint Walthen, of Scotland, 
proclaimed that the devil assumed the forms of 
a pig, a bull, a black dog, a wolf, and a rat. The 
black dog and black cat were generally believed 
to have some secret understanding with the 
devil; and if owned by a wise man or a blear- 
eyed old woman, the evidence was sufficient. 
There is abundant evidence to prove that the 
spirit of Polytheism and its sorceries survived 
long after the official Polytheism was extinct. 
Its temples were in ruins, or were converted 
into churches; its idols were broken, or were 
rebaptised as saints and angels. Many a temple 
of Diana or of Venus is now crowded by wor- 
shippers of the Madonna, in very much the 
same spirit, and with not a little of the old 
forms. The traveller in Italy is constantly being 
surprised by some living tradition of Polytheism 
thinly veiled. In every Neapolitan hut may be 
seen the ancient Lares; only they assume the 
form of the Virgin, before whose image a lamp 
is kept for ever burning. Such images are 
transmitted from generation to generation. They 
are implored on every occasion, more even than 
the Saviour. When the superstitious Neapo- 
litan meditates a crime, he covers these images 
with a veil, to hide the crime from them, 





Sometimes the change from Pagan to Chris. 
tian has been very slight indeed, as in the case 
of Aidoneus of Epirus, who has been altered 
into Saint Donatus, and Dea Pelina, who has 
become Saint Pelino, and Felicitas Publica, who 
has become Santa Felicita. In festivals meant 
to please the populace, we expect to find the 
old traditions of worship, and to find the old 
divinities under the masks of saints. The fes- 
tivals of Ceres and Vesta, for example, have 
been slightly changed in the Neapolitan festival 
of the Madonna. Murray describes it thus: 
“Their persons are covered with every variety 
of ornament; the heads of both men and 
women are crowned with wreaths of flowers and 
fruits; in their hands they carry garlands and 
poles, like thyrsi, surmounted with branches of 
fruit or flowers. On their return homewards, 
their vehicles are decorated with branches of 
trees, intermixed with pictures of the Madonna 
purchased at her shrine, and their horses are 
gay with ribbons of all hues, and frequently 
with a plume of snowy feathers on their heads. 
The whole scene as fully realises the idea of a 
Bacchanalian procession as if we could now see 
one emerging from the gates of old Pompeii.” 

M. Maury notices that the processions and 
prayers of priests and augurs for the plantations, 
vines, and public health, have all been conse- 
crated anew. The sign of the cross, the use of 
holy water, and the Agnus Dei, have replaced 
the old exorcisms, charms, and talismans. The 
Hebrew names of God, or the names of the 
angels, and of Abraham or Solomon, took the 
place of the names of Pagan deities. If oracles 
disappeared, the tombs of martyrs and confes- 
sors were not silent, and were interrogated with 
the same credulity as had formerly been shown 
to the oracles. In vain the Church forbade 
sorcery and witchcraft; it encouraged many 
kindred superstitions, and did not destroy the 
source of all superstition. Paternosters were 
murmured over wounds, in the perfect belief 
that paternosters were curative, and that wounds 
did not follow any strictly inexorable course. 
The relics of saints were (and still are) devoutly 
believed to have a wonder-working power—the 
same power as was formerly attributed to charms 
and talismans. ‘The evil spirits who caused the 
drought, the sickness, or the wrecks, would 
shrink away in terror at the sight of the relics. 
And when the Church encouraged such beliefs as 
this, how could it expect to warn men from 
believing in chaplets which had the power of 
arresting bleeding, or in any other superstitions ? 

Some of the details collected by M. Maury 
are curious. Thus he notices that to this day 
the practice of os a fee for Charon (passage 
money across the Styx) is not quite unknown. 
In some districts the money is placed in the 
mouth of the corpse. By the inhabitants of the 
Jura it is placed under the head of the corpse, 
attached to alittle wooden cross. Inthe Morvan 
it is placed in the hands of the defunct. The 
statue of Cybele used annually to be plunged 
into the sacred bath; she is still publicly dipped, 
only Cybele has become a saint. In Perpignan 
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they solemnly dip the relics of Saint Gulderic in 
the waters of the Tét, confident by this cere- 
mony that they shall secure rain. Rain falls, 
sure enough; and if it sometimes falls too scan- 
tily, or too tardily, this is only attributed to 
meteoric influences by infidels and materialists. 

Many are the traces of the past which scholars 
find in the present. The Lupercalian festivals 
have become our Lenten carnival—rather a 
dreary festival, it must be owned! The January 
offerings have become our New Year’s gifts— 
pleasant enough, when they do not assume the 
shape of dreadfully good “ gift-books.” The 
salutation of “ God bless you,” when you sneeze, 
is thoroughly classical. No doubt the ingenious 
device of securing “luck” to a newly-married 
couple, by throwing an old shoe after the de- 
parting post-chaise, is equally ancient, and im- 
presses the philosophic mind with a lively sense 
of how men imagine the course of Nature to 
be determined. The evil eye is not only very 
ancient, but seems to be universal. The ancients 
believed that when any one’s ears tingled it was 
because somebody was talking of him; they be- 
lieved, also, that it was unlucky to spill the salt. 

We have already said that the Church, although 
appropriating many of the rites and ceremonies 
of Polytheism, energetically repudiated many 
others; but in vain. The demons which could 
not be invoked at the altar, were invoked in 
secret. Magic was called upon to perform what 
religion refused. The Church fulminated, and 
assured men: that they perilled their souls by 
commerce with demons; but it did not discredit 
the agency of the demons, and its menaces were 
futile. In vain also was the secular arm em- 
ployed against those whom the fear of hell could 
not restrain: the superstition was ineradicable, 
irresistible. Curiosity, the desire of vengeance, 
the passion for some secret means of superiority 
—these motives were stronger than fear, and 
these motives could only cease to impel men 
when men ceased to believe in supernatural 
agency. But against this belief the Church 
raised no voice. The wisest of men devoutly 
accepted it. Gregory the Third, in his edict 
against the use of Magic, especially addresses 
himself to the clergy as well as to the laity; 
but his edict is against the wse of Magic, not 
against the delief in Magic. 

Magic, no less than Science, rests on the ez- 
planation of phenomena. ‘Lhe only difference is 
that Magic seeks its explanation in some analogy 
drawn from human nature, and Science seeks its 
explanation in some analogy drawn from o¢her 
phenomena. No preliminary knowledge is re- 
quired for the former; man instinctively drama- 
uses the events, and interprets them by such 
motives as sway his own conduct. For the 
latter explanation it is necessary that a vast 
amount of knowledge shall have been accumu- 
lated ; man must know a great deal about many 

henomena before he can detect their laws. 

et us see this illustrated in the views held 
about Dreams. 

In Egypt, Assyria, Judea, and Greece, there 
Was a regular class of dream-interpreters, men 





who undertook to explain what was prefigured 
by dreams. No one doubted that the pheno- 
mena were supernatural. Dreams came to a 
man ; they were not suspected to be the action 
of his brain. We see this belief naively exhi- 
bited in Homer, who makes Jupiter summon a 
dream (oxeiros) to his presence as he would 
summon any other personage. He bids the 
dream descend to the camp of Agamemnon, 
and appear before that King of Men, to whom 
he must deliver a most delusive message. The 
dream departs, and repeats the very words of 
Jove. Nor is this conception wonderful. If 
you consider dreams, you will notice as one 
peculiarity that in them the mind is, as it were, 
separated into two distinct entities which hold 
converse with each other. We are often asto- 
nished at the statements and repartees of our 
double; we are puzzled by his questions ; we 
are angered or flattered by his remarks—and yet 
these have been our own creation. It is natural 
to suppose that we have actually been visited 
during sleep by one of the spirit world ; and until 
the science of psychology had learned to inter- 
pret the phenomena of dreams by the phenomena 
of waking thought, especially of reverie, this 
supernatural explanation would prevail. 

The same may be said of insanity. It was ne- 
cessarily regarded as supernatural, until science 
had shown it to be a disease of the nervous 
system. The dreadful aspect, the incoherent 
language and conduct of madmen, seemed oniy 
referable to an evil demon having got “ pos- 
session” of the man; and this belief was of 
course strengthened by the general tendency of 
madmen to attribute their actions to some one 
urging or forcing them. They fancied them- 
selves pursued by fiends, whom they saw in the 
lurid hight of their own distempered imagina- 
tions. But before science could have ascer- 
tained even the simplest laws of insanity, what 
an immense accumulation of knowledge on par- 
ticular points was necessary! Instead of be- 
lieving that a madman is “ possessed,” we say 
he is “diseased ;” instead of a demon within 
him to be exorcised, we say there is a functional 
disturbance in his nervous system which must 
be reduced to healthy activity once more. We 
know as certainly that a disease of this nervous 
system will produce the phenomena of insanity, 
as that an inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane will produce a catarrh, or that disease of 
the lungs will produce consumption. But what 
vast labours of many generations before it could 
have been ascertained that the nervous system 
was specially engaged in all mental phenomena, 
and that insanity was a disease of this system ! 
It was so much readier an explanation to sup- 
pose that a demon had entered the unhappy 
victim ; and this once suggested, it became a 
question how best to get rid of the demon. In- 
cantation was aneasy resort. Among the means 
of purification many nations seem to have fan- 
cied that “fumigation” must hold a high rank, 
demons decidedly objecting to stinks. ‘To this 
day the Sumoyedes and Ostiaks burn a bit of 
remdeer-skin under the nose of the maniac, 
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The patient falls into a sort of stupefaction 
from which he often revives considerably calmed, 
the action of a narcotic on his nervous system 
being mistaken for an action of stinks on the 
olfactories of the demon. The old superstition 
of hanging odoriferous plants over the door of 
the house of one “ possessed” points to the same 
belief that odours drive away demons. 

In this rapid survey of a wide subject we 
hope the saalee has been able to see that magic, 
which was the Science of the ancients—and the 
only science they could have for a long while—is 
wilful Nescience in moderns who have ample 
means at hand for ascertaining the fundamental 
fact that the order of Nature is not capricious 
but constant, and is not to be altered by incan- 
tations, even by those powerful incantations 
which take place in the “most respectable 
drawing-rooms” somewhat darkened. The an- 
cient thaumaturge was to a great extent his 
own dupe; if he did practise certain tricks, he 
had profound belief that there was an art to 
which he pretended. But the modern thauma- 
turge is generally an impostor; and those who 
believe in him, and his miracles, ought to be 
consistent, and believe in all the grossest super- 
stitions of the early ages. For if the order of 
Nature is zo¢ constant, as we suppose, there is 
no assignable limit to the power of Magic. 


THE KING OF YVETOT. 

BerancER has immortalised the King of 
Yvetot in one of his best songs. He describes 
him as a king little known in history, who, late 
to rise and early to bed, slept very well without 
any glory, and crowned by Jeanneton with a 
nightcap, was a good little king. The poet says 
he made four repasts a day in his thatched 
palace, travelled through his kingdom on an 
ass, and, fearing no harm, had a dog for his 
only guard, and was a goodlittle king. Never 
trying to enlarge his kingdom, he proved a 
pleasant neighbour, and making pleasure his 
code, was a model potentate; and it was only 
when he died and was buried that the people 
wept, saying he was a good little king. Beé- 
ranger adds that the portrait of this good and 
worthy prince is still preserved as the signboard 
of a fanious inn in his province, where very often 
the people exclaim while drinking before it : 

Oh! oh! oh! oh! ah! ah! ah! ah! 
Quel bon petit roi c’était 1a! 
La, la! 

We learn from Béranger’s Memoirs, that he 
sang his little king, as Chamisso wrote his Peter 
Schlemihl, or Shadowless Man, as a satire upon 
the vast and unsolid ambition of the First Bona- 
parte, who was then (1813) seen tottering to- 
wards his fall, after his disastrous Russian cam- 
paign. 

Yvetot is a little French village containing 
about a thousand inhabitants, situated on the 
railway between Paris and Havre. ‘The name 
Yvetot is composed of two words: “ Yve,” or 
* Yvo” (probably the same as Ives), a common 
German name, and “tot,” the Celtic word for a 





house or dwelling-place. Gaguin, a French his- 
torian of the sixteenth century, says the origin 
of the kingdom of Yvetot was contemporaneous 
with that of the French monarchy; that is to 
say, it was founded in the reign of the Mero- 
vingian king, Clotaire the First. The following 
is the story told by Gaguin : 

A certam lord of Yvetot, named Gaulthier, 
having incurred the wrath of King Clotaire, 
“went to foreign parts, where he made war 
against the enemies of the faith.” After ten 
years of voluntary exile, believing the king’s 
wrath to be somewhat appeased, and having ob- 
tained a letter from the Pope recommending 
him to mercy, Gaulthier ventured back to France. 
Arriving at Soissons on a Good Friday; and 
hearing that the king was at church, he hastened 
there, and, throwing himself at his feet, implored 
his pardon. “But Clotaire, being a savage 
prince, drawing his sword, ran it through his 
body.” On hearing of this murder, perpetrated 
in a church on such a day, the Pope threatened 
the murderer with his spiritual thunders if he 
did not immediately make some atonement for 
his crime. The terrified Clotaire, therefore, 
consented to erect the manor of Yvetot into a 
kingdom for the benefit of the heirs of his victim. 
Gaguin adds, that “he finds from an exact and 
indubitable authority that this extraordinary 
event took place in the year of grace 536.” 

Great doubts, however, have been cast upon 
the “indubitable authority” of Robert Gaguin, 
by reason that no mention of the king or 
kingdom of Yvetot is to be found in the annals 
of France prior to 1392, although there are 
allusions to the fief of Yvetot as far back as the 
eleventh century. Among the Norman lords 
who fought at the battle of Hastings under Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, the name of the Sire Jean 
d’Yvetot ocgurs, and about a century later, Gaul- 
thier d’Yvetot accompanied his suzerain, Henry 
the Second, to the Crusades. During the reign of 
Philippe-Auguste, in 1204, after the reunion of 
Normandy to France, the name of Robert 
d’Yvetot figures among the Norman lords pos- 
sessing noble and military fiefs, and who are re- 
quested to furnish “the third part of a man-at- 
arms” (Robertus de Yvetot tertiam partem 
militis): meaning, thereby, that he has to pay 
one-third of the expense of his own equipment. 

The first king of Yvetot recognised by the 
authorities of Normandy was Jean the Fourth, 
who reigned towards the end of the fourteenth 
century. He received letters patent from Charles 
the Sixth and Louis the Eleventh of France, 
forbidding any of their subjects from meddling 
with him, and acknowledging his rights and pri- 
vileges. Nevertheless, when on one occasion 
Louis the Eleventh (who never allowed himself 
to be called a king) happened to be at Yvetot, 
he somewhat alarmed Jean the Fourth by turn- 
ing towards his attendants and saying, ‘‘ Gen- 
tlemen, there are no longer any kings in France.” 
However, after a good deal of teasing, Jean the 
Fourth was permitted to reign and die, king of 
Yvetot. 





The kings of Yvetot possessed all the pre- 
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rogatives of sovereignty. They had a court of 
justice of the highest jurisdiction, which issued 
its decisions without appeal; in case of minority 
they could not be cand in the noble guard of 
the King of France; they were not required 
to serve in the army, nor to pay fealty and 
homage, nor any tax whatsoever ; and, ina word, 
they had no hierarchical superior. 

A medal, still preserved from the old charter- 
house of Yvetot, represents Martin the First, son 
of Jean the Fourth, sitting upon his throne—a 
sort of four-legged stool—with a plain gold 
crown upon his head, and dressed in a coat of 
mail fastened tight round the waist. He has 
long hair, like all the Merovingian kings, and is 
represented affectionately embracing one of his 
subjects named Bobé. Martin the First put into 
circulation as money, notched bits of leather, 
with the mark of a nail-head in the middle. 
But as the circulation of this sort of coin was 
restricted to his own state, when the king 
fell into difficulties, he was compelled to sell his 
kingdom to Pierre de Vilaines, the chamberlain 
of the King of France. 

Pierre Vilaines styled himself Pierre the 
First, and had reigned but a few months over his 
tiny kingdom when he was killed at the battle of 
Azincourt. His son, who succeeded him as Pierre 
the Second, died in the year 1418, after seeing 
his capital burnt down during the occupation of 
France by the English; and it was not until 
after the invaders had been driven out of the 
country that the kingdom of Yvetot was re- 
established in “allits privileges,” and Guillaume 
Chenu ascended the four-legged stool under the 
title of Guillaume the First. But he was not 
permitted to enjoy it unmolested. The law 
officers of France were jealous of the little court 
of Yvetot, which, pronouncing and executing its 
own sentences, would acknowledge no higher 
power than its own. Yet the King of France, 
after much litigation, by letters patent dated 
1461 confirmed the independence of Yvetot. 

The great event of the reign of Guillaume the 
First, was the sinking of a well in the court-yard 
of his chateau, for the benefit of those of his sub- 
jects who could not obtain drinking water. This 
well still exists ; and the king commemorated his 
achievement by a medal with a representation 
of a well, a crank, a bucket, and a rope. 

Guillaume was succeeded by his son Jacques, 
who had two sons and one daughter. The 
youngest son lost his rank by marrying a 
daughter of a simple burgess of Rouen, while 
the princess royal of Yvetot married a courtier 
named Jean Baucher, who, on the death of 
Jacques the First, took possession of the four- 
legged stool, to the exclusion of the eldest son of 
the late king. His wife, however, happening to die 
soon afterwards, Jean Baucher saw in the occur- 
rence the hand of God, and in a fit of remorse 
restored the crown to its rightful heir, Pierre 
the First, familiarly nicknamed by his subjects 
Pierrot, or clown. 

Martin Dubellay, an ambassador of Francis 
the First, and governor of Normandy, having 
married Isabeau, the granddaughter of Pierrot, 





became king of Yvetot, because in France the 
sceptre cannot become a distaff. 

During the reignof Henry the Secondof France 
the Norman parliament succeeded in wresting 
from the court of Yvetot the power of pronounc- 
ing decrees without appeal, and from this time 
the kingdom sank into the condition of a fief. 
Nevertheless, when the successor of Martin the 
Second appeared at the coronation of Marie de 
Médicis, the king, Henry the Fourth, perceiving 
that no seat had been reserved for him, showe 
him to one himself, saying, “I will have a seat 
of honour given to my little king of Yvetot, in 
accordance with his station and his rank.” 

The kingdom of Yvetot, in fact, no longer 
existed after the Norman parliament had ob- 
tained the right of control over its high court of 
law; and from that time the lords of Yvetot, 
ceasing to call themselves kings, took the title 
of princes. The last prince of Yvetot, born in 
1753, passed his life in travelling, writing books 
of no permanent value, and corresponding with 
Voltaire, and other eminent men of his time. 
He endowed his kingdom with a market and a 
church, and the inscriptions to the honour of 
“Camillus the Third” are still to be seen 
upon their facades. When this literary king 
died, in 1789, the dynasty and kingdom of Yvetot 
perished 

So, this is all that is known of BERANGER’s 
delightful little king, who slept very well with- 
out any glory, was crowned with a nightcap, 
had a dog for his guard, and was a good little 
king. Heaven send all the world as good kings ! 





A DAY’S RIDE: A LIFE’S ROMANCE, 
CHAPTER XLVII. 

Txoven I was a few minutes late for dinner, 
Miss Herbert did not chide me for delay. She 
was charming in her reception of me; nor was 
the fascination diminished to me by feeling 
with what generous warmth she had defended 
and upheld me. 

There is a marvellous charm in the being de- 
fended by one you love, and of whose kind feel- 
ing towards you, you had never dared to assure 
yourself till the very moment that confirmed it. 
I don’t know if I ever felt in such spirits in 
my life. Not that I was gay or light-hearted 
so much as happy—happy in the sense of a self- 
esteem I had not known till then. And what a 
spirit of cordial familiarity was there now be- 
tween us! She spoke to me of her daily life, 
its habits and even of its trials ; not complain- 
ingly nor fretfully, far from it, but in a way to 
imply that these were the burdeus meted out to 
all, and that none should arrogantly imagine he 
was to escape the lot of his fellows. And then 
we talked of the Croftons, of whom she was 
curious to hear details—their ages, appearance, 
manner, and so on—lastly, how I came to know 
them, and thus imperceptibly led me to tell 
of myself and of my story. I am sure that 
we each of us had enough of care upon our 
hearts, and yet none would have ever guessed it 
to have seen how joyously and merrily we 
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laughed over some of the incidents of my 
chequered career. She bantered me, too, on the 
feeble and wayward impulses by which I had 
suffered myself to be moved, and gravely asked 
me, had I accomplished any single one of all 
objects I had set before my mind in starting ? 

Far more earnestly, however, did we discuss 
the future. She heard with joy that I had al- 
ready secured a passage for Constantinople, and 
declared that she could not dismiss from her 
mind the impression that I was destined to aid 
their return to happiness and prosperity. I 
liked the notion, too, of there being a fate in 
our first meeting; a fate in that acquaintance- 
ship with the Croftons, which gave the occasion 
to seek her out again; and last of all, if it 
might be so, a fate in the influence I was to 
exercise over their fortunes. I was so absorbed 
in these pleasant themes, that I, with as little 
of the lion in my heart as any man breathing, 
never once thought of the quarrel and its im- 
poms consequences. How my heart beat as 
ner soft breath fanned me while she spoke! 
As she was telling when and from whence | was 
to write to her, the servant came to say that a 

entleman outside begged to see Mr. Potts. I 
1urried to the hall. 

* Not come to disturb you, Potts,” said the 
skipper, in a brisk tone; “only thought it best 
to make your mind easy. It’s all right.” 

** A thousand thanks, captain,” said I, warmly. 
“IT knew when the negotiation was in your 
hands, it would be so.” 

“Yes ; his friend, a Major Colesby, boggied a 
bit at first. Couldn’t see the thing in the light 
I put it. Asked very often ‘who were you? 
asked, too, ‘who J was ? Good that:! it made me 
laugh. Rather late in the day, I take it, to ask 
who Bob Rogers is! But in the end, as I said, 
it all comes right, quite right.” 

* And his apology was full, ample, and 
explicit ? Was it in writing, Rogers? Id like 
it in writing.” 

“ Like what in writing ?” 

** His apology, or explanation, or whatever 
you like to call it.” 

“Who ever spoke of such a thing? Who 
so much as dreamed of it? Haven't I told 
you the affair is all right ? and what does all right 
mean, eh ?—what does it mean 2” 

“1 know what it ought to mean,” said I, 
angrily. 

** So do I, and so do most men in this island, 
sir. It means twelve paces under the Battery 
wall, fire together, and as many shots as the 
aggrieved asks for. ‘That’s all right, isn’t it ?” 

“In one sense it is so,” said I, with a mock 
composure, 

“Well, that’s the only sense I ever meant to 
consider it by. Go back now to your tea, or 
your sugar-and-water, or whatever it is, and 
when you come home to-night, step into-my 
room, and we'll have a cozy chat and a cigar. 
There’s one or two trifling things that I don’t 
understand in this affair, and I put my own ex- 
planation on them, and maybe it ain’t the right 
one. Not that it signifies ow, you perceive, be- 





cause you are here to the fore, and can set them 
right. But as by this time to-morrow you might 
be where—I won’t mention—we may as well 
put them straight this evening.” ° 

“T’ll beat you up, depend upon it,” said I, 
affecting a slap-dash style. “1 can’t tell you 
how glad I am to have fallen into your hands, 
Rogers. You suit me exactly.” 

* Well, it’s more than I expected when I saw 
you first, and I kept saying to myself, ‘ What- 
ever could have mt adhen Joe to send me a 
creature like that?’ To tell you the truth, I 
thought you were in the cheap funeral line.” 

“Droit dog!” said I, while my fingers were 
writhing and twisting with passion. 

“Not that it’s fair to take a fellow by his 
looks. I’m aware of that, Potts. But go back 
to the parlour—that’s the second time the maid 
has come out to see what keeps you. Go back, 
and enjoy yourself; maybe you won’t have so 
pleasant an opportunity soon again.” 

This was the parting speech of the wretch as 
he buttoned the collar of his coat, and with a 
short nod bade me good-by, and left me. 

“ Why did you not ask your friend to take a 
cup of tea with us?” said Kate, as I re-entered 
the drawing-room. 

“Oh! it was the skipper, a rough sort of 
creature, not exactly made for drawing-room 
life; besides, he only came to ask me a ques- 
tion.” 

“T hope it was not a very unpleasant one, for 
you look pale and anxious.” 

“ Nothing of the kind—a mere formal matter 
about my baggage.” 

It was no use; from that moment, I was the 
most miserable of mankind. What availed it 
to speculate any longer on the future? How 
could I interest myself in what years might 
bring forth? Hours, and a very few of them, 
were all that were left to me. Poor girl! how 
tenderly she tried to divert my sorrow; she, 
most probably, ascribed it to the prospect of 
our speedy separation ; and with delicacy and 
tact, she tried to trace out some faint out- 
lines of what painters call “extreme dis- 
tance”—a sort of future, where all the skies 
would be rose-coloured and all the mountains 
blue. I am sure, if a choice had been given me 
at that instant, I would rather have been a 
courageous man than the greatest genius in the 
universe. J knew better what was before me, 
At last it came to ten o’clock, and I arose to 
say good-by. I found it very hard not to fall 
upon her neck, and say, “ Don’t be angry with 
poor Potts; this is his last as it is his first 
embrace.” 

“ Wear that ring for me and for my sake,” 
said she, giving me one from her finger ; “ dou’t 
refuse me—it has no value save what you may 
attach to it from having been mine.” 

Oh dear! what a gulp it cost me not to say, 
“T’ll never take it off while I live,” and then 
add, “ which will be about eight hours and a 
half more.” 

When I got into the open air, I ran as if a 
pack of wolves were in pursuit of me. I cannot 
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say why; but the rapid motion served to warm 
my blood, so that when I reached the hotel, I 
felt, more assured and more resolute. 

Rogers was asleep, and so soundly that | 
had to pull the pillow from beneath his head 
before 1 could awaken him; and when I had 
accomplished the feat, either the remote effect 
of his last brandy-and-water, or his drowsiness, 
had so obscured his faculties that all he could 
wiumble out was, “ Hit him where he can’t be 
spliced—hit him where they can’t splice him !” 
[tried for a long time to recal him to sense 
and intelligence, but I got nothing from him 
save the one inestimable precept ; and so I went 
to my room, and throwing myself on my bed in 
my cloak, prepared for a night of gloomy 
retrospect and gloomier anticipation; but, odd 
enough, I was asleep the moment I lay down. 

“Get up, old fellow,” cried Rogers, shaking 
me violently, just as the dawn was breaking; 
“we're lucky if we can get aboard before they 
catch us.” 

“What do you mean?” said I. 
happened ?” 

“The governor has got wind of our shindy, 
and put all the red-coats in arrest, and ordered 
the police to nab us too.” 

“ Bless him! bless him!’ muttered I. 

“Ay, so say I. He be blessed!” cried he, 
catching up my words; “but let us make off 
through the garden; my gig is down in the 
offing, and they’ll pull in when they hear my 
whistle. Ain’t it provoking—ain’t it enough to 
make a man swear ?” 

“T have no words for what I feel, Rogers,” 
said I, bustling about to collect my stray articles 
through the room. “If I ever chance upon 
that governor—he has only five years of it—I 
believe e 

“Come along! I see the boat coming round 
the point yonder.” And with this we slipped 
noiselessly down the stairs, down the street, 
and gained the jetty. 

“Steam up?” asked the skipper, as he 
jumped into the gig. 

“Ay, ay, sir; and we’re short on the an- 
chor, too.” 

Tn less than half an hour we were under weigh, 
and I don’t think I ever admired a land prospect 
receding from view with more intense delight 
than I did that, my last glimpse of Malta. 


“ What’s 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 

Our voyage had nothing remarkable to re- 
cord: we reached Constantinople in due course, 
and during the few days the at i remained 
I had abundant time to discover that there 
was no trace of any one resembling him I 
sought for. By the advice of Rogers, I accom- 
panied him to Odessa. ‘There, too, 1 was not 
more fortunate; and though I imstituted the 
most persevering inquiries, all I could learn was 
that some Americans were employed by the 
Russian Government in raising the frigates 
sunk at Sebastopol, and that it was not impos- 
sible an Englishman, such as I described, might 





have met an engagement amongst them. At 


all events, one of the coasting craft was already 
at Odessa, and I went on board of her to make 
my inquiry. I learned from the mate, who was 
a German, that they had come over ou rather a 
strange errand, which was to convey a corps of 
circus people to Balaclava. The American con- 
tractor at that place being in want of some 
amusement, had arranged with these people to 
give some weeks’ performances there, but that, 
from an incident that had just occurred, the 
project had failed. ‘This was no less than the 
elopement of the chief dancer, a young girl of 
great beauty, with a young Prince of Bavaria, 
It was rumoured that he had married her, but 
my informant gave little credence to this version. 
and averred that he believed he had bought, 
not only herself, but a favourite old Arab horse 
she rode, for thirty thousand piastres. I asked 
eagerly where the others of the corps were to 
be found, and heard they had crossed over to 
Simoom, all broken up and disjointed, the chicf 
clown having died of grief after the girl’s flight. 

If I heard this tale rudely narrated, and not 
always with the sort of comment that went 
with my sympathies, I sorrowed sincerely over 
it, for I guessed upon whom these events had 
fallen, and recognised poor old Vaterchen and 
the dark-eyed Tintefleck. 

“You’ve fallen into the black melancholies 
these some days back,” said Rogers to me. 
“Rouse up, and take acruise with me. I’m 
going over to Balaclava with these steam-boilers, 
and then to Sinope, and so back to the Bospho- 
rus. Come aboard to-night, it will do you good.” 

I took his counsel, and at noon next day we 
dropped anchor at Balaclava. We had scarcely 
passed our “health papers,” when a boat came 
out with a message to inquire if we had a 
doctor on board who could speak English, for 
the American contractor had fallen from one of 
the scaffolds that morning, and was lying dread- 
fully injured up at Sebastopol, but unable to 
explain himself to the Russian surgeons, 1 
was not without some small skill in medicine ; 
and, besides, out of common humanity, I felt it 
my duty to set out, and at about sunset J reached 
Sebastopol. 

Being supposed to be a physician of great 
skill and eminence, I was treated by ail the 
persons about with much deference, and, after 
very few minutes’ delay, introduced into the 
room where the sick man lay. He had ordered 
that when an English doctor could be found, 
they were to leave them perfectly alone together , 
so that as I entered, the door was closed imme- 
diately, and I found myself alone by the bedside 
of the sufferer. The curtain was closely drawn 
across the windows, and it was already dusk, so 
that all Icould discover was the figure of a man, 
who lay breathing very heavily, and with the 
irregular action that implies great pain. 

“Are you English?” said he, in a strong, 
full voice. ‘“‘ Well, feel that pulse, and tell me 
if it means sinking—I suspect it does.” 

I took his hand and laid my finger on the 
artery. It was beating furiously—far too fast 
to count, but not weakly nor faintly. 
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“No,” said I ; “ this is fever, but not debility.” 

“T don’t want subtleties,” rejoined he, 
roughly. “I want to know am I dying? Draw 
the curtain there, open the window full, and 
have alook at me.” 

I did as he bade me, and returned to the bed- 
side. It was all I could do not to ery out with 
astonishment ; for, though terribly disfigured 
by his wounds, his eyes actually covered by the 
torn scalp that hung over them, I saw that it 
was Harpar lay before me, his large reddish 
beard now matted and clotted with blood. 

“ Well, what’s the verdict ?” cried he, steruly ; 
“don’t keep me in suspense.” 

“I do not perceive any grave symptoms so 
far——” 

“No cant, my good friend, no cant! It’s out 
of place just now. Be honest, and say what is 
it to he—live or die ¥”’ 

“So far as I can judge, I say, live.” 

“Well, then, set about the repairs at once. 
Ask for what you want—they’!l bring it.” 

Deeming it better not to occasion any shock 
whatever to a man in his state, I forbore de- 
claring who I was, and set about my office with 
what skill I could. 

With the aid of a Russian surgeon, who spoke 
German well, I managed to dress the wounds 
and bandage the fractured arm, during which 
the patient never spoke once, nor, indeed, 
seemed to be at all concerned in what was 
going on. 

«You can stay here, I hope,” said he to me, 
when all was finished. “At least, you'll sce 
me through the worst of it. I can afford to pay, 
and pay well.” 

” Pi stay,” said I, imitating his own laconic 
way ; and no more was said. 

ow, though it was not my intention to pass 
myself off for a physician, or derive any, even 
the smallest advantage from the assumption of 
such a character, I saw that, remote as the poor 
sufferer was from his friends and country, and 
totally destitute of even companionship, it 
woul have been cruel to desert him until he 
was sufficiently recovered to be left with servants. 

From his calm composure, and the self-control 
he was able to exercise, I had formed a far too 
favourable opinion of his case. When I saw him 
first, the inflammatory symptoms had not yet set 
in; so that, at my next visit, I found him in a 
high fever, raving wildly. In his wanderings he 
imagined himself ever directing some gigantic 
enterprise, with hundreds of men at his com- 
mand, whose efforts he was cheering or chiding 
alternately. The indomitable will of a most 
resolute nature was displayed in all he said; 
and though his bodily suffermgs must lave been 
intense, he only alluded to them to show how 
little power they had to arrest his activity. His 
ever-recurring ery was, “It can be done, men! 
lt can be done! See that we do it !” 

1 own that, even though stretched there on a 
sick-bed, and raving madly, this man’s unquench- 
able energy impressed me greatly; and [ often 
fancied to myself what must have been the re- 
sources of such a bold spirit in sad contrast to 





a nature pliant and yielding like mine. To the 
violence of the first access, there soon succeeded 
the far more dangerous state of low fever, 
through which I never left him, Care and in- 
cessant watching could alone save him, and | 
devoted myself to the last with the resolve to 
make this effort the first of a new and changed 
existence. 

Day and night in the sick-room, I lost appe- 
tite and strength, while an unceasing care preyed 
upon me and deprived me even of rest. The very 
vacillations of the sick man’s malady had affected 
my nerves, rendering me over-anxious, so that 
just as he had passed the great crisis of the 
malady, I was stricken down with it myself. 

My first day of convalescence after seven 
weeks of fever found me sitting at a little 
window that looked upon the sea, or rather the 
harbour of Sebastopol, where two frigates and 
some smaller vessels were at anchor. A group 
of lighters and such unpicturesque craft occu- 
pied another part of the scene, engaged as it 
seemed in operations for raising other vessels. 
It was in gazing for a long while at these, and 
guessing their occupation, that I learned to 
trace out the past, and why and how I had come 
to be sitting there. Every morning tlie German 
servant who tended me through my illness, 
used to bring me the “ Herr Baron’s” compli- 
ments to know how I was, and now he came to 
say, that as the “ Herr Baron” was able to walk 
so far, he begged that he might be permitted to 
come and pay me avisit. I was aware of the 
Russian custom of giving titles to all who 
served the government in positions of high trust, 
and was therefore not astonished when the an- 
nouncement of the Herr Baron was followed 
by the entrance of Harpar, who, sadly reduced, 
and leaning on a crutch, made his way slowly to 
where I sat. I attempted to rise to receive 
him, but he cried out, half sternly, 

“ Sit still! we are neither of us in good trim 
for ceremony.” 

He motioned to the servants to leave us alone; 
then, laying his wasted hand in mine, for we 
were each too weak to grasp the other, he said, 

“T know all about it. It was you saved my 
life, and risked your own to do it.” 

I muttered out some unmeaning words—l 
know not well what—about duty and the like. 

* T don’t care a brass button for the motive. 
You stood to me like a man.” As he said this, 
he looked hard at me, and shading the light 
with his hand, peered into my face. “ Haven't 
we met before this? Is not your name Potts?” 

* Yes, and you’re Harpar.” 

He reddened, but so slightly, that but for the 
previous paleness of his sickly cheek it would 
not have been noticeable. : 

“T have often thought about you,” said he, 
musingly. “This is not the only service you 
have done me; the first was at Lindau ; mayhap 
you have forgotten it. You lent me two hundred 
florins, and, if I’m not much mistaken, when yeu 
were far from being rich yourself.” 

He leaned his head on his hand, and seemed 
to have fallen into a musing fit. 
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“ And after all,” said I, “of the best turn I 
ever did you, you have never heard in your life, 
and what is more, might never hear, if not from 
myself. Do you remember an altercation on 
the road to Feldkirch, with a man called 
Rigges ?” 

“To be sure I do; he smashed the small-bone 
of this arm for me; but I gave worse than I 
got. They never could find that bullet I sent 
into his side, and he died of it at Palermo. But 
what share in this did you bear?” 

* Not the worst nor the best ; but I was im- 
prisoned for a twelvemonth in your place.” 

“ Imprisoned for me?” 

“ Yes; they assumed that I was Harpar, and 
as I took no steps to undeceive them, there I 
remained till they seemed to have forgotten all 
about me.” 

Harpar questioned me closely and keenly as 
to the reasons that prompted this act of mine— 
an act all the more remarkable, as, to use his 
own words, “ We were men who had no friend- 

ship for each other, actually strangers ;” and, 
added he, significantly, “the sort of fellows 
who, somehow, do not usually ‘hit it off’ to- 
gether. You, a man of leisure, with your own 
dreamy mode of life; I, a hard worker, who 
could not enjoy idleness; and in this sense, far 
more likely to hold each other cheaply than 
otherwise.” 

I attempted to account for this piece of devo- 
tion as best I might, but not very successfully, 
since I was only endeavouring to explain what I 
really did not well understand myself. Nor 
could a vague desire to do something generous, 
merely because it was generous, satisfy the 
practical intelligence of him who heard me. 

“ Well,” said he, at last, “all that machinery 
you have described is so new and strange to me, 
I can tell nothing as to how it ought to work; 
but I’m as grateful to you as a man can be for 
a service which he could not have rendered Aim- 
self, nor has the slightest notion of what could 
have prompted you to do. Now, let me hear 
by what chance you came here ?” 

* You must listen to a long story to learn 
that,” said I; and as he declared that he had 
nothing more pressing to do with his time, I 
began, almost as I have begun with my reader. 
On my first mention of Crofton, he asked me to 
repeat the name; and when I spoke of meet- 
ing Miss Herbert at the Milford station, he 
slightly moved his chair, as if to avoid the 
strong light from the window; but from that 
moment till I finished, he never interrupted me 


. by a word, nor interposed a question. 


“ And it was she gave you that old seal-ring 
I see on your finger ?” said he, at last. 

“Yes,” said 1. “How came you to guess 
that ?” 

“ Because J gave it to her the day she was 
sixteen! I am her father.” 

I drew a long breath, and could only clutch 
his arm with astonishment, without being able 
to speak. 

“ Tt’s all well known in England, now. Every- 
body has been paid in full, my creditors have 


met in a body, and signed a request to me to 
come back and recommence business. They 
have done more; they have bought up the lease 
of the Foundry, and sent it out tome. Ay, and 
old Elkanah’s mortgage, too, is redeemed, and I 
don’t owe a shilling.” 

“ You must have worked hard to accomplish 
all this ?” 

“ Pretty hard, no doubt. You remember 
those little boats with the holes in’em at Lindau. 
They did the business for me. I was fool enough 
at that time to imagine that you had got a clue 
to my discovery, and were after me to pick up 
all the details. I ought to have known better! 
It was easy enough to see that you could have 
no head for anything with a ‘ tough bone’ in it! 
Light, thoughtless creatures of your kind are 
never dangerous anywhere!” 

I was not quite sure whether I was expected 
to return thanks for this speech in my favour, 
and therefore only made some very unintelligible 
mutterings. 

“There’s only one liner now to be raised, and 
all the guns are already out of her, but I can 
return to-morrow. I am free; my contract is 
completed; and the Ignatief sloop-of-war is at 
my orders at Balaclava to convey me to any 
port I please in Europe.” 

He said this so boastfully and so vainglo- 
riously, that I really felt Potts in his humility 
was not the smaller man of the two. Nor, per- 
haps, was my irritation the less at seeing how 
little surprise our singular meeting had caused 
him, and how much he regarded all I had done 
in his behalf as being ordinary and common- 
place services. But, perhaps, the coup de grace 
of my misery came as he said: 

“Though I forwarded that ten-pound note 
you lent me to Rome, perhaps you'll like 
to have it now. If you need any more, say 
so.” 

My heart was in my mouth, and I felt that 
I’d have died of starvation rather than accepi 
the humblest benefit at his hands. 

“ Very well,” said he to my refusal ; “all the 
better that you’ve no need of cash, for, to tell 
the truth, Potts, you’re not much of a doctor, 
nor are you very remarkable as a man of genius ; 
and it is a kind thing of Providence when such 
fellows as you are born with even a ‘pewter 
spoon’ in their mouths,” 

I nearly choked, but I said nothing. 

“If you’d like me to land you anywhere in 
the Levant, or down towards the Spanish coast, 
only tell me.” 

“ No, nothing of the kind. I’m going north; 
I’m going to Moscow, to Tobolsk: I’m going 
to Persia and Astracan,” said I, in wildest con- 
fusion. 

“ Well, I can give you a capital travelling 
cloak—it’s one of those buntas they make in 
the Banat, and you'll need it, for they have 
fearfully severe cold in those countries.” 

With this, and not waiting my resolute refusal, 
he rose, hobbled out of the room, and I—ay, 
there’s no concealing it—burst out a crying! 








Weak and sick as I was, I procured an 








(March 23, 1861.) 
“araba” that night, and, without one word of | either—but I drew nigh to the carriage, and rais- 
adieu, set out for Krim. ing my hat respectfully, asked if her highness 
* * * * would deign to remember an old acquaintance. 
* * * * * “Tam unfortunate enough, sir, not to be able 
Tt was about two years after this—my peed bes recal you,” said she, in most perfect Pa- 
lad died in the interval, leaving me a small but | risian French. 
sufficient fortune to live on, and I had just ; « My name you may have forgotten, ma- 
arrived in Paris, after a long desultory ramble: dame, but scarcely so either our first meeting 
through the east of Europe—I was standing! at Schaffhausen, or our last at Bregenz.” 
one morning early in one of the small alleys of}  “ These are all riddles to me, sir; and I am 
the Champs Elysées, watching with half listless | sure you are too well bred to persist in an 
curiosity the various grooms as they passed to | error after you have recognised it to be such.” 
exercise their horses in the Bois de Boulogne. | With a cold smile and a haughty bow, she mo- 
Group after group passed me of those magnifi- | tioned the coachman to drive on, and I saw her 
cent animals in which Paris is now more than | no more. 
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the rival of London, and at length I was struck | 
by the appearance of a very smartly-dressed | 
groom, who led along beside hima small-sized 
horse, completely sheeted and shrouded from 
view. Believing that this must prove some 
creature of rare beauty, an Arab of purest de- 
scent, I followed them as they went, and at last 
overtook them. 

The groom was English, and hy my offer of a| 
cigar, somewhat better than the one he was | 
smoking, he was very willing to satisfy my cu- 
riosity, 

“JT suppose he has Arab blood in him,” 
said he, half contemptuously; “but he’s forty 
years old now if he’s a day. What they keep 
him for 1 don’t know, but they make as oo 
work about him as if he was a Christian; and, 
as for myself, I have nothing else to do than 
walk him twice a day to his exercise, and take 
care that his oats are well bruised and mixed | 
with linseed, for he hasn’t a tooth left.” 

“] suppose his master is some very rich man, 
who can afford himself a caprice like this.” 

“ For the matter of money, he has enough of 
it. He is the Prince Ernest Maximilian of Wiir- 
temberg, and, except the Emperor, has the best 
stable in all Paris. But I don’t think that he 
cares much for the old horse; it’s the Princess 
likes him, and she constantly drives out to the 
wood here, and when we come to a quiet spot, 
where there are no strangers, she makes me 
take off all the body-clothes and the hoods, and 
she’ll get out. of the carriage and pat him. And 
he kriows her, that he does! and lifts up that 
old leg of his when:she comes towards him, and 
tries to whinny, too. But here she comes now, 
and it won’t do if I’m seen talking to you, so 
just drop behind, sir, and never notice me.” 

I erossed the road, and had but reached 
the opposite pathway, when a carriage stopped, 
and the old horse drew up beside it. Aer a 
word or two, the groom took off the hood, and 
there was Blondel! But my amazement was lost 
in the greater shock, that the Princess, whose 
jewelled hand held out the sugar to him, was no 
other than Catinka! 

I cannot say with what motive I was im- 
pelled—perhaps the action was too quick for 











Stung to the very quick, but yet not without 
a misgiving that I might be possibly mistaken, I 


| hurried to the police department, where the list 


of strangers was preserved. By sending in my 
card I was admitted to see one of the chiefs of 
the department, who politely informed me that 
the princess was totally unknown as to family, 
and not included in the Gotha Almanack. . 

“May I ask,” said he, as I prepared to re- 
tire, “if this letter here—it has been with us 
for more than a year—is for your address? It 
came with an enclosure covering any possible 
expense in reaching your address, and has lain 
here ever since.” 

“ Yes,” said I, “ my name is Algernon Sydney 
Potts.” 


Strange are the changes and vicissitudes of 
life! Just as I stood there, shocked and over- 
whelmed with one trait of cold ingratitude, I 
found a letter from Kate (she who was once 
Kate Herbert), telling me how they had seut 
messengers after me through Europe, and 
begging, if these lines should ever reach me, to 
come to them in Wales. “ My father loves you, 
my mother longs to know you, and none can be 
more eager to thank you than your friend Kate 
Whalley.” 


I set off for England that night—I left for 
Wales the next morning—and I have never 
quitted it since that day. 


THE END OF ADAY’S RIDE: A LIFE’S ROMANCE. 
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CHAPTER I. TIE VILLAGE. clear North Devonshire sky of a November day 
. : ge ., | without a cloud. The village itself was so 
_ “Anp a mighty sing’lar and pretty =e it | steeped in autumnal foliage, from the houses 
is, as ever I saw in all the days of my life!” said | giving on the pier, to the topmost round 
a —ary. he pes to look at it of the topmost ladder, that one might have 

aptain Jorgan had to look high to look at it, | fancied it was a birds’ . 
f the aia ten tal chant a the fms ae - fancied it was out a birds’-nesting, and was (as 
OF ING VinRgS Was Sams Sacer oP Of 4! indeed it was) a wonderful climber. And men- 
steep aud lofty cliff. There was no road in it, | tioning birds, the place was not without some 
there was no wheeled vehicle in it, there was | music from them too; for, the rook was very 
] ay Par, ; Hi Pa 8 . . ? 

not a level yard Mn it. From the sea-beach to busy on the higher levels, and the gull with his 
the clif-top, two irregular rows of white houses, flapping wings was fishing iu the bay, and the 
placed opposite to one another, and twisting | Jysty little robin was hopping among the great 
here and there and there and here, rose, like | stone blocks and iron rings of the break‘vater, 
the sides of a long succession of stages of | fearless in the faith of his ancestors and the 
crooked ladders, and you climbed up the village | Children in the Wood. 
or climbed down the village by the staves be- Thus it came to pass that Captain Jorgan, 
tween: some six feet wide or so, and made of | sitting balancing himself on the pier-wall, struck 
sharp irregular stones. The old pack-saddle, | j,i leg with his open hand, as some men do when 
long laid aside in most parts of England as one they are pleased—and as he always did when he 
of the appendages of its infancy, flourished here | was pleased—and said : 





intact. Strings of pack-horses and pack-donkeys “ A mighty sing’lar and pretty place it is, as 
toiled slowly up the staves of the ladders, bear- | eyer I saw in all the days of my life i 
ng fish, and coal, aud such other cargo as was Captain Jorgan had not been through the 





unshipping at the pier from the dancing fleet village, but had come down to the picr by a 
of village boats, and from two or three little | winding side-road, to have a preliminary look at 
coasting traders. As the beasts of burden as- | jt from the level of his own natural clement. 
cended laden, or descended light, they got so | He had seen many things and places, and had 
lost at intervals in the floating clouds of village | stowed them all away in a shrewd intellect and 
smoke, that they seemed to dive down some of | a yjgorous memory. He was an American born, 
the village chimneys and come to the surface was Captain Jorgan—a New Englander—but 
again far off, high above others. No two! he was a citizen of the world, and a combination 
houses in the village were alike, in chimney, size, of most of the best qualities of most of its best 
shape, door, window, gable, roof-tree, anything. | countries. 

The sides of the ladders were musical with For Captain Jorgan to sit anywhere in his 
water, running clear and bright. ‘The staves | Jone-skirted blue coat and blue trousers, with- 
were musical with the clattering feet of the out. holding converse with everybody withia 
pack-horses and pack-donkeys, and the voices speaking distance, was a sheer impossibility. So, 
of the fishermen urging them up, mingled with the captain fell to talking with the fishermen, and 
the voices of the fishermen’s wives aud their | to asking them knowing questions about the 
many children. ‘The pier was musical with the | fishery, aud the tides, and the currents, and the 
wash of the sea, the creaking of capstans and | race of water off that point yonder, and what 
Windlasses, and the airy fluttering of little vanes | you kept in your eye and got into a line with 
and sails. ‘The rough sca-bleached boulders of | what else when you ran into the little harbour; 
Which the pier was made, and the whiter boulders | and other nautical profuudities. Among the 
of the shore, were brown with drying nets. The | men who exchanged ideas with the captain, was 
red-brown cliffs, richly wooded to their ex- | a young fellow who exactly hit his faucy—a young 
tremest verge, had their softened aud beautiful | fisherman of two or three-and-twenty, in the 
forus reflected in the bluest water, under the | rough sea-dress of his crait, with a brown face, 
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dark curling hair, and bright modest eyes under 
his Sou’-Wester hat, and with a frank but simple 
and retiring manner which the captain found 
uncommonly taking. “Id bet a thousand 
dollars,” said the captain to himself, “ that 
your father was an honest man !” 

“Might you be married now?” asked the 
captain when he had had some talk with this 
new acquaintance. 

‘Not. yet.” 

“ Going to be ?” said the captain. 

*T hope so.” 

The captain’s keen glance followed the 
slightest possible turn of the dark eve, and the 
slightest possible tilt of the Sou’-Wester hat. 
The captain then slapped both his legs, and said 
to himself : 

“Never knew such a good thing in all my 
life! There’s his sweetheart looking over the 
wall !” 

There was a very pretty girl looking over the 
wall, from a little platform of cottage, vine, and 
fuchsia; and she certainly did not look as if the 
presence of this young fisherman in the land- 
scape, made it any the less sunny and hopeful 
for her. 

Captain Jorgan, having doubled himself up to 
laugh with that hearty good nature which is 
quite exultant in the innocent happiness of 
other people, had undoubled himself and was 
going to start a new subject, when there ap- 
peared coming down the lower ladders of stones 
aman whom he hailed as “Tom Pettifer Ho!” 
Tom Pettifer Ho responded with alacrity, and 
in speedy course descended on the pier. 

* Afraid of a sunstroke in England in Novem- 
ber, Tom, that you wear your tropical hat, 
strongly paid outside and paper-lined inside, 
here?” said the captain, eyeing it. 

“It’s as well to be on the safe side, sir,’”’ re- 
piied ‘om. 

“Sale side!” repeated the captain, laughing. 
“You'd guard against a sunstroke with that old 
hat,in an Jee Pack. Wa’al! What have you 
made out at the Post-cflice ?” 

“Tt is the Post-ollice, sir.” 

“ What’s the Post-oflice ?” said the captain. 

“The name, sir, ‘The name keeps the Post- 
office.” 

‘A coincidence!” said the captain. “A 
lucky hit! Show me where it is. Good-by, 
shipmates, for the present! I shall come and 
have another look at you, afore I leave, this 
afternoon,” 

‘This was addressed to all there, but especially 
the young fisherman; so, all there acknowledged 
it, but especially the young fisherman. “ Z/e’s 
a sailor!” said one to another, as they looked 
after the captain moving away. That he was; 
and so outspeaking was the sailor in him, that 
although his dress had nothing nautical about 
it with the single exception of its colour, but 
was a suit. of a shore-going shape and form, too 
long in the sleeves, and too short in the legs, 
and too unaccommodating every where, termi- 


nating earthward in a pair of Wellington boots, | 


fConducted by 








mortal could have worn at sea in any wind 
under Heaven; nevertheless, a glimpse of his 
sagacious weather-beaten face or his strong 
brown hand would have established the cap. 
tain’s calling. Whereas, Mr. Pettifer—a man 
of acertain plump neatuess with a curly whisker, 
and elaborately nautical in a jacket and shoes 
and all things correspondent—looked no more 
like a seaman, beside Captain Jorgan, than he 
looked like a sea-serpent. 

The two climbed high up the village—which 
had the most arbitrary turns and twists in it, so 
that the cobbler’s house came dead across the 
ladder, and to have held a reasonable course you 
must have gone through his house, and through 
him too, as he sat at his work between two litile 
windows, with one eye microscopically on tie 
geological formation of that part of Devonshire, 
and the other telescopically on the open sea— 
the two climbed high up the village, and stopped 
before a quaint little house, on which was 
painted “ Mrs. RayBrock, Draper ;” and also, 
“ Post-orrick.” Before it, rana rill of murmur. 
ing water, and access to it was gained by a little 
plank-bridge. 

“}lere’s the name,” said Captain Jorgan, 
“sure enough. You can come in if you like, 
Tom.” 

The captain opened the door, and passed 
into an odd little shop about six feet high, 
with a great variety of beams.and bumps in 
the ceiling, and, besides the principal window 
giving ou the ladder of stones, a purbiind little 
wiudow of a single pane of glass: peeping out 
of an abutting corner at the sun-lighted ocean, 
and winking at its brightness. 

* Jlow do you do, ma’am ?” said the captain. 
“T am very glad to sce you. I have come a 
long way to see you.” 

“ Hace you, sir? Then I am sure I am very 
glad to see you, though I don’t know you from 
Adam.” 

Thus, a comely elderly woman, short of sta- 
ture, plump of form, sparkling and dark of eve, 
who, perfectly clean and neat herself, stood in 
the midst of her perfectly clean and neat ar- 
rangements, and surveyed Captain Jorgan with 
smiling curiosity. “ Ah! but you are a sailor, 
sir,” she added, almost immediately, and with a 
slight movement of her hands, that was not very 
unlike wringing’ them; “then you are liartily 
welcome.” 

“Thankee, ma’am,” said the eaptain. “I 
don’t know what it is, I am sure, that brings 
out the salt in me, but everybody seems to see 
it on the crown of my hat and the collar of my 
coat. Yes, ma’am, 1 am in that way of life.” 

“And the other gentleman, too,” said Mrs. 
Raybrock. 

“Well now, ma’am,” said the captain, glanc- 
ing shrewdly at the other geutleman, “you are 
that nigh right, that he goes to sea—il that 
makes hima sailor. ‘This is my steward, ma'am, 
Tom Pettifer; he’s been a’most all trades you 
could name, in the course of his life—would 
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have boaght all your chairs aud tables, once, 


and surmounted by a tall stiff hat which no|if you bad wished to sell ’em-—but now he’s 
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my steward. My ‘name’s Jorgan, and I’m a 
shipowner, and I sail my own and my partners’ 
ships, and have done so this five-and-twenty 
year. Acccrdiug to custom I am called Cap- 
tain Jorgan, but I am no more a captain, bless 
your heart! than you are.” 

“Perhaps you'll come into my parlour, sir, 
and take a chair?” said Mrs. Raybrock. 

“ Ex-actly what 1 was going to propose my- 
self, ma’am. After you.” 

Thus replying, aud enjoining Tom to give an 
eve to the shop, Captain Jorgan followed Mrs, 
Raybrock into the little low back-room—deco- 
rated with divers plants in pots, tea-trays, old 
china teapots, and punch-bowls—which was at 
ouce the private sitting-room of the Raybrock 
family, oa the inner cabinet of the post-office 
of the village of Steecpways. 

“ Now, ma’am,” said the captain, “ it don’t 
signify a cent to you where 1 was horn, ex- 
eept——” But, here the shadow of some one 
entering, fell upon the captain’s figure, and he 
broke off to double himself up, slap both his 
legs, and ejaculate, “ Never knew such a thing 
in all my life! Here he is again! How are 
you ?” 

These words referred to the young fellow who 
had so taken Captain Jorgan’s fancy down at 
the pier. ‘To make it all quite complete he 
came in accompanied by the sweetheart whom 
the captain had detected looking over the wall. 
A prettier sweetheart the sun could not have 
shone upon, that shining day. As she stood he- 
fore the captain, with her rosy lips just parted 
in surprise, her brown eyes a little wider open 
than was usual from the same cause, and her 
breathing a little quickened by the ascent (and 
possibly by some mysterious hurry and flurry at 
the parlour door, in which the captain had ob- 
served her face to be for a moment totally 
eclipsed by the Sou’-Wester hat), she looked so 
chaiming, that the captain felt himself under a 
moral obligation to slap both his legs again. 
She was very simply dressed, with no other or- 
nament than an autumnal flower in her bosom. 
She wore neither hat nor bonnet, but merely a 
scarf or kerchief, folded squarely back over the 
head, to keep the sun off—according to a fashion 
that may be sometimes seen in the more genial 
parts of England as well as of Italy, aud which is 
probably the first fashion of head-dress that came 
into the world when grasses and leaves went out. 

“In my country,” said the captain, rising to 
give her his chair, and dexterously sliding it 
close to another chair on which the young fistier- 
man must necessarily establish himself—* in my 
country we should call Devonshire beauty, first- 
rate !” 

Whenever a frank manner is offensive, it is 
becaus: it is strained or feigned; for, there may 
be quite as muel: intolerable affectation ia plaiu- 
ness, as in mincing nicely. All that the captain 
said and did, was honestly according to his na- 
ture, and his nature was open nature and good 
nature; therefore, when he paid this little com- 
iment, and expressed with a sparkle or two of 
is knowing eye, “1 sce how it is, aud nothing 
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could be better,” he had established a delicate 
confidence on that subject with the family. 

“| was saying to your worthy mother,” said 
the captain to the young man, after again intro- 
ducing himself by name and occupation: “I 
was saying to your mother (and you’re very like 
her) that it didn’t signify where I was born, ex- 
cept that I was raised on question-asking ground, 
where the babies as soon as ever they come into 
the world, inquire of their mothers ‘ Neow, 
how old may you be, and wa’at air you a goin’ to 
name me ?’—which is a fact.” Here he slapped 
his leg. “Such being the case, [ may be ex- 
cused for asking you if your name’s Alfred ?” 

“Yes, sir, my name is Alfred,” returned the 
young man. 

“] am not a conjuror,” pursued the captain, 
“and don’t think me so, or I shall right soon 
undeceive you. Likewise don’t think, if you 
please, though I do come from that country of 
the babies, that I am asking questions for 
question-asking’s sake, for lam not, Somebody 
belonging to you, went to sea?” 

“My elder brother Hugh,” returned the 
young man. Te said it in an altered and lower 
voice, and glanced at his mother: who raised her 
hands hurriedly, and put them together across 
her black gown, and looked eagerly at the 
visitor, 

“No! For God’s sake, don’t think that!” 
said the captain, in a solemu way; “1 bring no 
good tidings of him.” 

There was a silence, and the mother turned 
her face to the fire and put her hand between it 
and her eyes. The young fisherman slightly 
motioned towards the window, and the captain, 
looking in that direction, saw a young widow 
sitting at a neighbouring window across a little 

garden, engaged in needlework, with a young 
child sleeping ou her bosom. ‘The silence con- 
tinued until the captain asked of Alfred : 

“ How long is it since it happened ?” 

“He shipped for his last voyage, better than 

three years ago.” 

“Ship struck upon some reef or rock, as I 

take it,” said the captain, “ and all hands lost ?” 

“Ts 

“Wa'’al!” said the captain, after a shorter 

silence. “Here I sit who may come to the 

same end, like enovgh. He holds the seas in 

the hollow of His hand. We must all strike 

somewhere and go down. Our comfort, then, 

jor ourselves and one another, is, to have done 

our duty. Vil wager your brother did his!” 
“He did!” answered the young fisherman. 
“Tf ever man strove faithfully on all occasions 
to do his duty, my brother did. My brother 
was not a quick man (anything but that), but he 
was a faithful, true, and just man. We were 
the sons of only a small tradesman in this 
county, sir; yet our father was as watchful of 
his good name as if he had been a king.” 

* A precious siglit more so, | hope—bearing in 
mind the general run of that class of crittur,” 
said the captain. “ But 1 intervapt.” 

“ My brother considered that our father left 





the good uame to us, to keep clear and true.” 
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“Your brother considered right,” said the 
captain; “and you couldn’t take care of a 
better legacy. But again I interrupt.” 

“No; for I have nothing more to say. We 
know that Hugh lived well for the good name, 
and we feel certain that he died well for the 

ood name. And now it has come into my 
Season. And that’s all.” 

“Well spoken!” cried the captain. “ Well 
spoken, young man! Concerning the manner 
of your brother’s death ;” by this time, the cap- 
tain had released the hand he had shaken, and sat 
with his own broad brown hands spread out on 
his knees, and spoke aside; “concerning the 
manner of your brother’s death, it may be that 
I have some information to give you; though it 
may not be, for I am far from sure. Can we 
have a little talk alone ?” 

The young man rose; but, not before the cap- 
tain’s quick eye had noticed that, on the pretty 
swectheart’s turning to the window to greet the 
young widow with a nod and a wave of the hand, 
the young widow had held up to her the needle- 
woik on which she was engaged, with a _paticut 
and pleasaut smile. So the captain said, being 
on his legs: 

“What might she be making now ?” 

“What is Margaret making, Kitty?” asked 
the young fisherman— with one of his arms ap- 
parently mislaid somewhere. 

As hitty only blushed in reply, the captain 
doubled himself up, as far as he could, standing, 
and said, with a slap of his leg: 

“Tu my country we should call it wedding- 
clothes. Fuct! We should, I do assure you.” 

But, it seemed to strike the captain in another 
light. 100; for, his Jaugh was not a long one, and 
he added in quite a gentle tone: 

“ Aud it’s very pretty, my dear, to see her— 
ow! young thing, with her fatherless child upon 
rer hosom—giving up her thoughts to your home 
aud your happiness. It’s very pretty, my dear, 
and it’s very good. May your marriage be more 
prosperous than hers, and be a comfort to her, 
tco. May the blessed sun see you all happy 
together, in possession of the goud name, long 
alter | have done ploughing the great salt field 
that is never sown!” 

Kitty answered very earnestly. “O! Thank 
you, sir, with all my heart!” And, in her loving 
litle way, kissed her hand to him, and _pos- 

sibly by implication to the young fisherman too, 
as the latter held the parlour door open for the 
captain to pass out. 


CHAPTER II. THE MONEY. 

“Tne stairs ave very narrow, sir,” said Alfred 
Raybrock to Captain Jorgan. 

“ Like my cabin-stairs,” returned the captain, 
on many a voyage.” 

“And they wre rather inconvenient for the 
head.” 

“If my head can’t take care of itself by this 
fine, after all the knocking about the world it 
has had,” replied the captaim, as unconcernedly 
as if he had no connexion with it, “it’s not 


Thus, they came into the young fishcrman’s 
bedroom, which was as perfectly neat and clean 
as the shop and parlour below: though it was but 
a little place, with a sliding window, and a phre- 
nological ceiling expressive of all the peculiarities 


of the house-roof. Here the captain sat down 
on the foot of the bed, and, glancing at a dread- 
ful libel on Kitty which ornamented the wall— 
the production of some wandering limner, whom 
the captain secretly admired, as having studied 
portraiture from the figure-heads of ships—mo- 
tioned to the young man to take the rush-chair 
on the other side of the small round table. That 
done, the captain put his hand into the deep 
breast-pocket of his long-skirted blue coat, and 
took out of it a strong square case-hottle—not 
a large bottle, but such as may be seen in any or- 
dinary ship’s medicine chest. Setting this bottle 
on the table without removing his hand from it, 
Captain Jorgan then spake as follows. 

“In my last voyage homeward-bound,” said 
the captain, “and that’s the voyage off of which 
I now come straight, I encountered such wea- 
ther olf the Horn, as is not very often met with, 
even there. 1 have rounded that stormy Cape 
pretty often, and I believe I first beat about 
there in the identical storms that blew the devil’s 
horns and tail off, and led to the horns being 
worked up into toothpicks for the plantation 
overseers In my country, who may be seen (if you 
travel down South, or away West, fur enough) 
picking their teeth with ’em, while the whips, 





made of the tail, flog hard. In this last voyage, 
homeward-bound for Liverpool from South 
America, I say to you my young friend, it 
blew. Whole measures! No half measures, nor 
making believe to blow ; it blew! Now, I warn’t 
blown clean out of the water into the sky— 
though I expected to be even that—but 1 was 
blown clean out of my course; and when at last 
it fell calm, it fell dead calm, and a strong cur- 
rent set one way, day and night, night and day, 
and 1 drifted—drifted—drifted—out of all the 
ordinary tracks and courses of ships, and drifted 
yet, and yet drified. It behoves a man who 
takes charge of fellow-critturs’ lives, never to 
rest from making himself master of his calling. 
I never did rest, and consequently I knew pretty 
well (specially looking over the side in the dead 
calm at that strong current), what dangers to 
expect, and what precautions to take against 


em. In short, we were driving head on, to an 
Island. ‘There was no Island in the chart, and, 


therefore, you may say it was ill manners in the 
Island to be there; I don’t dispute its bad 
breeding, but there it was. ‘Thanks be to 
Heaven, I was as ready for the Islaud as the 
Island was ready for me. I made it out myself 
from the masthead, and I got enough way upon 
her in good time, to keep her olf. 1 ordered a 
boat to be lowered and manned, and weut in that 
boat myself to explore the Island. ‘There was 
a reel outside it, and, floating in a corner of the 
smooth water within the recf, was a heap of sea- 
weed, and entangled in that seaweed was this 
bottle.” 





worth looking alter.” 





Here, the captain took his hand from the 
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pottle for a moment, that the young fisherman | I was able to identify, and according to the bear- 
might direct a wondering glance at it ; and then | ings of which (not to trouble you with my log) 
replaced his hand and went on: I took a fresh departure. When I got aboard 
“If ever vou come—or even if ever you don’t | again, I opened the bottle, which was oilskin- 
come—to a desert place, use you your eyes and | covered as you see, and glass-stoppered as you 
your spy-glass well; for the smallest thing you | see. Inside of it,” pursued the captain, suiting 
see, may prove of use to you, and may have some | his action to his words, “I found this little 
information or some warning in it. That’s the | crumpled folded paper, just as you see. Out- 
principle on which I came to see this bottle. I | side of it was written, as you see, these words : 
picked up the bottle and ran the boat alongside |‘ Whoever finds this, is solemnly entreated Ly the 
the Island and made fast and went ashore, armed, | dead, to convey it unread lo Alfred Raybrock, 
with a part of my boat’s crew. We found that | Sleepways, North Devon, Eugland” A sacred 
every scrap of vegetation on the Island (I give it | charge,” said the captain, concluding his narra- 
ou as my opinion, but scant and scrubby at the | tive, “ and, Alfred Raybrock, there it is!” 
best of times) had been consumed by fire. As] “This is my poor brother’s writing !” 
we were making our way, cautiously and toil-; “I supposed so,” said Captain Jorgan. “ V’ll 
somely, over the pulverised embers, one of my take a look out of this little window while you 
people sank into the earth, breast high. He | read it.” 
turned pale, and ‘Haul me out smart, ship-| “ Pray no, sir! I should be hurt. We should 
mates,’ says he, ‘for my feet are among bones.’ | all be hurt. My brother couldn’t know it would 
We soon got him on his legs again, and then we | fall into such hands as yours.” 
dug up the spot, and we found that the manwas| The captain sat down again on the foot of 
right, and that his feet had been among bones. | the bed, and the young man opened the folded 
More than that, they were human bones; though | paper with a trembling hand, and spread it on the 
whether the remains of one man, or of two or/ table. The ragged paper, evidently creased and 
three men, what with calcination and ashes, and | torn both before aud after being written on, was 
what with a poor practical knowledge of ana- | much blotted and stained, and the ink had faded 
tomy, I cau’t undertake to say. We examined | and run, and many words were wanting. What 
the whole Island and made out nothing else, | the captain and the young fisherman made out 
save and except that, from its opposite side, I | together, after much re-reading and much hu- 
siglited a considerable tract of land, which land | mouring of the folds of the paper, was this : 
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The young fisherman had become more and 
more agitated, as the writing had become elcarer 
tohim. He now left it lying before the captain, 
over whose shoulder he had been reading it, and, 
dropping into his former seat, leaned forward on 
the table and laid his face in his hands. 

“What, man,” urged the captain, “don’t 
give in! Be up and doing, dike a man!” 

“Tt is selfish, | know—but doing what, doing 
what ?” cried the young fisherman, in complete 
despair, aud stamping his sea-boot on the 
ground. 

“ Doing what?” returned the captain. 
“Something! I'd go down to the little break- 
water below, yonder, and take a wrench at one 
of the salt-rusted iron-rings there, and either 
wrench it up by the roots or wrench my teeth 
out of my head, sooner than V’d do nothing. 
Nothing!” ejaculated the captain. “ Any fool 
or faint-heart ean do ¢hat, and nothing can come 
of nothing—Which was pretended to be found 
out, I believe, by one of them Latin critturs,” 
said the captain, with the deepest disdain; “as 
if Adam hadun’t found it out, afore ever he so 
much as named the beasts !” 

Yet the captain saw, in spite of his bold 
words, that there was some greater reason than 
he yet understood for the young man’s distress. 
And he eyed him with a sympathising curiosity. 

“Come, come!” continued the captain. 
“Speak out. What is it, boy ?” 

“You have seen how beautiful she is, sir,” 
said the young man, looking up for the moment, 
with a flushed face and rumpled hair. 

“Did any man ever say she warn’t beauti- 
ful ?” retorted the captain. “ If so, go and lick 
him.” 

The young man laughed fretfully in spite of 
himseif, aud said, “It’s not that, iv’s not 
that.” 

* Wa’al, then, what is it ?” said the captain, 
in a more soothing tone. 

The young fisherman mournfully composed 
himself to tell the captain what it was, and 
began: “‘ We were to have been married next 
Monday week——” 

“Were to have been!” interrupted Captain 
Jorgan. “Andareto be? Hey?” 

Young Raybrock shook his head, and traced 
out with his forefinger the words “ poor father’s 
five hundred pounds,” in the written paper. 

“Go along.” said the captain. “ Five hundred 
pounds? Yes?” 

“That sum of money,” pursued the young 
fisherman, entering with the greatest earnest- 
ness on his demonstration, while the captain 
eyed him with equal earnestness, “was all my 
late father possessed. When he died, he owed 
no man more than he Jeft means to pay, but he 
had been able to lay by only five hundred pounds.” 

“Vive hundred pounds,” repeated the cap- 
tain. ‘* Yes ?” 

“Tn his lifetime, years before, he had ex 
pressly laid the money aside, to leave to my 
mother—like to settle upon her, if 1 make my- 
self understood.” 

“Yes %” 
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* He had risked it once—my father put down 
in writing at that time, respecting the money— 
and was resolved never to risk it again.” 

“Not a spec’lator,” said the captain. 
country wouldn’t have suited him. Yes ?” 

“My mother has never touched the money 
till now. And nowit was to have been laid out, 
this very next week, in buying me a liandsome 
share in our neighbouring fishery here, to settle 
me in life with Kitty.” 

The captain’s face fell, and he passed and re- 
passed his sun-browned right hand over his thin 
hair, in a discomfited manner. 

* Kitty’s father has no more than enough to 
live on, even in the sparing way in which we live 
about here. He is a kind of bailiff or steward 
of manor rights here, and they are not much, 
and it is but a poor little office. Le was better 
off once, and Kitty must never marry to mere 
drudgery and hard living.” 

The captain still sat stroking his thin hair, and 
looking at the young fisherman. 

“Tam as certain that my father had no know- 
ledge that any one was wronged as to this 
money, or that any restitution ought to be 
made, as [ am certain that tie sun now shines, 
But, after this solemn warning from my brother’s 
grave in the sea, that the money is Stolen 
Money,” said Young Raybrock, foreing himself 
to the utterance of the words, “ can 1 doubt it ? 
Can I touch it ?” 

* About not doubting, I ain’t so sure,” ob- 
served the captain; ‘but about not touching— 
no—I don’t think you can.” 

“See, then,” said Young Raybrock, “ why I 
am so grieved. Think of Kitty. Think wiat I 
have got to tell her!” 

His heart quite failed him again when he had 
come round to that, and he once more beat his 
sea-boot softly on the floor. But, not for long; 
he soon began again, in a quietly resolute tone. 

“However! Enough of that! You spoke 
some brave words to me just now, Captain Jor- 
gan, and they shall not be spoken in vain, I 
have got to do Something. What I have got to 
do, before all other things, is to trace out the 
meaning of this paper, for the sake of the Good 
Name that has no one else to put it right or 
keep it right. And still, for the sake of the Good 
Name, and my father’s memory, not a word of 
this writing must be breathed to my mother, or 
to Kitty, or to any human creature. You agree 
in this ?” 

*T don’t know what they'll think of us, be- 
low,” said the captain, “but for certain I can’t 
oppose it. Now, as to tracing. How will you 
do?” : 

They both, as by consent, bent over tle paper 
again, and again carefully puzzled out the whole 
of the writing. 

“T make out that this would stand, if all the 
writing was heie, ‘Inquire among the old men 
living there, for’-—some one. Most like, you'll 
go to this village named here ?” said the captain, 
musing, with his finger on the name. 

“Yes! And Mr. 'Tregarthen is a Cornishmnan, 
and—to be sure !—comes from Laurean.” 


“ My 
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“ Does he?” said the captain, quietly. “ As 
T ain’t acquainted with him, who may fe 
be ?” 

“Mr. Tregarthen is Kilty’s father.” 

“Ay, ay!” ericd the captain. “ Now, you 
speak ! Tregarthen knows this village of Lan- 
rean, then?” 

“Boevond all doubt he does. I have often 
heard him mention it, as being his native place. 
He knows it well.” 

“ Stop half a moment,” said the captain. “We 
want a name here. You could ask Tregarthen 
(or if you couldu’t, I could) what names of old 
men he remembers in his time in those dig- 
gings? Hey ?” 

“T can go straight to his cottage, and ask 
him now.” 

“Take me with you,” said the captain, rising 
in a solid way that had a most. comfortable re- 
iability in it, “and just a word more, first. 1 
have knocked about harder than you, and have 
got along further than you. I have had, all my 
sea-going life long, to keep my wits polished 
brig:t with acid and friction, like the brass cases 
of the ship’s instruments. Pll keep vou company 
on this expedition. Now, you don’t live by talk- 
ing, anv more than Ldo. Clench that hand of 
yours in this hand of mine, and that’s a speech on 
both sides.” 

Captain Jorgan took command of the expe- 
dition with that hearty shake. Tle at once re- 
folded the paper exactly as before, replaced 
it in the bottle, put the stopper in, put the 
oilskin over the stopper, confided the whole to 
Young Raybrock’s keeping, and led the way 
down stairs, 

But it was harder navigation below stairs 
than above. The instant they set. foot in the 
parlour, the quick womanly cye detected that 
there was something wrong. Kitty exclaimed, 
frightened, as she ran to her lover’s side, 
* Alfred! What’s the matter?’ Mrs. Raybrock 
cricd out to the captain, “ Gracious! what have 
you done to my son to change him like this, all 
in a minute!” And the young widow—who 
was there with her work upon her arm—was 
at. first. so agitated, that she frightened the little 
girl she held in her hand, who hid her face in 
her mother’s skirts and screamed. ‘The cap- 
tain, conscious of being held responsible for 
this domestic change, contemplated it with 
quite a guilty expression of countenance, and 
looked to the young fisherman to come to his 
rescue. 

“ Kitty darling,” said Young Raybrock, 
* Kitty, dearest love, 1 must go away to Lan- 
rean, and | don’t know where else or how much 
farther, this very day. Worse than that—our 
marriage, Kitty, must be put off, and 1 don’t 
know for how long.” 

Kiity stared at him, in doubt :n! wonder and 
in anger, and pushed him from her with her 
hand, 

* Put off?” cried Mrs. Raybrock. The 
marriage pat off ? And you going to Lanrean! 
Why, i the name of the dear Lord?” 

“ Muther dear, 1 can’t say wiy, I must not 
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say why. It would be dishonourable and un- 
dutiful to say why.” 

* Pishonourable and unduliful?” returned 
the dame. “And is there notiing dishonour- 
able or undutiful in the boy’s breaking the heart 
of his own plighted love, and his mother’s heart 
too, for the sake of the dark secrets and coun- 
sels of a wicked stranger? Why did you ever 
come here?” she apostrophised the innocent 
captain. “ Who wanted you? Where did you 
come from? Why couldn’t you rest in your 
own bad place, wherever it is, instead of dist urb- 
ing the peace of quiet. unoffending folk like us ?” 

“And what,” sobbed the poor little Kitty, 
“have [ ever done to vou, vou hard and cruel 
captain, that you should come and serve me so?” 

And then they both began to weep most. piti- 
fully, while the captain could only look from the 
one to the other, and lay hold of himself by the 
coat-collar. 

“ Margaret,” said the poor young fisherman, 
on his knees at Kitty’s feet, while Kitty kept 
hoth her hands before her tearful faec, to shut 
out the traitor from her view—but kept her 
fingers wide asunder and looked at hin all the 
time: “ Margaret, you have suffered so much, 
so uucomplaimingly, and are always so careful 
und considerate! Do take my part, for poor 
Hngh’s sake !” 

The quiet Margaret was not appealed to in 
vain. “LT will, Alfred,” she returned, “and I 
do. I wish this gentleman had never come 
near us; whereupon the captain laid hold of 
himself the tighter; “but [ take your part, for 
alithat. Tam sure you have some strong reason 
aud some sufficient reason for what you do, 
strange as it is, and even for not saying why you 
do it, strange as that is. And, Kitty darling, 
you are bound to think so, more than any one, 
for true love believes everything, and bears 
everything, aud trusts everything. And mother 
dear, you are bound to think so too, for you 
know you have been blest with good sons, whose 
word was always as good as their oath, anil who 
were brouelit up in as true a sense of honour as 
any gentlemen in thisland. And I am sure you 
have no more call, mother, to doubt your living 
son than to doubt your dea‘ son; and tor the 
sake of the dear dead, I stand up for the dear 
living.” 

* Wa’al now,” the captain struck in, with en- 
thusiasm, “this I say. That whether your 
opinions flatter me or not, you are a young 
woman of sense and spirit aud feeling; aud I'd 
sooner have you by my side, in the hour of 
danger, than a good half of the men I’ve ever 
fallen in with —or fallen out with, ayther.” 

Margaret did not return the captain’s compli- 
ment, or appear fully to reciprocate his good 
opinion, but she applied herselt to the consola- 
tion of Kitty and of Kitty’s mother-in-law that 
was to have been next Mouday week, and soon 
restored the parlour to a quiet condition. 

“Kitty, my darling,” said the young fisher- 
man, “ 1 must go to your father to eutreat him 
still to trust me in spite of this wretched change 
und mystery, aud to ask him fur some directions 
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concerning Lanrean. Will you come home? 
Will you come with me, Kitty ?” 

Kitty answered not. a word, but rose sobbing, 
with tne end of her simple head-dress at her 
eyes. Captain Jorgan followed the lovers out, 
quite sheepishly: pausing in the shop to give 
an instruction to Mr. Pettifer. 

“Ilere, Tom!” said the captain, in a low 
voice. “ Here’s something in your line. Here’s 
an old iady poorly and low in her spirits, Cheer 
her up a bit, Tom. Cheer ’em all up.” 

Mr. Pettifer, with a brisk nod of intelligence, 
immediately assumed his steward face, and went 
with his quiet helpful steward step into the 
parlour: where the captain had the great satis- 
faction of seeing him, through the glass door, 
take the child in his arms (who offered no ob- 
jection), and bend over Mrs. Raybrock, adminis- 
tering soft words of consolation. 

“Though what he finds to say, unless he’s 
telling aer that it’ll soon be over, or that most 
people is so at first, or that itll do her good 
afterwards, I can not imaginate!” was the cap- 
tain’s reflection as he followed the lovers. 

He had not far to follow them, since it was 
but a short descent down the stony ways to the 
cottage of Kitty’s father. But, short as the dis- 
tance was, it was long enough to enable the eap- 
tain to observe that he was fast becoming the 
village Ogre; for, there was not a woman 
standing working at her door, or a fisherman 
coming up or going down, who saw Young 
Raybrock unhappy and little Kitty in tears, 
but she or he imstantly darted a suspicious 
and indignant glance at the captain, as the 
foreigner who must somehow be responsible for 
this unusual spectacle. Consequently, when they 
came into Tregarthen’s little garden—which 
formed the platform from which the captain had 
seen Kitty peeping over the wall—the captain 
brouglit to, aud stood off and on at the gate, 
while Kitty hurried to hide her tears in her own 
room, aud Alfred spoke with her father who was 
working in the garden. He was a rather infirm 
man, but could scarcely be called old yet, with 
an agreeable face and a promising air of making 
the best of things. ‘The conversation began on 
his side with great cheerfulness and good 
humour, but soon became distrustful and soon 
angry. ‘That was the captain’s cue for striking 
both into the conversation and the garden. 

“ Morning, sir !” said Captain Jorgan. “Tow 
do you do?” 

“The gentleman I am going away with,” 
said ihe young fisherman to Tregarthen. 

“Oh!” returned Kitty’s father, surveying the 
unfortunate captain with a look of extreme dis- 
favour. “I confess that I can’t say Lam glad 
to see you.” 

* No,” said the captain, “and, to admit the 
truth, that seems to be the general opinion in 
these parts. But don’t be hasty; you may 
think better of me, by-and-by.” 

“ | hope so,” observed ‘Tregarthen. 

“Wa’al, J hope so,” observed the captain, 
quite at lis ease; “more than that, 1 believe so 
—though you don’t. Now, Mr. ‘lregarthen, 





you don’t want to exchange words of mistrust 
with me; and if you did, you coulln’t, because 
I wouldn’t. You and I are old enough toknow 
better than to judge against experience from 
surfaces and appearances ; and if you haven’t 
lived to find out the evil and injustice of such 
judgments, you are a lucky man.” 

The other seemed to shrink under this re- 
mark, and replied, “Sir, I Aave lived to feel it 
deeply.” 

“Wo’al,” said the captain, mollified, “then I’ve 
made a good cast, without knowing it. Now, 
Tregarthen, there stands the lover of your only 
child, and here stand 1 who know his secret. [ 
warrant it a righteous secret, and none of his 
making, though bound to be of his keeping. I 
want to help him out with it, and tewwards that 
end we ask you to favour us with the names 
of two or three old residents in the village of 
Lanrean. As I am taking out my pocket- 
book and pencil to put the names down, I may 
as well observe to you that this, wrote atop of 
the first page here, is my name and address: 
‘Silas Jonas Jorgan, Salem, Massachusetts, 
United States.’ If ever you take it in your head 
to run over, any morning, I shall be glad to wel- 
come you. Now, what may be the spelling of 
these said names ?” 

“There was an elderly man,” said Tregar- 
then, “named David Polreath. He may be 
dead.” 

“ Wa’al,” said the captain, cheerfully, “ if 
Polreath’s dead and buried, and can be made 
of any service to us, Polreath won’t object to 
our digging of him up. Polreath’s down, any- 
how.” 

“There was another, named Penrewen. 1 
don’t know his Christian name.” 

“ Never mind his Chris’en name,” said the 
captain. ‘* Penrewen for short.” 

“There was another, named John Tredgear.” 

“And a pleasant-sounding name, too,” said 
the captain; “ John Tredgear’s booked.” 

“1 can recal no other, except old Parvis.” 

“One of old Parvis’s fam’ly, 1 reckon,” said 
the captain, “kept a dry-goods store in New 
York city, and realised a handsome competency 
by burning his house toashes. Same name, any- 
how. David Polreath, Unchris’en Penrewen, 
John Tredgear, and old Arson Parvis.” 

“| cannot recal any others, at the moment.” 

“'Thankee,” said the captain. “And so, 
Tregarthen, hoping for your good opinion yet, 
and likewise for the fair Devonshire Flower’s, 
your daughter’s, I give you my hand, sir, aud 
wish you good day.” 

Young Raybrock accompanied him disconso- 
lately ; for, there was no Kitty at the window 
when he looked up, no Kitty in the garden when 
ke shut the gate, no Kitty gazing after them 
along the stony ways when they began to climb 
back. 

“Now I tell you what,” said the captain. 
“Not being at present cule’lated to promote 
harmony in your family, 1 wou’t come in, You 
go and get your dinner at home, and L'il gct mine 





at the ttle hotel. Let our hour of meeting be 
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two o’clock, and you’ll find me smoking a cigar in 
the sun afore the hotel door. Tell Tom Pettifer, 
my steward, to cousider himself on duty, and to 
look after your people till we come back ; you’ll 
find he’ll have made himself useful to ’em al- 
ready, and will be quite acceptable.” 

All was done as Captaim Jorgan directed 
Punctually at two o’clock, the young fisherman 
appeared with his kuapsack at his back ; and 
punctually at two o’clock, the captain jerked 
away the last feathery end of his cigar. 

“Let me carry your baggage, Captain Jor- 

n; I can easily take it with mine.” 

“Thank’ee,” said the captain, “ [Il carry it 
myself. 1t’s on’y a comb.” 

They climbed out of the village, and paused 
among tlie trees and fern on the summit of the 
hill above, to take breath and to look down at 
the beautiful sea. Suddenly, the captain gave 
his leg a resounding slap, and cried, “ Never 
knew such a right thing in all my life !’—and 
ran away. 

The cause of this abrupt retirement on the 
part of the captain, was little Kitty among the 
trees. The captain went out of sight and waited, 
and kept out of sight and waited, until it oc- 
curred to him to beguile the time with another 
cigar. He lighted it, and smoked it out, and 
still he was out of sight and waiting. He stole 
within sight at last, and saw the lovers, with 
their arms entwined and their bent heads toucli- 
ing, moving slowly among the trees. It was the 
golden time of the afternoon then, and the cap- 
tain said to himself, “Golden sun, golden sea, 
golden sails, golden leaves, golden love, golden 
youth—a golden state of things altogether!” 

Nevertheless, the captain found it necessary 
to hail his young companion before going out of 
sight again. Ina few moments more, he came 
up, and they began their journey. 

“That still young woman with the fatherless 
child,” said Captam Jorgan as they fell into 
step, “ didu’t throw her words away ; but good 
honest words are never thrown away. And now 
that I am cvnveying you off from that tender 
little thing that loves and relics and hopes, I 
feel just as if I was the snarling crittur in the 
picters, with the tight legs, the long nose, and 
the feather in his cap, the tips of whose mus- 
tachios get up nearer to his eyes, the wickeder 
he gets.” 

The young fisherman knew nothing of Me- 
phistophe'es ; but, he smiled when the captain 
stopped to double himself up aud slap his leg, 
and they went along in right good fellowship. 


CUAPTER III, THE CLUB-NIGIT. 

A Cornisu Moor, when the east wind drives 
over it, is as cold and rugged a scene as a 
traveller is likely to find in a year’s travel. A 
Cornish Moor in the dark, is as black a soli- 
tude as the traveller is likely to wish himselt 
well out. of, in the course of a life’s wanderings. 
A Cornish Moor in a night fog, is a wilderness 
where the traveller needs to know his way well, 
or the chances are very strong thut his lite and 
his wanderings will soon perpiex him no more. 
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Captain Jorgan and the young fisherman had 
faced the east and the south-east winds, from 
the first rising of the sun after their departure 
from the village of Steepways. ‘Thrice, had the 
sun risen, and still all day long had the sharp 
wind blown at them like some malevolent spirit 
bent on forcing them back. But, Captain Jor- 
evan was too familiar with all the winds that 
blow, and too much accustomed to circumvent 
their slightest weaknesses and get the better 
of them in the long run, to be beaten by any 
member of the airy family. ‘Taking the vear 
round, it was his opinion that it mattered little 
what wind blew, or how hard it blew; so, he 
was as indifferent to the wind on this occa- 
sion as a man could be who frequently observed 
“that it freshened him up,” aud who regarded 
it in the light of an old acquaintance. One 
might havesupposed from his way, that there was 
even a kind of fraternal understanding between 
Captain Jorgan and the wind, as between two 
professed fighters often opposed to one anoiher, 
The young fisherman, for his part, was accus- 
tomed within his narrower limits to hold hard 
weather cheap, and had his anxious object 
hefore him ; so, the wind weut by him to», little 
heeded, and went upon its way to kiss Kitty. 

Their varied course had lain by the side of 
the sea where the brown rocks cielt it into 
fountains of spray, and inland where once 
barren moors were reclaimed aud cultivated, 
aud by lonely villages of poor-enough cabins with 
mud walls, and by a town or two with an old 
chureh and a market-place. But, always tvavel- 
ling through a sparely inhabited couutry and 
over a broad expanse, they had come at last 
upon the true Cornish Moor within reach of 
Lanrean. None Lut gaunt spectres of miners 
passed them here, with metallic masks of faces, 
ghastly with dust of copper aud tin ; anon, soli- 
tary works on remote hill-tops, aud bare mae 
chinery of torturing wheels and cozs and chains, 
writhing up hill-sides, were the few scattered 
hints of human presence in the landscape; 
during long intervals, the bitter wind, howling 
and tearing at them like a fierce wild mouster, 
had them all to itself. 

“A sing’lar thing it is,” said the captain, 
looking round at the brown desert of rank grass 
aud poor raoss, “ how like this airth is, to the 
men that live upon it! Here’s a spot of couutry 
rich with hidden metals, and it puts on the worst 
rags af clothes possible, and crouches and shivers 
und makes believe to be so poor that it cau’t so 
much as afford a feed for a beast. Just likea 
human miser, ain’t it ?” 

“ But they find the miser out,” returned the 
young fisherman, pointing to where the earth 
by the watercourses and along the valleys was 
turued up, for miles, in trying for metal. 

“Ay, they find him out,” said the captain; 
“but he makes a struggle of it even then, and 
olds back all he can. tHe’s a ’cute ’un,” 

‘he gloom of evening was already gathering 
on the dreary scene, and they were, at the 
shortest and best, a dozen miles from their des- 
tiuation, But, the captain, ia his loug-skirted 
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blue coat and his boots and his hat and his 
square shirt-collar, and without. any extra de- 
fence against the weather, walked coolly along 
with his hands in his pockets: as if he lived 
underground somewhere hard by, and had just 
come up to show his friend the road. 

“Vd have liked to have had a look at this 
place, too,” said the captain, “when there was 
a monstrous sweep of water rolling over it, 
dragging the powerful great stones along and 
piling ’em atop of one another, and depositing 
the foundations for all manner of superstitions. 
Bless you! the old priests, smart mechanical 
critturs as they were, never piled up many of 
these stoues. Water’s the lever that moved 
?em. When you see ’em thick and blunt tew- 
wards one poiut of the compass, and fined away 
thin tewwards the opposite poiut, you may be as 
good as moral sure that the name of the aucient 
Druid that fixed ’em was Water.” 

The captain referred to some great blocks of 
stone presenting this characteristic, which were 
wonderfully balanced and heaped on one another, 
on a desolate hill. Looking back at these, as 
they stood out against the lurid glare of the 
west, just then expiring, they were not unlike 
enormous antediluvian birds, that had perched 
there on crags and peaks, and had been petrified 
there. 

“But it’s an interesting country,” said the 
captain, “ —faet! Iv’s old in the annals of 
that said old Arch Druid, Water, and it’s old 
in the annals of the said old parson-critturs 
too. It’s a mighty interesting thing to set 
your boot (as IT did this day) on a rough honey- 
combed old stone, with just nothing vou can 
name but weather visible upon it: which the 
scholars that go about with hammers, chipping 
pieces off the universal airth, find to be an in- 
scription, entreating prayers for the soul of 
some for-ages-bust-up crittur of a governor that 
over-taxed a people never heard of.” Tere the 
captain stopped to slap his leg. “It’s a mighty 
interesting thing to come upon a score or two 
of stones set up on end in a desert, some short, 
some tall, some leaning here, some leaning there, 
and to kuow that they were pop’larly supposed 
—and may be still—to be a gioup of Cornish 
men that got changed into that geological for- 
mation for playing a game upon a Sunday. They 
wouldn’t have it in my country, I reckon, even 
if they could get it—but it’s very interesting.” 

In this, the captain, though it amused him, 
was quite sineere. Quite as sincere as when he 
added, after looking well about him: “ ‘That 
fog-bunk coming up as the sun goes down, will 
spread, and we shall have to feel our way into 
Laurean full as much ‘as see it.” 

All the way along, the young fisherman had 
spoken at times to the captain, of his interrupted 
hopes, and of the family good name, and of the 
restitution that must be made, and of the che- 
rished plaus of his heart so near attainment, 
which must be set aside for it. In his simple 
faith and honour, he seemed incapable of en- 
tertaining the idea that it was within the bounds 
of possibility to evade the doing of what their 








inquiries should establish to be right. This 
was very agreeable to Captain Jorgan, and won 
his genuine admiration, Wherefore, he now 
turned the discourse back into that channel, 
and encouraged his companion to talk of Kitty, 
and to calculate how many years it would take, 
without a share in the fishery, to establish a 
home for her, and to relieve his honest heart by 
dwelling on its anxieties. 

Meanwhile, it fell very dark, and the fog be- 
came dense, though the wind howled at them and 
hit them as savagely as ever. The captain had 
carefully taken the bearings of Lanrean from the 
map, and earried his pocket compass with him ; 
the young fisherman, too, possessed that kind of 
cultivated instinet for shaping a course, which is 
often found among men of suc pursuits. But, 
although they held a true course in the main, and 
corrected it when they lost the road hy the aid of 
the compass and a light obtained with great diffi. 
culty in the roomy depths of the captain’s hat, 
they could not help losing the road often, On 
such oceasions they would become involved in 
the difficult ground of the spongy moor, and, 
after making a laborious loop, would emerge 
upon the road at some point they had passed 
before they left it, and thus would have a good 
deal of work to do twice over. But the young 
fisherman was not easily lost, and the captain 
(and his conb) would probably have turned up, 
with perfect coolness and self-possession, at any 
appointed spot on the surface of this globe. 
Consequently, they were no more than retarded 
in their progress to Lanrean, and arrived in that 
small place at nine o’clock. By that. time, the 
captain’s hat had fallen back over his ears and 
rested on the nape of his neck ; but. he still had 
his hands in his pockets, and showed no other 
sign of dilapidation. 

They had almost run against a low stone house 
with red-curtained windows, before they knew 
they had hit upon the little hotel, the King 
Arthur’s Arms. ‘They could just desery through 
the mist, on the opposite side of the narrow 
roxd, other low stone buildings which were its 
outhouses and stables; and somewhere over- 
head, its invisible sign was being wrathfully 
swung by the wind. 

“ Now, wait a bit,” said the captain. “They 
might be full here, or they might offer us 
cold quarters. Consequently, the policy is to 
take an observation, and, when we’ve found 
the warmest room, walk right slap into it.” 

The warmest room was evidently that from 
which fire and candle streamed reddest and 
brightest, and from which the sound cf voices 
engaged in some discussion came out into the 
night. Captain Jorgan having established the 
bearings of this room, merely said to his young 
friend, “ Follow me !? and was in it, before King 
Arthur’s Arms had any notion that they enfolded 
a Stranger, 

“Order, order, order !’’ cried several voices, 
as the euptain with his hat under his arm, stood 
within the door he had opened. 

“Gentlemen,” said the captain, advancing, 
“T am much beholden to you for the oppot- 
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tunity you give ne of addressing 5 you; ast. will 
not detain you with any lengthene d observa- 


tions. I have the honour to be a cousin of 


yours on the Uncle Sam side ; this young friend 
of mine is a nearer relation of yours on the De- 
vonshire side; we are both pretty nigh used up, 
and much in want of supper. I thank you for 
your welcome, and I am proud to take you by 
the hand, sir, and L hope I ‘see you well.” 

These last words were addressed to a jolly 
looking chairman with a wooden hammer near 
him: which, but for the captain’s friendly grasp, 
he would have taken up, and hammered the table 
with. 

“Tow do you do, sir?” said the captain, 
shaking this chairman’s hand with the greatest 
heartiness, while his new friend ineffectually 
eyed his hammer of office ; “when you come to 
my country, I shall be proud to return your wel- 
come, sir, and that of this good company.” 

The captain now took his seat near the fire, 
and invited his companion to do the like—whom 
he congratulated aloud, on their having “ fallen 
on their feet.” 

The company, who might be about a dozen 
in number, were at a loss what to make of, or 
do with, the captain. But, one little old man 
in long flapping shirt collars: who, with ouly 
his face and them visible through a cloud of 
tobacco smoke, looked like a superannuated 
Cherubim : said sharply, 

“This is a Club.” 

“This is a Club,” the captain repeated to his 
young friend. ‘ Waal now, that’s curious! 
Jidw’t I say, coming along, ‘if we could only 
light upon a Club ¢ 

“The captain’s doubling himself up and slap- 
ing his leg, finished the chairman. He had 
a softenmg towards the captain from the 
first, and he melted. “Gentlemen King Ar- 
thurs,” said he, rising, “though it is not the 
custom to admit strangers, still, as we have 
broken the rule once to-night, I will exert my 
authority and break it again. Aud while the 
supper of these travellers is cookiug ;” here his 
eye fell on the landlord, who dise: rectly took the 
hint and withdrew to see about it; “1 will 
recal you to the subject of the seafaring man.” 

“D’ve hear!” said the captain, aside to the 
young fisherman; “that’s in our way. Who’s 
the seafaring man, I wonder ?” 

“T see several old men here,” returned the 
young fisherman, eagerly, for his thoughts were 
always on his object. ‘“ Perhaps one or move 
of the old men whose names you wrote down in 
your book, may be here.” 

“ Perhaps,” said the captain ; 
eye on’cem. But dou’t force it. 
come nat’ ral.” 

Thus the two, behind their hands, while 
they sat warming them at the fire. Simul- 
taneously, the Club beginning to be at its case 
again, und resuming the discussion of the sea- 
faring man, the captain winked to his fellow- 
traveller 10 let him attend to it. 

As it was a kind of conversation not altoge- 
ther unprecedented in such assemblages, where 
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most of those who spoke at : all, spoke all at 
once, and where half of those could put no be- 
ginning to what they had to say, aud the other 
half could put no end, the tendency of the 
debate was «liscursive, and uot very intelli zible. 
All the captain had made out, down to the 
time when the separate little table laid for two 
was covered with a smoking broiled fowl and 
rashers of bacon, reduced itself to these heads. 
That, a seafaring man had arrived at ‘Lhe 
King Arthur’s Arms, benighted, an hour or so 
earlier in the evening. ‘That, the Gentlemen 
King Arthurs had admitted him, though all un- 
known, into the sanctuary of their Club. That, 
they had invited him to make his footing good 
by telling a story. That, he had, alter some 
pressing, begun a story of adventure and ship- 
wreck : at an interesting point of which he sud- 
denly broke off, and positively refused to finish, 
That, he Jad thereupon taken up a candlestick, 
and gone to bed, and was now the sole oce: pant 
of a double-bedded room up-stairs. The ques- 
tion raised on these premises, appeared to be, 
whether the seafaring man was not iu a state 
of coutumacy and contempt, and ought not to 
be formally voted and declared in that condi- 
tion. ‘This deliberation involved the difficulty 
(suggested by the more jocose and irreverent of 
the Gentlemen King Arthurs) that it might 
make no sort of difference to the seafaring 
man whether he was so voted and declared, or 
not. 

Captain Jorgan and the young fisherman ate 
their supper and drank their beer, and their 
knives and forks had ceased to rattle and their 
glasses had ceased to clink, and stiil the discus- 
sion showed no symptoms of coming to any con- 
clusion. But, when they had left’ their’ little 
supper-table and had returned to their seats by 
the fire, the Chairman hammered himself into 
attention, and thus outspake. 

“Gentlemen King Arthurs ; when the night is 
so bad without, harmony should prevail within. 
When the moor is so windy, cold, aud blgak, 
this room should be cheerful, convivial, and®n- 
tertaining. Gentlemen, at present it is neither 
the one, nor yet the other, nor yet the other. 
Gentlemen King Arthurs, I recal you to your- 
selves. Gentlemen King Arthurs, what are you? 
You are iuhabitants—old inhabitants—of the 
noble village of Lanrean. You are in council as- 
sembled. You are a monthly Club through all 
the winter months, and they are many. It is your 
perroud perrivilege, on a new member's entrance, 
or on a member’s birthday, to call upon that 
member to make good his footing by relating to 
you some transaction or adventure im his life, or 
in the life of a relation, or in the life of a friend, 
and then to depute me as your representative to 
spina teetotum to pass it round, Gentlemen 
King Arthurs, your perroud perrivileges shall 
not suffer in my keeping. N—no! ‘Therefore, 
as tie member whose birthday the preseut occa- 
sion has the honour to be, bas gratilied you; 
and as the seafaring man overhead has xof gra- 
tified you; I start you fresh, by spinning the 
Ltectotum attached to my office, aud culling on 
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the gentleman it falls to, to speak up when his 
name is declared.” 

he captain and his young friend looked hard 
at the teetotum as it whirled rapidly, and harder 
still when it gradually became intoxicated and 
began to stagger about the table in an ill-con- 
ducted and disorderly manner. Finally, it came 
into collision with a candlestick and leaped 
against the pipe of the old gentleman with 
the flapping shirt collars. Thereupon, the chair- 
man struck the table once with bis hammer 
and said 

“ Mr. Parvis!” 

“D’ye hear that?’ whispered the captain, 
greatly excited, to the young fisherman. “ I'd 
have laid you a thousand dollars a good half- 
hour ago, that that old cherubim in the clouds 
was Arson Parvis!” 

‘The respectable personage in question, after 
turning up one eye to assist his memory—at 
which time, he bore a very striking resemblance 


indeed to the conventional representations of 


his rece as executed in oil by various ancient 
masters—commenced a narrative, of which the 
interest centred in a waistcoat. It appeared 
that the waistcoat was a yellow waistcoat with 
a grecn stripe, white sleeves, and a plain brass 
button. It also appeared that the waistcoat was 
made to order, by Nicholas Pendold of Penzance, 
who was thrown off the top of a four-horse 
coach coming down the hill on the Plymouth 
road, and, pitching on his head where he was 
not sensitive, lived two-and-thirty years after- 
wards, and considered himself the better for the 
accident—roused up, as it might be. It further 
appeared that the waistcoat belonged to Mr. 
Parvis’s father, and had once attended him, in 
company with a pair of gaiters, to the annual 
feast of miners at St. Just: where the extraor- 
dinary circumstance which ever afterwards ren- 
dered it a waistcoat famous in story had oc- 
curred. But, the celebrity of the waistcoat 
was not thoroughly accounted for by Mr. 
Pagpis, and had to be to some extent taken on 
trust by the company, in consequence of that 
gentleman’s entirely forgetting all about the 
extraordinary circumstance that had handed it 
down to fame. Indeed, he was even unable, on 
a gentle cross-examination instituted for the 
assistance of his memory, to inform the Gentle- 
men King Arthurs whether it was a circumstance 
of a natuial or supernatural character. Having 
thus responded to the teefotum, Mr. Parvis, 
after looking out from his clouds as if he would 
like to sce the man who would beat that, sub- 
sided into himself. 

The fratemity were plunged into a blank con- 
dition by Mr. Parvis’s success, and the chairman 
was about to try another spin, when young 

taybreck—whom Captain Jorgan had with 
difficulty restrained—rose, and said might he 
ask Mr. Parvis a question 

The Gentlemen King Arthurs holding, with 
loud cries of “ Order!” that he might not, he 
asked the question as soon as he could possibly 
make himseli heard. 

Did the forgotten circumstance relate in any 
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way to money? ‘To a sum of moncy, such as 
five hundred pounds? ‘To money supposed by 
its possessor to be honestly come by, but in 
reality ill-gotten and stolen ? 

A general surprise seized upon the club when 
this remarkable inquiry was preferred ; which 
would have become resentment but for the 
captain’s interposition. 

“Strange as it sounds,” said he, “and sus- 
picicus as it sounds, I pledge myself, gentle- 
men, that my young friend here has a manly 
stand-up Cornish reason for his words. Also, T 
pledge myself that they are inoffensive words, 
He and | are searching for information on a 
subject which those words gevnerally describe. 
Such information we may get from the honestest 
and best of men—may get, or not get, here or 
anywhere about here. I hope the Honourable 
Mr. Arson—l1 ask his pardon—Parvis—will not 
object to quiet my young friend’s mind by say- 
ing Yes or No. 

After some time, the obtuse Mr. Parvis was 
with great trouble and difficulty induced to 
roar out “No!” For which concession the cap- 
tain rose and thanked him. 

* Now, listen to the next,” whispered the 
captain to the young fisherman. ‘ There may 
be more in him than in the other erittur. Don’t 
interrupt him. Tear him out.” 

The chairman with all due formality spun the 
tectotum, and it reeled into the brsndy-and. 
water of a strong brown man of sixty or so: 
John Tredgear: the manager of a neighbouring 
mine. He immediately began as follows, with 
a plain business-like aw that gradually warmed 
as he proceeded. 


It happened that at one period of my life the 
path of my destiny (not a tin path then) lay 
along the highways and byways of France, and 
that I had occasion to make frequent stoppages 
at common French roadside cabarets—that 
kind of tavern which has a very bad name in 
French books and French plays. 1 had engaged 
myself in an undertaking which rendered such 
A very old frieid of mine 
had recently established himself at Paris in a 
wholesale commercial enterprise, iio the nature 
of which it is not necessary for our present pur- 
pose to euter. He had proposed to me a certain 
share in the undertaking, and one of the duties of 
my post was to involve occasional journcys among 
the smaller towns and villages of France, with 
the view of establishing agencies and opening 
connexions. My friend had applicd to me to 
undertake this function, rather than to a native, 
feeling that he could trust me better than a 
stranger. Ile kuew also that, in consequence 
of my having been half my life at school in 
France, my knowledge of the language would 
be sufficieut fer every purpose that could be re- 
quired. 

1 accepted my friend’s proposal, and entered 
with such energy as 1 could comand upon 
my new mode of life. Sonietimes, wy journey- 
ings from place to place were accomplished by 
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means of the railroad, or other public conveyance; 
but there were other occasions, and these last 
Lliked the best, when it was necessary I should 
go to out-of-the-way places, and by such cross- 
roads as rendered it more convenient for me 
to travel with a carriage and horse of my own. 
My carriage was a kind of phaeton without a 
coach-box, with a leather hood that would put 
up and down; and there was plenty of room at 
the back, for such specimens or samples of 
goods as it was necessary that I should carry 
with me. For my horse—it was absolutely in- 
dispensable that it should be an animal of some 
value, as no horse but a very good one would 
be capable of performing the long courses day 
after day which my mode of travelling rendered 
necessary. He cost me two thousand francs, 
and was anything but dear at the price. 

Many were the journeys we performed toge- 
ther over the broad acres of beautiful France. 
Many were the hotels, many the auberges, many 
the bad dinners, many the damp beds, and many 
the fleas which I encountered en route. Many 
were the dull old fortified towns over whose 
drawbridges I rolled; many the still more dull 
old towns without fortifications and without 
drawbridges, at which my avocatious made it ne- 
cessary for me to halt. 

I don’t know how it was that on the morning 
when I was to start from the town of Doulaise, 
with the intention of sleeping at Francy-le- 
Grand, I was an hour later in commencing my 
journey than I ought to have been. I have said 
Tdou't know how it was, but this is scarcely true. 
1 do know how it was. It was because on that 
morning, to use a popular expression, everything 
went wrong. So, it was an hour later than it 
ought to have been, gentlemen, when I drew up 
the sheepskin lining of my carriage apron over 
my legs, and establishing my little dog com- 
fortably on the seat beside me, set off on my 
journey. In all my expeditions 1 was accom- 
vanied by a favourite terrier of mine, which I 
Pad brought with me from England. I never tra- 
velled without her, and found her a companion. 

It was a miserable day in the month of Oc- 
tober. A perfectly grey sky, with white gleams 
about the horizon, gave unmistakable evi- 
dence that the small drizzle which was falling 
would continue for four-and-twenty hours at 
least. It was cold and cheerless weather, and 
on the deserted road I was pursuing, there was 
scarcely a human being (unless it was an oc- 
casional cantonnier, or road-mender) to break 
the solitude. A deserted way indeed, with pop- 
Jars on each side of it, which had turned “1 
in the autumn, and had shed their leaves in 
abui.dance all across the road, so that my mare’s 
footsieps had quite a muflleJSound as she 
trampled them under hcrAfofs. Widely-ex- 
tending flats spread oy#6n either side till the 
view was lost in get inconceivably melancholy 
scene, and road itself was so perfectly 
straight, tbat vou could see something like ten 
miles of it diminishing to a point in front of 
you;while a similar view was visible through 
the litule window at the back of the carriage. 










In the hurry of the morning’s departure I had 
omitted to inquire, as I generally did in travelling 
an unknown road, at what village it would be 
best for me to stop, about noon, to bait, and what 
was the name of the most respectable house of 
public entertainment in my way; so that when 
[ arrived between twelve and one o’clock at a 
certain place where four roads met ; and when at 
one of the corners formed by their union J saw 
a great bare-looking inn, with the sign of the 
Téte Noire swinging in front; 1 had nothing 
for it but to put up there, without knowing any- 
thing of the character of the house. : 

The look of the place did not please me. 
It was a great bare unmhabited-looking house, 
which seemed much larger than was _neces- 
sary, and presented a black and dirty appear- 
ance, which, considering the distance froin any 
town, it was difficult to account for. All the 
doors and all the windows were shut; there 
was no sign of any living creature about the 
place; and niched into the wall above the 
principal entrance was a grim and ghastly-look- 
ing life-size figure of a Saint. For a moment I 
hesitated whether I should turn into the open 
gates of the stable-yard, or go further in search 
of some more attractive halting-place. But my 
mare was tired, I was more than half way on my 
road, and this would be the best division of the 
journey. Besides, Gentlemen; why wot put 
up here? If I was only going to stop at 
such places of entertainment as completely 
satisfied me, externally as well as internally, 
I had better give up travelling altogether. 

There were no more signs of life in the inte- 
rior of the yard, than were presented by the ex- 
ternal aspect of the house, as it frouted the 
road. Everything seemed shut up. All the 
stables and outhouses were characterised by 
closed doors, without so much as a_ straw 
clinging to their thresholds to indicate that 
these buildings were sometimes put to a prac- 
tical use. I saw no mauure strewed about the 
place, and no living creature: no pigs, no 
ducks, no fowls. lt was perfectly still and 
quict, and, as it was one of those days when a 
fine small rain descends quite straight, with- 
out a breath of air to drive it one way or 
other, the silence was complete and distressing. 
I gave a loud shout, and began undoing the 
harness while my summons was taking effect. 

The first person whom the souud of my voice 
appeared to have reached, was a small but preco- 
cious boy: who opened a door in the back of the 
house, and, descending the flight of steps which 
led to it, approached to aid me in my task. I 
was just undoing the final buckle on my side 
of the harness, when, happening to turn round, 
I discovered, standing close behind me, a per- 
sonage who had approached so quietly that it 
would have been a coufusing thing to lind him 
so near even if there had been notuing in his ap- 
pearance which was calculated to startle one, 
te was the most ill-looking man, Gentlenen, 
that it was ever my fortune to behold. Nearer 
fifty than any other age I could give him, 
his dry spare nature had kept him as light aud 
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active as a restless boy. An absence of flesh, 
however, was not the only want I felt to exist 
in the personal appearance of the landlord of 
the ‘Téte Noire. There was a much more serious 
defect in him than this. A want of any hint of 
merey, or conscience, or any accessible approach 
to the better side (if there was a better side) 
of the man’s nature. When first I looked 
at his eyes, as he stood behind me in the open 
court, a:d as they rapidly glanced over the 
comely points of my horse, and thence to the 
packages inside my carriage and the port- 
mantcau strapped on in front of it—at that time, 
the colour of his eyes appeared to me to be of 
an almost orange tinge; but when, a minute 
afterwards, we stood together in the dark 
stable, I noted that a kind of blue phospho- 
rescence gleamed upon their surface, veiling 
their real hue, and imparting to them a 
tigerish lustre. The moment when I remarked 
this, by-the-by, was when the organs I have 
been describing were fixed upon the very large 
gold ring which I had not ceased to wear when 
I adopted my adventurous life, and which you 
may sce upon my finger now. ‘There were two 
other things about this man that struck me. 
These were, a bald red projecting lump of flesh 
at the back of his head, and a deep scar, which 
a scrap of frouzy whisker on his cheek wholly 
declined to couceal. 

“A nasty day for a journey of pleasure,” 
said the landlord, looking at me with a satirical 
smile. 

“Perhaps it is xo¢ a journey of pleasure,” I 
answered, dryly. 

“We have few such travellers on the road 
now,” said the evil-faced man. ‘ The railroads 
make the country a desert, and the roads are as 
wild as they were three lundred years ago.” 

“They are well enough,” I answered, care- 
lessly, “for those who are obliged to travel by 
them. Nobody else, I should think, would be 
likely to make use of them.” 

“Will you come into the house ?” said the 
landlord, abruptly, looking me full in the face. 

I never felt a stronger repugnance than 
1 cutertained towards the idea of entering 
this man’s doors. Yet what other course was 
open to me. My mare was already half through 
the first instalment of her oats, so there was 
no more excuse for remaining in the stable. 
‘To take a walk in the drenching rain was out 
of the question, and to remain sitting in my 
caléche would have been a worse indicationof sus- 
picion and mistrust. Besides, J had had nothing 
since the moruing’s collee, and I wanted some- 
thing to eat and drink. ‘There was nothing to 
be done, then, but to accept my ill-looking 
friend’s offer. He led the way up the flight of 
steps which gave acecss to the interior of the 
building. 

The room in which I found myself on passing 
through the door at the top of these steps, 
was one of those rooms which an excess of light 
not. only fails to enliven, but seems even to 
invest with an additional degree of gloom. There 
is sometimes this character about light 
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I have seen before now, a workhouse ward, 
and a barren schoolroom, which have owed a 
good share of their melancholy to an immode- 
rate amount of cold grey daylight. This room, 
then, into which I was shown, was one of those 
which, on a wet day, seemed several degrees 
lighter than the open air. Of course it could 
not be really lighter than the thing that lit it, 
but it seemed so. It also appeared larger than 
the whole out-door world; and this, certainly, 
could not be either, but seemed so. Vast as it 
was, there appeared through two glass doors in 
one of the walls another apartment of similar 
dimensions. It was not a square room, nor an 
oblong room, but was smaller at one end than 
at the other: a phenomenon which, as you have 
very likely observed, Gentlemen, has always an 
unpleasant effect. ‘The billiard-table, which 
stood in the middle of the apartment, though 
really of the usual size, looked quite a trifling 
piece of furniture; and as to the other tables, 
which were planted sparingly here and there 
for purposes of refreshment, they were quite 
lost in the immensity of space about them. A 
cupboard, a rack of billiard cues, a marking- 
board, and a print of the murder of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris in a black frame, alone broke 
the uniformity of wall. The ceiling, as far as 
one could judge of anything at that altitude, 
apveared to be traversed by an enormous beam 
with rings fastened into it adapted for suicidal 
purposes, and splashed with the whitewash with 
which the ceiling itself and the walls had just 
been decorated. Even my little terrier, whom 
I had been obliged to take up in my arms on 
account. of the disposition she had manifested 
to fly at the shins of our detested landlord, 
looked round the room with a gaze of horror 
as I set her down, and trembled and shivered 
as if she would come out of her skin. 

“And so you don’t like him, Nelly, and your 
little beads of eyes, that look up at me from 
under that hairy penthouse, with nothing but 
love in them, are all a-blaze with fury when they 
are turned upon his sinister face? And how 
did he get that scar, Nelly? Did he get it 
when he slaughtered his last traveller? And 
what do you think of his eyes, Nelly ? And what 
do you think of the back of his head, my dog? 
What do you think he’s about now, eh? What 
mischief do you think he’s hatching? Don’t 
you wish you were sitting by my side in the 
caléche, and that we were out on the free road 
again ?” 

‘lo all these questions and remarks, my little 
companion responded very intelligibly by faint 
thumpings of the ground with her tail, and by 
certain flutterings of her ears, which, from lorg 
habits of intercourse, 1 understood very well to 
mean that whatever my opinion might be, she 
coincided in it. 

I had ordered an omelette and some wine 
when | first entered the house, and, as I now sat 
waiting for it, I observed that my landlord 
would every now and then leave what he was 
about in the other room—where I concluded that 
my meal—and would 
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come and peer at me furtively through the 
glass-doors which connected the room I was in, 
with that in which he was. Once, too, I heard 
him go out, and I felt sure that he had retired 
to the stables, to examine more minutely the 
value of my horse and carriage. 

I took it into my head that my landlord wasa 
desperate rogue; that his business was not suffi- 
cient to support him; that he had remarked that 
I was in possession of a very valuable horse, a car- 
riage which would fetch something, and a quantity 
of luggage in which there were probably articles 
of price. I had other things of worth about my 

erson, including a sum of money, without whicli 
could not be travelling about, as he saw me, 
from place to place. 

While my mind was amusing itself with 
these cheerful reflections, a little girl, of about 
twelve years old, entered the room through the 
glass-doors, and, after honouring me with a long 
stare, went to the cupboard at the other end of 
the apartment, and, opening it with a bunch of 
keys which she brought with her in her hand, 
took out a small white paper packet, about four 
inches square, and retired with it by the way 
by which she had entered ; still staring at me so 
diligently that, from want of proper atteution to 
where she was going, she got (1 am happy to 
state) a severe bump against the door as she 
passed through it. She was a horrid little girl 
this, with eyes that in shirking the necessity 
of looking straight at anybody or anything, had 
got at last to look only at her nose—tinding it, 
probably, as bad a nose as could be met with, 
and therefore a congenial companion. She had, 
moreover, frizzy and fluey hair, was excessively 
dirty, and had a slow erab-like way of going 
along without looking at what she was about, 
which was very noisome and detestable. 

It was not long before this young lady re- 
appeared, bearing in her hand a plate containing 
the omelette, wich she placed upon the table 
without going through the previous form of 
laying a cloth. She next cut an immense piece 
of bread from a leaf shaped like a ring, and, 
having clapped this also down upon the dirtiest 
part of the table, and having further favoured 
me with a wiped knife and fork, disappeared 
once more. She disappeared to fetch the wine. 
When this had been brought, and some water, 
the preparations for my feast were considered 
complete, and I was left to enjoy it alone, 

J must not omit to mention that the horrid 
Waiting-maid appeared to excite as strong an 
antipathy in the breast of my little dog as that 
which my landlord himself had stirred up; and, 
I am happy to say, that as the child left the 
room I was obliged to interfere, to prevent Nelly 
from harassing her retreating calves. 

Gentlemen, an experienced traveller soon 
learus that he must eat to support nature; 
closing his eves, nose, and ears to all sugges- 
tions. 1 set to work, then, at the omelette 
with energy, and at the tough sour bread with 
good will, and had swallowed half a tumbler of 
Wine and water, when a thought suddenly oe- 
curred to me which caused me to sct the glass 





down upon the table. I had no soouer douse 
this, than I raised it again to my lips, took a 
fresh sip, rolled the liquid about in my mouth 
two or three times, and spat it out upon thie 
floor. But I uttered, as I did so, in an audible 
tone, the monosyllable “ Pooh !” 

* Pooh! Nelly,” I said, looking down at my 
dog, who was watching me intensely with 
her head on one side—“ pooh! Nelly,” I re- 
peated, “what frantic and iuconcsivable non- 
sense !” 

And what was it that I thus stigmatised ? 
What was it that had given me pause in the 
middle of my draught? What thought was it 
that. caused me to set down my glass with half 
its contents remaining in it ? Lt was a suspicion, 
driven straight and swift as an arrow iuto the 
innermost recesses of my soul, that the wine | 
had just been drinking, and which, contrary to my 
custom, I had mingled with water, was drugged ! 

There are some thoughts which, like noxious 
insects, come buzzing back into one’s mind as 
often as we repulse them. Weconfute them in 
argument, prove them illogical, leave them not 
a leg to stand upon, and yet there they are the 
next moment as brisk as bees, and stronger on 
their pins than ever. It was just such a thought 
as this with which L had now to deal. It was 
well to say “ Pooh!” it was well to remind 
myself that this was the nineteenth ceutury, 
that I was not acting a part ina French melo- 
drama, that such things as I was thinking of 
were only known in romances; it was well to 
argue that to set a respectable man down as a 
murderer, because he had peculiar coloured eyes 
and a scar upon his cheek; were ridiculous 
things to do. There scemed to be two separate 
parties within me: one possessed of great powers 
of argument and a cool judgment: the other, an 
irrational or opposition party, whose chief foree 
cousisted in a system of dogged assertion, which 
all the arguments of the rational party were in- 
sufficient to put down. 

{t was not long before an additional force 
was imparted to the tactics of the irrational 
party, by certain symptoms which began to 
develop themselves in my internal organisa- 
tion, and which seemed favourable to the 
view of the case I was so anxious to refute, 
In spite of all my efforts to the contrary, L 
could not help feeling that some very re- 
markable sensations were slowly and gradually 
stealing over me. First of all, I began to 
find that L was a little at fault in my system 
of calculating distances: so that when 1 took 
up any object and attempted to replace it oa 
the table, | either brought it into coutact with 
that article of furniture with a crash, in con- 
sequence of conceiving it to be lower than 
it was; orelse, imaging that the table was 
several inches nearer to the ceiling than was 
the case, I abandoned whatever L held in my 
hand sooner than I should, and found that 
L was confiding it to space. ‘Tuen, again, my 
head felt light upon my shoulders, there was a 
slight tingling ia my hands, and a sense that 
they, as well as my feet (which weve very coli), 
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were swelling to gigantic size, and were also 
surrounded with numerous rapidly revolving 
wheels of a light structure, like Catherine- 
wheels previous to ignition. It also appeared 
to me that when I spoke to my dog, my voice 
had a curious sound, and my words were very 
imperfectly articulated. 

Tt would happen, too, that when I looked to- 
wards the glass-doors, my landlord was there, 
peering at me through the muslin curtains: or 
the horrid little girl would enter, with no obvious 
intention, and having loitered for a little time 
about the room, would leave it again. At length 
the landlord himself came in, and coolly walking 
up to the table at which 1 was seated, glanced 
at the hardly tasted wine before me. 

“Tt would appear that the wine of the country 
is not to your taste,” he said. 

“Tt is good enough,” 1 answered, as care- 
lessly as 1 could; the words sounding to me as if 
they were uttered inside the cupola of St. Paul’s, 
and were conveyed by iron tubes to the place 
I occupied. 

I was in a strange state—perfectly conscious, 
but imperfectly able to control my thoughts, my 
words, my actions. I believe my landlord stood 
staring down at me as | sat staring up at him, 
and watching the Catherine-wheels as they 
revolved round his eyes and nose and chin— 
Gentleinen, they seemed absolutely to fizz when 
they got to the scar on his cheek. 

At this time a noisy party entered the main 
room of the auberge, which I have described as 
being visible through the glass-doors, and the 
landlord had to leave me for a time, to go and 
attend to them. [ think I must have fallen 
into a slight and strongly-resisted doze, and that 
when I started out of it, it was in consequence 
of the violent barking of my terrier. ‘The land- 
lord was in the room; he was just unlocking 
the cupboard from which the Jittle girl had 
taken the paper parcel. He took out just such 
another paper parcel, and returned again through 
the doors. As he did so, I remember stupidly 
wondering what had become of the little girl. 
Presently his evil face appeared again at the 
door. 

“T am going to prepare the coffec,” said the 
landlord ; “‘ perhaps mousieur will like it better 
than the wine.” 

As the man disappeared, I started suddenly 
and violently upon my feet. I could deceive 
myself no longer. My thoughts were like 
lightning. “The wine having been taken in so 
sumall a quantity and so profusely mixed with 
water, has done its work (as this man can see) 
but imperfectly. ‘The coffee will finish that work. 
He is now preparing it. The cupboard, the 
little parcel—there can be no doubt. 1 will 
leave this place while 1 yet can. Now or never; 
if those men whose voices I hear in the other 
room leave the house it will be too late. With 
80 many Wituesses, no attempt can be made to 
prevent my departure. 1 wi// not sleep—I will 
act—1 will force my muscles to their work, and 
get away from this place.” 

Gentlemen; in compensation for a set of 








nerves of distressing sensitiveness, I have re- 
ceived from nature a remarkable power of con- 
trolling my nerves for a time. TS ceed to 
the door, closing it after me more violently tian 
I had intended, and descended—the fresh air 
making me feel very giddy—into the yard. 

As | went down the steps, I saw the trucu- 
lent little girl of whom I have already spoken 
entering the yard, followed by a blackmith, 
carrying a hammer and some other implements 
of his trade. Catching sight of me, the little 
girl spoke quickly to the blacksmith, and in an 
instant they both changed their course, which 
was directed towards the stable, and entered an 
outhouse on the other side of the yard. The 
thought entered my head that this man had been 
sent for to drive a nail into my horse’s foot, so 
that in the event of the drugged wine failing I 
might still be unable to proceed. This horrible 
idea added new force to my exertions. I seized 
the shafts of my carriage and commenced drag- 
ging it out of the yard and round to the front 
of the house: feeling that if it was once in the 
highway, there would be less possibility of offer- 
ing any impediment to my starting. I am con- 
scious of having fallen twice to the ground, in 
my struggles to get the carriage out of the yard. 
Next, I hastened to the stable. My mare was 
still harnessed, with the exception of the head- 
stall. I managed to get the bit into her mouth, 
and dragged her to the place where I had left the 
carriage. After I know not how many efforts 
to place the docile beast in the shafts—for 1 was 
as incapable of calculating distances as a drunken 
“ad recollect, but how I know not, securing 
tle assistance of the boy I had seen. I was 
making a final effort to fasten the trace to its 
little pin, when a voice bel nd me said: 

“ Are you going away without drinking your 
coffee 

] turned round and saw my landlord standing 
close beside me. He was watching my bungling 
efforts to secure the harness, but he made no 
movement to assist me. 

“Tdo not want any coffee,” I answered. 

“No. coffee, and no wine! It would appear 
that the gentleman is not a great drinker. You 
have not given your horse much of a rest,” he 
added, presently. 

“Tam in haste. What have I to pay?” 

“You will take something else,” said the 
landlord ; “‘a glass of brandy before starting in 
the wet ¢” 

“No, nothing more. What have I to pay?” 

* You will at least come in for an instant, and 
warm your feet at the stove.” 

“No. Tell me at once how much I am to 
pay.” ; 

Baffled in all his efforts to get me again into 
the house, my detested landlord had nothing for 
it but to answer my demand. 

“ Four litres of oats,” he muttered, “a half- 
truss of hay, breakfast, wine, colfee’—he em- 
phasised the last two words with a malignant 
grin—* seven francs fifty centimes.” 

My mare was by this time somehow or other 
buckled into the shafts, and now I had to get 
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out my purse to pay this demand. My hands 
were cold, my head was giddy, my sight was 
dim, and, as I brought out my purse (which 
was a porte-monnaie, opening with a hinge), | 
managed while paying the bil to turn the purse 
over and to drop some gold pieces. 

“Gold!” cried the bey who had been helping 
me to harness the horse: speaking as if by au 
irresistible impulse. 

The landlord made a sudden dart at it, but 
instantly checked himself. 

“ People want plenty of gold,” he said, “ when 
they make a journey of pleasure.” 

1 felt myself getting worse. I could not pick 
up the gold pieces as they lay on the ground. | 
fell on my knees, and my head bowed forward. 
I could not hit the place where a coin lay; 1 
could see it but I could not guide my fingers to 
it. Still L did not yield. L got some of the 
money up, and the stable-boy, who was very offi- 
cious in assisting me, gave me onc or two pieces 
—to this day, 1 don’t know how many he kept. 
I cast a hasty glance around, and, seeing no 
more gold on the ground, raised myself by a 
desperate effort and scrambled to my place in 
the carriage. I shook the reins instinctively, 
and the mare began to move. 

The well-trained beast was beginning to trot 
away as cleverly as usual, when a thought sud- 
denly flashed into my brain, as will sometimes 
happen when we are just going to sleep—a 
thought which woke me up like a pistol-shot, 
and caused me to spring forward and gather up 
the reins so violeutly as almost to bring the 
mare kack upon her haunches. 

“ My dog, my dear little Nelly!” Lhad left her 
behind ! 

‘lo abandon my little favourite was a thing that 
never entered my head. ‘ No, I must return. I 
must go back to the horrible place I have just 
escaped frum. Ife has seen my gold, too, now,” 
I said to myself, as L turned my horse’s head 
with many clumsy efforts ; “the men who were 
drinking in the auberge are gone; and, what 
is worse than all, I feel more under the influ- 
ence of the drugs I have swallowed.” 

As | approached the auberge once more, I re- 
member noticing that its walls looked blacker 
than ever, that the rain was falling more heavily, 
that the landlord and the stable-boy were on 
the steps of the inn, evidently ou the look-out 
for me. One thing more I noticed ;—on the road 
a small speck, as of some vehicle nearing the 
place. 

“ | have come back for my dog,” said I. 

“1 know nothing of your dog.” 

“Tt is false! Left her shut up in the inner 
room.” 

“Go there and find her, then,” retorted the 
man, throwing off ull disguise. 

“JT will,” was my answer. 

I knew it was a trap to get me inte the 
house; I knew I was lost if [ entered it; but I 
did not care. I descended from the carriage, 1 
clambered up the steps with the aid of the 
banisters, 1 heard the barking of my little Nelly 
as I pussed through the outer room and ap- 





proached the glass-doors, steadying myself as 
L went by the articles of furniture in the room. 
[ burst the doors open, and my favourite 
bounded into my arms. 

And now [ felt that it was too late. As [ 
approached the door that opened to the road, [ 
saw my carriage being led round to the back of 
the house, and the form of the Isudlord ap- 
peared in the doorway blocking up the passage. 
[ made an effort to push past him, but it was 
useless, My little Nelly fell out of my arms on 
the steps outside : the landlord slammed the door 
heavily ; and 1 fell, without sense or knowledge, 
at his feet. 

te * te % % 

It was dark, Genilemen,—dark and very cold. 
The little patch of sky 1 was looking up at, had 
in it a marvellous number of stars, which would 
have looked bright but for a blazing planet which 
seemed to eclipse, in the absence of the moen, all 
the other luminaries round about it. ‘To lic thus, 
was in spite of the cold, quite a luxurious seisa- 
tion. AsI turned my head to ease it a little (for 
it seemed to have been in this position some 
time), I felt stiff and weak. At this moment, 
too, I feel a stirring close beside me, and 
lirst a cold nose touching my hand, and then a 
hot tongue lickingit. As to my other sensations, 
[ was aware of a gentle rumbling sound, and L 
could feel that 1 was being carried slowiy along, 
and that every now and then there was a slight 
jolt: one of which, perhaps, more marked than 
the rest, might be the cause of my beiug awake 
at all. 

Presently, other matters began to dawn upon 
my mind through the medium of my senses. J 
could see the regular movement of a horse’s ears 
walking in front of me; surely L saw, too, 
part of the figure of a man—a pair of sturdy 
shoulders, the hood of a coat, and a head witha 
wide-awake hat upon it. I could hear the ovca- 
sional sounds of encouragement which seemed to 
emanate from this figure, and which were ad- 
dressed to the horse. I could hear tie tinkiing 
of bells upon the animal’s neck. Surely, too, 
I heard a rumbling sound behind us, and the 
tread of a horse’s feet—just as if there were an- 
other vehicle following close upon us. Was there 
anything more? Yes, in the distance 1 was 
able to detect the twinkling of a ligit or two, 
as if a town were not far off. 

Now, Gentlemen, as | layand observed all these 
things, there was such a languor shed over my 
spirits, such a sense of utter but not unpleasant 
weakuess, that [ hardly cared to ask myself 
what it all meant, or to inquire where | was, or 
how 1 came there. A conviction that all was 
well with me, lay like an anodyne upon my 
heart, and it was only slowly and gradually 
that any curiosity as to how | came to be so, 
developed itself in my brain. I dare say we had 
been jogging along for a quarter of an hour 
during which L had been perfectly conscious, 
before I struggled up into a sitting posture, 
aud recognised the hooded back of tue man at 
the horse’s head, 


* Dufay ?” 
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The man with the hooded coat who was walk- 
ing by the side of the horse, suddenly cried out 
“Wo!” in a sturdy voice; then ran to the back 
of the carriage and cried out “Wo!” again; 
and then we came toa stand-still. In another 





moment le had mounted on the step of the 
carriage and had taken me cordially by the 
hand. 


What,” he said, “awake at last? Thank 
Heaven! I had almost begun to despair of 
you.” 

“My dear friend, what docs all this mean ? 
Where am I? Where did you come from? 
This is not my caléche, that is not my horse.” 

“ Both are safe behind,” said Dufay, heartily ; 
“and having told you so much, I will not 
utter another word till you are safe and warm 
at the Lion d’Or. See! There are the lights 
of the town. Now, not another word.” And 
ulling the horsecloth under which I was 
ine, more closely over me, my friend dis- 
mounted from the step; started the vehicle 
with the customary ery of “ Allons donc!” and 
a crack of the whip; and we were soon once 
more in motion. 

Castaing Dufay was a man into whose com- 
pany circumstances had thrown me very often, 
and with whom I had become intimate from 
choice. Of the numerous class to which he 
belonged, those men whose sturdy vehicles and 
sturdier horses are to be seen standing in the 
yards and stables of all the inns in provincial 
France—the class of the commis-voyageurs, or 
Freuch commercial travellers—Castaing Dufay 
was more than a favourable specimen. I was 
very fond of him. In the course of our inti- 
macy, | had been fortunate enough to have the 
opportunity of being useful to him in matters of 
some importance. I think, Gentlemen, we like 
those we have served, quite as well as they like 
us. 
The town lights were, indeed, close by, and 
it was not long before we turned into the yard 
of the Licn d’Or and found ourselves in the 
midst of warmth and brightness, and surrounded 
by faces which, after the dangers I had passed 
through, looked perfectiy angelic. 

I had no idea, till I attempted to move, how 
weak and dazed [ was. I was too far gone for 
dimer. A bed and a fire were the only things 
1 coveted, and I was soon in possession of 
both. 

I was no sooner snugly ensconced with my 
head on the pillow, watching the crackling logs 
as they sparkled—my little Nelly lying out- 
side the counterpane—than my frieud seated 
himself beside me and volunteered to relieve 
my curiosity as to the circumstances of my 
escape from the Téte Noire. lt was now my 
turn to refuse to listen; as it had been his before, 
to refuse to speak. ; 

“ Not one word,” I said, “till you have had 
a good dinner, after which you will come up and 
sit beside me, and tell me all I am longing 
to know. And stay-—you will do one thing more 
for me, I know; when you come up you will 
bring a plateful of bones for Nelly ; she will not 
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leave me to-night, I swear, to save herself from 
starving.” 

“She deserves some dinner,” said Dufay, as 
he left the room, “ for I think it is through her 
instrumentality that you are alive at this mo- 
ment.” 

The bliss in which I Jay after Dufay had left 
the room, is known only to those who have passed 
through some great danger, or who, at least, are 
newly relieved from some condition of severe and 
protracted suffering. It was a state of perfect 
repose and happiness. 

When my friend came back, he brought : not 
only a plate of fowl-bones for Nelly, but a basin 
of soup for me. When T had finished lapping 
it up, and while Nelly was still crunching the 
bones, Dufay spoke as follows : 

“| said just now that it was to your little dog 
you owe the preservation of your life, and | 
must now tel! you how it was. You remember 
that you left Doulaise this morning si 

* It seems a week ago,” I interrupted. 

— “This morning,” continued Dufay. “ Well! 
You were hardly out of the inn-yard before I 
drove into it, having made a small stage before 
breakfast. I heard where you were gone, and, 
as I was going that way too, I determined to 
give my horse a rest of a couple of hours, while 
I breakfasted and transacted some business in 
the town, and then to set off after you. ‘ Have 
you any idea,’ I said, as I left the inn at Dou- 
laise, ‘whether monsieur meant to stop en 
route, and if so, where?” The garcon did not 
know. ‘Let me sce,’ I said, ‘the ‘Téte Noire 
at Mauconseil would be a likely place, wouldn’t 
it? ‘No,’ said the boy; ‘the house does not enjoy 
a good character, and no one from here ever stops 
there.” ‘Well,’ said I, thinking no more of 
what he said, ‘ I shall be sure to find him. 1 will 
inquire after him as I go along.’ 

“The afternoon was getting on, when I came 
within sight of the inn of the Téte Noire. As 
you know, [am a little near-sighted, but I saw, 
as I drew near the auberge, that a conveyance 
of some kind was being taken round to the yard 
at the back of the house. ‘This circumstance, 
however, I should have paid no attention to, 
had not my attention been suddenly caught by 
the violent barking of a dog, which seemed to 
be trying to gain admittance at the closed door 
of the inn. At a second glance 1 knew the dog 
to Le yours. Pulling up my horse, I got down 
and ascended the steps of the auberge. One 
sniff at my shins was enough to conviuce Nelly. 
that a friend was at hand, and her excitement as 
I approached the door was frantic. 

“On my entering the house I did not at first 
sce you, but on looking in the direction towards 
which your dog had hastened as soon as the door 
was opened, L saw a dark wooden staircase, 
which led out of one corner of the apartment I 
was standingin. I saw also, that you, my friend, 
were being dragged up the stairs in the arms of 
a very ill-looking man, assisted by (if possible) 
astill more ill-looking little girl, whe had charge 
of yourlegs. At sight of me, the man deposited 
you upon the siairs, and advanced to meet me. 
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« «What are you doing with that gentleman ?” 
Lasked. 

“*« Ie is unwell,’ replied the ill-looking man, 
‘and IT am helping him up-stairs to bed.’ 

«© That gentleman is a friend of mine. What 
is the meaning of his being in this state ? 

“How should I know?’ was the answer; 
‘Tf am not the guardian of the gentleman’s 
health.’ 

“Well, then, I av,’ said I, approaching the 
lace where you were lying; ‘and I prescribe, to 
cin with, that he shall leave this place at 
once.’ 

“T must own,” continued Dufay, “that you 
were looking horribly ill, and, as 1 bent over, and 
felt your hardly fluttering pulse, I felt. for a mo- 
ment doubtful whether it was safe to move you. 
However, I determined to risk it. 

“© Will you help me,’ I said, ‘to move this 
gentleman to his carriage : 

“ «No,’ replied the ruffian, ‘he is not fit to 
travel. Besides, what right have you over him ?’ 

“ «The right of being his friend.’ 

“ «How do I know that ? 

“ * Because I tell youso. See, his dog knows 
me.’ 

“And suppose I decline to accept that as 
evidence, and refuse to let this gentleman leave 
my house in his present state of health ? 

“You dare not do it.’ 

“Why? 

“© Because,’ I answered, slowly, ‘I should 
go to the Gendarmerie in tie village, and men- 
tion under what suspicious circumstauces I 
found my friend here, and because your house has 
not the best of characters.’ 

“The man was silent for a moment, as if a 
little baffled. He seemed, however, determined 
to try once more, 

“* And suppose I close my doors, and decline 
to let either of you go; what is to prevent 
me 2” 

“*Tn the first place,’ I answered, ‘ J will effec- 
tually prevent your detaining me single-handed. 
If you have assistance near, I aw expected 
to-night at Franey, and if 1 do not arrive there, 
1 shall soon be sought out. It was known that 
I left Doulaise this morning, and most pecple 
are aware that there is an auberge on the road 
which does not bear the best of reputations, and 
that its name is LaTéte Noire. Now, will you 
help me ¥? 

* * No,’ replied the savage. ‘I will have no- 
thing to do with the affair.’ 

“it was not an easy task to drag you with- 
out assistance from the place where you were 
lying, out. into the open air, down the steps, and 
to put. you into my conveyance which was stand- 
ing outside ; but | managed to do it. The next 
thing I had to accomplish, was the feat of 
drivmg two carriages and two horses single- 
handed. 1 could see only one way of managing 
this. I led my own horse round to the gate of 
the stable-yard, where I could keep my eye upon 
him, while I went in search of your horse and 
carriage, which I had to get right without as- 
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horse’s head by a halter, to the back of my ear- 
riage, and then leading my own beast by the 
bridle, L managed to start the proevssion. And 
so (though only at a foot pace) we turned our 
backs upon the ‘Téte Noire. Aud now you know 
everything.” 

“T feel, Castaing, as if I should never be 
able to think of this adventure, or to speak of 
it again. It wears, somehow or other, such a 
ghastly aspect, that I sicken at the mere memory 
of it.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” said Dufay, cheerily ; “vou 
will live to tell it as a stirring tale some winter 
night, tuke my word for it.” 

Gentlemen, the prediction is verified. May 
the tectotum full next time with more judg- 
ment ! 


“ Wa’al, now!” said Captain Jorgan, rising, 
with his hand upon the sleeve of his fellow-tra- 
veller to keep him down; “I congratulate you, 
sir, upon that adventer ; unpleasant at the tine, 
hut pleasant to look back upon; as many ad- 
venters in many lives are. Mr. Tredgear, you 
had a feeling for your money on that occasion, 
and it went hard on being Stolen Money. It 
was not a sum of five hundred pound, per- 
haps ?” 

“TI wish it had been half as much,’ 
reply. 

“Thank you, sir. Might I ask the ques-- 
tion of you that has been already put? About 
this place of Lanrean, did you ever hear of 
any circumstances whatever, that might seem 
to have a bearing—any how—on that ques- 
tion P” 

** Never.” 

“Thank you again for a straightfor’ard an- 
swer,” said the captain, apologetically. “ You 
see, we have been referred to Lanrean to make 
inquiries, and happening in among the inha- 
bitants present, we use the opportunity. In my 
country, we always do use opportunities.” 

“And you turn them to good account, I 
believe, and prosper ?” 

“It’s a fact, sir,” said the captain, “that we 
get along. Yes, we get along, sir.—But | siop 
the teetotum,.” 

It was twirled again, and fell to David Pol- 
reath ; an iron-grey man; “as old as the hills,” 
the captain whispered to young Raybrock, “and 
as hard as nails—And I admire,” added the 
captain, glancing about, “whether Uuchrisen 
Penrewen is here, and which is he !” 

David Polreath stroked down the long iron- 
erey hair that fell massively upon the shoulders 
of his Jarge-buttoued coat, and spake thus: 
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Tue question was, Did he throw himself 
over the cliff of set purpose, or did he lose his 
way in the dusk and fall over accidentally, or 
was he pushed over by some person or persons 
unknown P 

His body was found nearly fifty yards below 
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that overhang the water at the foot of the track 
down the cliff. It was shockingly bruised and 
disfigured, so much so as to be hardly recog- 
nisable; but for his clothing, and the name on 
his linen, I doubt whether anybody could have 
identified him except myself. There was, how- 
ever, no suspicion of foul play; the signs of 
rough usage might all have been caused by the 
body heaving been driven about amongst the 
stones that encumber the bed of the river a 
long way below the fall. 

When I speak of the fall, I speak of the 
Ashenfall, by Ashendell village, within an hour’s 
drive of thishouse. This, Gentlemen, is for the 
information of strangers. 

He had been seen by many persons about 
the village during the day; I myself had seen 
him go up the hill past the parsonage towards 
the church: which 1 rather wondered at, con- 
sidering who was buried there, and how, and 
why. I will even confess that I watched him ; 
and he went—as I expected he would, since he 
had the heart to go near the place at all—round 
to the back of the church where Honor Living- 
ston’s grave is; and there he stayed, sitting by 
himself on the low wall for an hour or more. 
Sometimes, he turned to look across the valley 
—many a time and oft I had seen him there 
before, with Honor beside him, watching, while 
he sketched the beautiful landseape—and some- 
times he had his back to it, and his head down, 
as if he were watching her grave. Not that there 
is anything pleasant or coniforting to read there, 
as on the graves of good Christian people who 
have died in their beds; for, being a suicide, 
when they buried her on the north side of the 
chureh it was at dusk, and without any service, 
and, of course, no stone was allowed to be put 
up over it. Our clergyman has talked of having 
the mound levelled and turfed over, and | 
wish he would; it always hurts me when 
I go up to Sunday service, to see that ragged 
grave lying in the shadow of the wall, for I re- 
member the pretty little lass ever since she 
could run alone; and though she was passionate, 
her heart was as good as gold. She had been 
religiously brought up, and I am quite sure in 
my own mind, let the coroner’s inquest have 
said what it would, that she was out of herself, 
and edlam-mad when she did it. 

The verdict on him was “accidental death,” 
and he had a regular funeral—priest, bell, clerk, 
and sexton, complete; and there he lies, only a 
stone’s throw from llonor, with a ton or two of 
graniie over him, and an inscription, setting 
forth what a great man he was in his day, and 
what mighty engineering works he did at home 
and abroad, and how he sleeps now in the hope 
of a joyful resurrection with the just made 
perfect. ‘These present strangers can read it 
for themselves; many strangers go up to look 
at it. Ilis grave is as famous as the Ashenfall 
itself, and 1 have known folks come away with 
tears in their eves after reading the flourishing 
inscription: believing it all like gospel, and 
saying how sad that so distinguished a man 


days. But I don’t believe it. He was never 
any more than plain James Lawrence to me— 
a young fellow who, as a lad, had paddled bare. 
legged over the stones of the river as a guide 
across for visitors; who had been taken a laney 
to by one of them, and decently educated; 
who had made the most of his luck, aud done 
a clever thing or two in engineering; who 
had come back amongst us ir all his glory, to 
dazzle most people’s eyes,and break little Honor 
Livingston’s heart. The one good thing | know 
of him was, that he pensioned his poor old 
mother; but he did not often come near her, 
and never after Honor Livingston was dead— 
no, not even in her last illuess. It was a marvel 
to everybody what brought him over here, when 
we saw him the day before he was found dead; 
but it was his fate, and he couldn’t keep 
away. That ismy view of it. About his death, 
and the manuer of it, all Lanrean had _ its 
speculation, and said its say; but I held my 
peace. I had my opinion, however, and 1 keep 
it. I have never seen reason to change it; 
but, on the contrary, I can show you evidence 
to establish it. I do not believe he either threw 
himself over the cliff, or fell over, or was pushed 
over; no, | believe he was drawn over—drawn 
over by something below. When you have heard 
the notes he made ina little book that was found 
amongst his things after he was dead, you will 
know what I mean. His cousin gave that book 
to me, knowing I am curious after odd stories 
of the neighbourhood ; and what I am going to 
read, is written in his hand. I know his hand 
well, and certify to it. 


PASSAGES FROM JAMES LAWRENCE’S JOURNAL. 
London, August 11, 1829. 

Honor Livingston has kept her word with 
me. I saw her Jast night as plainly as I now 
see this pen I am writirg with, and the ink- 
bottle I have just dipped it into. I saw her 
standing betwixt the two lights, looking at me, 
exactly as she looked the last time [ saw her 
alive. Iwas neither asleep, nor dreaming-awake., 
I had only drunk a couple of glasses of wine at 
dinner, and was as mucl: my own man as ever I 
was in my life. It is all nonsense to talk about 
faney and optical delusions, in this case; [ 
saw her with my eyes as distinctly as I ever 
saw her alive in the body. The hall clock 
had just struck eight, and it was growing dusk: 
exactly the time of evening, as I well remember, 
when she came creeping round by the cottage 
wall, and saw me through the open window, 
gathering up my books and making ready to go 
away from Ashendell. She was the last thought 
to have come into my mind at that moment, 
for I was just on the point of lighting my 
cigar and going out for a_ stroll, before 
turning in at the Daltons to chat with Anne. 
All at once, there she was, Honor herself! I 
could have sworn it, had 1 not seen them put 
her underground just a twelvemonth ago. I 
could not take my eyes off her; and there she 
stood, as nearly as 1 can tell, a minute—but it 
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she had filled was empty. I was so much be- 
wildered, and out of myself as it were, that for 
awhile I could neither think of anything, nor 
hear anything, but the mad heavy throbbing of 
my own pulses. I cannot say that I was 
scared exactly; for the time I was completely 
rapt away; the first actual sensation I had 
was of my own heart thumping in my breast 
like a sledge-hammer. 

But I can cai her ap now and analyse her—a 
wan, vague, misty outline, with Honor’s own 
eyes full upon me. 1 can almost fancy I hear 
her asking again, “Is it true you’re going, 
James? You're not really going, James ?” 

Now, I am not the man to be frightened by a 
shadow, though that shadow be Honor Living- 
ston, whom they say I as good as murdered. 1 
always had a turn for investigating riddles, 
spiritual, physiological, and otherwise; and I 
shall follow this mystery up, and note whether 
she comes back to me year by year, as she pro- 
mised. I have never kept a diary of personal 
matters before, not being one who cares to see 
spectres of himself, at remote periods of his life, 
talking to him again of his adventures and mis- 
adventures out of yellow old pages that had 
better never have been written; but this is a 
marked event worth commemorating, and a well- 
authenticated ghost-story to me who never be- 
lieved in ghosts before. 

It was a rather spiteful threat of Honor— 
“Til haunt you till you come to the Ashenfall, 
where I’m going now!” 1 might have stopped 
her, but it never entered my mind what she 
meant, until it was done. I did not expect she 
would make a tragedy of a little love story; she 
did not look like that sort of thing. She was 
no ghost, bless her! in the flesh, but as round, 
rosy, dimpled a little creature as one would wish 
to see; and what could possess her to throw 
herself over the fall, Heaven only knows.— 
Bah! Yes, Jknow; I need tell no lies here, I 
need not do any false swearing to myself— 
the poor little creature loved me, and I wanted 
her to love me, and I petted and plagued 
her into loving me, because I was idle, and I 
had the opportunity; and then I had aothing 
better to tell her than that I was only in jest— 
I could not marry her, for I was engaged to 
another woman. She would not believe it. 
That sounded, to her, more like jest than the 
other. And she did not believe it until she saw 
me making ready to go; and then, all in a mo- 
ment, I suppose, madness seized her, and she 
neither knew where she went, nor what she 
did. 

I fancy I can see her now, coming tripping 
down the fields leading her little brother by the 
hand, and I fancy I can see the saucy laugh she 
gave me over her shoulder as I asked her if she 
had any ripe cherries to sell. She looked the very 
mischief with those pretty eyes, and I was taken 
rather aback when she said, “1 know you, Jemmy 
Lawrence.” ‘That was the beginning of it. 
Little Honor and her mother lived next door to 
mine, and she had not forgotten me though I 
had been full seven years away. I did not 





know her, the gipsy, but I must needs go in 
and see her that evening; and so we went on 
until I asked her if she remembered when we 
went to dame-school together and when she pro- 
mised to be my little wile? Z/she remembered! 
Of course she did, every word of it, and more; and 
she was so pretty, and the lanes in the summer 
were so pleasant, that sometimes my faney did 
play Anne Dalton false, and I believed I should 
like Honor better; and I said more than I 
meant, and she took it all in the grand serious 
manner. 

I was not much to blame. I would not have 
injured her for the world; she was as good a 
little soul as ever lived. Love and jealousy, as 
passions, seem to find their strongholds under 
thatch. If Phiilis, the milkmaid, is disap- 
pointed, she drowns herself in the mill-pool; if 
Lady Clara gets across of the heart, she indites 
a lachrymose sonnet, and marries a gouty peer. 
If Colin’s sweetheart smiles on Lubin, Colin 
loads his gun and shoots them beth; if Sir 
Harry’s fair flouts him, he whistles her down the 
wind, and goes a-wooing clsewhere. Tad little 
Honor been a fine lady, she would be living 
still. Oh, the pretty demure lips, and the shy 
glances and rosy blushes! When I saw Anne 
Dalton to-day I could not help comparing her 
frigid gentility with poor Honor. Anne loves 
herself better than she will ever love any man 
alive. But then I know she is the kind of wife 
to help a man up in the world, and that is the 
kind of wife for me. 

Honor Livingston lying on her little bed, and 
her blind mother feeling her cold dead face! I 
wish [ had never seen it. I would have given 
the world to keep away, but something com- 
pelled me to go in and look at her; and I did 
feel then, as if I had killed her. Last night she 
was a shadowy essence of this drowned Ophelia 
and of her living self. She was like, yet unlike; 
but I knew it was Honor; and I suppose, if she 
has her will, wherever her restless spirit may be 
condemned to bide between whiles—on the tenth 
of August she will always come back to me, and 
haunt me uutil I go to her. 


Hastings, August 11, 1830. 

Again! TI had forgotten the day—forgotten 
everything about that wretched business of poor 
Honor Livingston, when last night I saw her. 

Anne and | were sitting together out in the 
verandah, talking of all sorts of common-place 
things—our neighbours’ affairs, money, this, 
that, and the other—the sea was looking beau- 
tiful, and I was on the point of proposing a 
row by moonlight, when Anne said, “liow 
lovely the evenings are, James, in this place. 
Look at the sky over the down, how clear it is!” 
Turning my head, 1 saw Honor standing on 
the grass only a few paces off, her shadowy 
shape quite distinct agamst the reds and purples 
of the clouds. 

Anne clutched my hand with a sudden cry, 
for she was looking at iy face all the time, and 
asked me, passionately, what I saw. With that, 
Honor was gone, and, passing my hand over my 
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eyes, I put. my wife off with an excuse about a 
spasm at my heart. And, indeed, it was no lie to 
say so, for this visitation gave me a terrible shock. 

“Anne insisted on my seeing the doctor. “ It 
must be someihing dreadful, if not dangerous, 
that could make you look in that way ; you had 
an awful face, Janes, for a moment.” 

1 begged her not to talk about it, assured her 
that it was a thing of very rare recurrence with 
me, and that there was no cure for it. But this did 
not pacify her, and this morning no peace could 
be had until Dr. Hutchinson was sent for and she 
had given the old gentleman her own account 
of me. Ife said he would talk to me by-and-by. 
And when he got me by myself, I cannot tell 
how it was, but he absolutely contrived to worm 
the facts out of me, and I was fool enough to 
let him do it. He looked at me very oddly, 
with a sort of suspicious scrutiny in his cye ; but 
I understood him, and said, laughing, “ No, 
doctor, no, there is nothing wrong here,” 
tapping my forehead as I spoke. 

“T should say not, except this fancy for 
seeing ghosts,” replied he, dryly. But 1 per- 
ecived, all the time he was with me, that I was 
the object of a furtive and carefully dissembled 
observation, which was excessively trying. I 
could with difficulty keep my temper under it, 
and | believe he saw the struggle. 

I fancy he wanted to have some talk with Anne 
by herself; but I prevented that, by never losing 
sight of him until he was safely off the premises. 
If he proposed a private interview while I was 
out alone, I prevented that, too, by imme- 
diately ordering Aine to pack up our traps, and 
coming hack to town that very day. I have not 
been well since. I feel out of spirits, bored, 
worried, sick of everything. If the feeling 
docs not. Jeave me, in spite of all Anne may say, 
T shall take that offer to go to South America, 
and start by ihe next packet. 1 should like to 
see Dr. Ilutchinson’s face when he calls at our 
lodgings to visit his patient, and finds the bird 
flown. 


London, August 20, 1830. 

This wretched state of things does not cease. 
One day I feel in full, firm, clear possession of 
my soul; and the next, perhaps, I am hurried to 
and fro with the most tormenting fancies. 1 
see shadows of Honor wherever 1 turn, and she 
is no longer motionless as before, but beckons 
me with her hand, until I tremble in every 
limb. My heart is sick almost to death. For 
three days now, I have had no rest. I cannot 
sleep at nights for hideous dreams; and Anne 
watches me stealthily, I see, and never remains 
alone with me longer than she can help. I can 
perceive that she is afraid of me, and that she 
suspécts something, without exactly knowing 
what. To-day she must needs suggest my 
seeing a doctor here, and when I replied that I 
was going to South America, she told me 1 was 
not tit for it, in such a contemptuous tone of 
provocation that I lifted my hand and struck 
her. ‘Then she quailed, and while shrinking 
under my eyes, she said, “ James, your conduct 





is that of amadman!” Since then, I know she 
sits with me in silent terror, Jonging to escape 
and find some one to listen to her grievances, 
But I shall keep strict ward that she docs no- 
thing of the kind. I will not have my foes of 
my own household, and no spying relatives shall 
come between us to put asunder those whom 
God has joined together. 


Acapulco, March 17, 1831. 

It is six months since I wrote the above. In 
the interval I have been miserably ill, griev- 
ously tormented both in mind and body ; but 
now that I have got safely away from them all, 
with the Atlantic between myself and my 
wicked wife, whose conduct towards me [ 
will never forgive, I can collect my powers of 
mind, and bend them again to my work. Burton 
came out in the same ship with me to engage 
in the same enterprise. After a few days’ rest 
we intend setting out on our journey to the 
mining districts, where we are to act. My head 
feels perfectly light and clear, all my impres- 
sions are distinct and vivid again, and I can 
get through a hard day’s close study without 
inconvenience. There was nothing but my mi- 
serable liver to blame, and when that was set 
right, all my imaginary phantoms disappeared. 
Umpleby said it had been coming on gradually 
for months, and that there was nothing at all 
extraordinary in my delusions; my discased 
state was one always so attended more or 
less. And Anne, in her cowardly malignity, 
would have consigned me for life to a lunatic 
asylum! It was Umpleby who saved me, and 
I have put his name down in my will for a 
handsome remembrance. As for Anne, she has 
chosen to return to her family, and they may 
keep her; she will never see my face again, of 
iny free will, as long as I live. 

The picturesqueuess of this place is not note- 
worthy in any high degree. ‘The harbour is en- 
closed by a chain of mountains, and has two 
entrances formed by the island of Requetta; 
the castle of St. Diego commands the town and 
the bay, standing on a spur of the hills. Burten 
has been to and fro on his rambles ever since 
we landed; but IT find the heat too great for 
much exertion, and when we begin our journey 
into the interior I shall have need of all my 
forces; therefore, better husband them now. 


Mexico, April 24, 1831. 

We are better off here than we anticipated. 
Burton has found an old fellow-pupil engaged 
as engineering tutor in the School of Mines, and 
there are civilised amusements which we neither 
of us had any hope of finding. ‘The city is full 
of ancient relics, and Burton is on foot explor- 
ing, day by day. I prefer the living interests of 
this strange place, and sometimes early in the 
morning | betake myself to the market-place, 
and watch the Indians dress their stalls. No 
matter what they sell, they decorate their shops 
with fresh herbs and flowers until they are 
sheltered under a bower of verdure. They dis- 
play their fruit in open basket-work, laying the 
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pears and raisins below, and covering them 
above with odorous flowers. An artist might 
make a pretty picture here, when the Indians 
arrive at sunrise in their boats loaded with the 
roduce of their floating gardens. Next week, 
wer his friend, and |, are to set out for the 
mines of Moran and Real del Monte. I should 
have preferred to delay our journey a while 
longer for reasons of my own, but Burton 
presses, and feels we have already delayed 
~— than enough. 
Moran, July 4, 1831. 

I am sick of this place, but our business here 
is now on the verge of completion, and in a few 
days we start on our expedition to the mines of 
Guanamato. The director, Burton, and myself, 
ave all of opinion that immense advantages are 
to be gained by improving the working of the 
mines, which is, at present, in a very defective 
condition. There is great mortality amongst 
the Indians, who are the beasts of burden of the 
mines ; they carry on their backs, loads of metal 
of from two hundred and fifty to three hundred 
and fifty pounds at a time, ascending and de- 
sceniding thousands of steps, in files which con- 
tain old men of seventy, and mere children. I 
have not been very well here, having had some 
return of old symptoms, but under proper treat- 
ment they dispersed ; however, I shall be thank- 
ful to be on the move again. 


Pascuaro, August 11, 1831. 

Can any man evade his thoughts, impalpable 
curses sitiing on his heart, mocking like fiends ? 
I cannot evade mine. All yesterday I was 
haunted by a terrible anxiety and dread. At 
every turn, at every moment, I expected to see 
Honor Livingston appear before me, but I did 
not sce her. ‘The day and the night passed, and 
I was freed from that great horror—how great 
I had not realised until its hour had gone and 
left no trace. This morning I am myself again ; 
my spirits revive; I have escaped my enemy, 
and have proved that it was, indeed, but a subtle 
emanation of my own diseased body and mind. 
But these thoughts, these troublesome persist- 
ent thoughts, how combat them? Burton, very 
observant of me at all times, was yesterday 
watchful as an inquisitor; he said he hoped I 
was not going to have the frightful fever which 
is prevailing here, but I know he meant some- 
thing else. I have not a doubt now, that Anne 
and all that confederacy warned him before we 
sect sail, to beware of me, for I had been mad ; 
that is the cursed lie they set abroad. Mad! 
All the world’s mad, or on the way to it! 

But if Honor had come back to me yesterday, 
we might have gone and have looked down to- 
gether into hell, through the ovens of Jorulla. 
The missionaries cursed this frightful place, 
generations since; and it is accursed, if ever 
land was. Nothing more awful than this deso- 
late burning waste, which the seas couid not 
quench. When I remember it, and all 1 under- 
went yesterday, the confusion and horror seturn 
upon me again, and my brain swerves like the 
brain of a drunken man, I will write no more 





—sufficient to record that the appointed time 
came and went, and Honor Livingston did not 
keep her word with me. 


New Orleans, February, 1832. 

I left Burton still in Mexico, and came here 
alone. His care and considerateness were more 
than I could put up with, and after two or three 
ineffectual remonstrances, we came to a violent 
rupture, and I determined to throw up my en- 
gagement, rather than carry it out in conjunc- 
tion with such aman. There was no avoiding 
the quarrel. Was I to be tutored day by day, 
and the wine-botile removed out of my reach ? 
He dured to tell me that when I was cool, ciear 
—myself, in short—there was no man my master 
in our profession; but that when I l:ad drunk 
freely i was unmanageable as a lunatic! A 
lie, of course ; but unscrupulous persecutors are 
difficult to circumvent. Anne’s malice pursues 
me even here. When I was out yesterday, my 
footsteps were dogged pertinaciously wherever I 
went, and perhaps an account of my doings will 
precede me home; but if they do, 1 defy them 
ull to do their worst. 


Ashendell, August 9, 1839. 

This old book turned up to-day, amongst some 
traps that have lain by nm London all the years 
that I have spent, first in Spain and afterwards 
in Russia. What fool’s-talk it is; but I sup- 
pose it was true at thetime. I know I was in 
a wretched condition while I was in Mexico and 
in the States, but [ have been sane enough and 
sound enough ever since the illness I had at 
Baltimore. ‘I'o prove how little hold on me my 
ancient horrors have retained, I find myself at 
Ashendell in the very season of the year when 
Honor Livingston destroyed herself—to-morrow 
is the anniversary of her death. So I take my 
enemy by the throat, and crush him! These 
fantastical maladies will not stand against 
a determined will. At Moscow, at Cherson, at 
Archangel, the tenth of August has come and 
gone, unmarked. Honor failed of her threat 
everywhere except at Lisbon. I saw her there 
twice, just before we sailed. I saw her, when 
we were off that coast where we so nearly es- 
eaped wreck, rising and falling upon the waves. 
I saw her in London, that day I appointed to 
see Anne. But I know what it means : it means 
that { must put myself in Umpleby’s hands for 
a few weeks, and that the shadows will forth- 
with vanish. Shadows they are, out of my own 
brain, and they take the shape of Honor because 
I have let her become a fixed idea in my mind. 
Yet it is very strange that the last time she ap- 
peared to me, | heard her speak. 1 fancied she 
said that it was Almost time; and then louder, 
“Tl haunt you, James, watil you come to the 
Ashenfall, where Lam going now!” And with 
that she vanished. Fancy plays strange tricks 
with us, and makes cowards of us almost as 
cleverly as conscience. 

August 10, 

I have had a very unpleasant impression on 

me all day. I wish I had resisted Linchley’s 
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ersuasions more steadily. I ought never to 
lions come down here again. The excitement 
of its miserable recollections is too much for 
me, The man at the inn called me by my name 
this morning, and said he recollected ne—look- 
ing up towards the church as he spoke. Damn 
him! All day I seem to have been acting 
against my will. What should possess me to 
go there, this afiernoon? Round about among 
the graves, until I came to the grassy hillock on 
the north side of the church, where they buried 
Honor that night, without a prayer. I sat down 
on the low wall, and looked across to the hills 
beyond the river, listening to the monotonous 
sing-song of the fall. I would give all I possess 
to-day, to be able to tread back or to untread a 
score of the years of my life. It seems such a 
blank ; of all I planned and schemed, how little 
have [ accomplished! Watching by Honor’s 
grave, I fell to thinking of her. What had either 
of us done that we should be so wretched? Is it 
part and parcel of the great injustice of life, that. 
some must suffer so signally while others es- 
cape? The coarse grass is never cut at the 
north side of the church, nettles and brambles 
grow about the grave. Honor was mad, poor 
soul; they might have given her a prayer for 
rest, if they were forbidden to believe she died 
in hope. L prayed for her to-day—more need, 
perhaps, to pray for myself—and then there 
came a crazed whirl in my brain, and I set off 
to find Linchley. As L came down near the 
water, the fali sounded very tumultuous ; it was 
sultry hot, and LT should have liked to turn 
down by the river, but I said, “No, it is the 
tenth of August! If I am to meet Honor 
Livingston to-day, Vil not meet her by Ashen- 
fall!” So I came home to our lodgings, to find 
that Linchley had gone over to Warle, and had 
left a message that he should not return until to- 
morrow. I have the night before me alone; it 
is not like an English night at all; it is like the 
nights L remember at Cadiz, which always he- 
ralded a tremendous storm. And I think we 
shall have a storm here, too, before the morning. 


Thosewere the Jast wordsJames Lawrence ever 
wrote,Gentlemen. Further than this, no man can 
speak of his death; it is plain to me that one of 
his mad fits was coming on before he left Lis- 
bon; that it grew and increased until he came 
here; and that here it reached its climax and 
urged him to his death. I believe in the 
ghosts James Lawrence saw, as I believe in the 
haunting power of any great misdeed that has 
driven a {ellow-creature into deadly sin. 


When David Polreath had finished, the chair- 
man gave the teetotum such a swift and sudden 
twirl, to be beforehand with any interruption, 
that it twirled among all the glasses and into all 
corners of the table, and finally, flew off the 
table and lodged in Captain Jorgan’s waistcoat. 

“A kind of a judgihent!” said the captain, 
taking it out. “Whe’sto be done now? J 
know uo story, except own Easters, and they 





didn’t happen to myself, or any one of my acs 
quaintance, and you couldu’t enjoy ’em without 
going out of your minds first. And perhaps the 
company ain’t prepared to do that ?” 

The chairman interposed by rising and de- 
claring it to be his perroud perrivilege to stop 
preliminary observations. 

“Wa’al,” said the captain, “I defer to the 
President— which an’t at all what they do in 
my country, where they lay into him, head, 
limbs, aud body.” Here he slapped his leg. 
“But I beg to ask a preliminary question. 
Colonel Polreath has read from a diary. Might 
I read from a pipe-light ?” 

The chairman requested explanation. 

“The history of the pipe-light,” said the cap- 
tain, “is just this:—that it’s verses, and was 
made on the voyage home by a passenger I 
brought over. And he was a quiet crittur of 
a middle-aged man with a pleasant countenance. 
And he wrote it on the head of acask. And 
he was a most etarnal time about it tew. And 
he blotted it as if he had wrote it in a continual 
squall of ink. And then he took an indigestion, 
aud I physicked him for want of a better doctor. 
And then to show his liking for me he copied 
it out fair, and gave it to me for a pipe-light. 
And it ain’t been lighted yet, and that’s a fact.” 

* Let it be read,” said the chairman. 

“ With thanks to Colonel Polreath for setting 
the example,” pursued the captain, “and with 
apologies to the Honourable A. Parvis and the 
whole of the present company for this passen- 
ger’s having expressed his mind in verses— 
which he may have done along of bein’ sea-sick, 
and he was very—the pipe-light, unrolled, comes 
to this: 


WE sit by the fire so wide and red, 
With the dance of the young within, 

Who have yet small learning of cold and dread, 
And of sorrow no more than of sin; 

Nor dream of a night on a sleepless bed 

Of waves, with their terrible wrecks v’erspread. 

We sit round the hearth as red as go'd, 
And the lezends beloved we te!l, 

How battles were won by the nobles bold, 
Where hamiets of villains fell: 

And we praise our God, while we cut the bread, 

And share the wine round, for our heroes dead. 

And we talk of the Kings, those strong proud men, 
Who ravaged, confes:ed, and died ; 

And of churls who rabbled them oft and again, 
Perchance with a kindred pride— 

Though the Kings built churches to pierce the sky 

And the rabbling churls in the cross-road lie. 

Yet ’twixt the despot and slave half-free, 
Old Truth may have message clear; 

Since the hard black yew, and the lithe young tree, 
Belong to an age—and a year, 

And thuugh distant in might and in leaf they be, 
In right of the woods, they are near. 


And old Truth’s message, perchance, may be: 

“ Believe in thy hind, whate’er the degree, 

Be it King on his throne, or serf on his knee, 

While Our Lord showers light, in his bounty free, 
Oa the rock and the vale—on the sand and tie sea.” 
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They are singing within, with their voices dear, 
To the tunes which are dear as well ; 

And we sit and dream while the words we hear, 
Having tale of our own to tell— 

Of a far midnight on the terrible sea, 

Which comes back on the tune of their blithe old glee. 


As old as the hills, and as old as the sky,— 
Asthe King on his throne,—as the serf on his 
knee, 
A song wherein rich can with poor agree, 
With its chorus to make them laugh or cry — 
Which the young are singing, with no thought nigh, 
Of a night on a terrible sea: 
“1 care for nobody ; no, not I, 
Since nobody cares for me.” 





The storm had its will. There was wreck—there was 
flight 

O’er an ocean of Alps, through the pitch-black 
night, 

When a good ship sank, and a few got free, 

To cope in their boat with the terrible sea. 


And when the day broke, there was blood on the sea, 
From the wild hot eye of the sun outshed, 

For the heaven was a-flame as with fire from Hell, 
And a scorching calm on the waters fell, 

As if Ruin had won, and with fiendish glee, 
Sailed forth in his galley to number the dead. 


And they rowed their boat o’er the terrible sea, 

As mute as a crew made of ghosts might be: 

For the best in his heart had not manhood to say, 
That the land was five hundred miles away. 


Aday—and a week—There was bread for one man; 
The water wasdry. And on this, the few 

Who were rowing their boat o’er the terrible sea, 

To murmur, to curse, and to crave began. 
And how "twas agreed on, no one knew, 

But the feeble and famished and scorched by the 

sun, 
With his pitiless eye, drew lots to agree, 
What their hideous morrow of meat must be. 


0 then were the faces frightful to read, 
Of ravening hope, and of cowardly pride 
That lies to the last, its sharp terror to hide ; 
And a stillness as though ’twere some game of the 
Dead, 
While they waited the number their lot to decide— 
There were nine in that boat on the terrible sea, 
And he who drew NINE, was the victim to be. 


You may think what a ghastly shiver there ran, 
From mate to his mate, as the doom began. 


Six—had a wife with a wiid rose cheek ; 
Two—a brave boy, not a year yet old; 
Eicut—his last sister, lame and weak, 
Who quivered with palsy more than with cold. 


You may think what a breath the respited drew, 
And how wildly still, sat the rest of the crew ; 

How the voice as it called spoke hoarser and slower ; 
The number it next dared to speak was—Four. 


‘Twas the rude black man, who had handled an oar 
The best on that terrible sea of the few. 

And ugly and grim in the sunshine glare 
Were his thick parched lips, and his dull small 


eyes, 
And the tangled fleece of his rusty hair— 
Ere the next of the breathless the death-lot drew, 


“ Let the play end, with your Number Feur. 
What need to draw? Live along, you few 
Who have hopes to save and have wives to cry 
O’er the cradles of children free! 
What matter if folk without home should die, 
And be eaten by land or sea? 
I care for nobody; no, not I, 
Since nobody cares for me !” 
And with that, a knife—and a heart struck through— 
And the warm red blood, and the cold black clay, 
And the famine withdrawn from among the few, 
By their horrible meal for another day ! 





So the eight, thus fed, came at last to land, 
And the tale of their shipmate told, 
As of water found in the burning sand, 
Which braves not the thirsty, cold. 
But the love of the listener, safe and free, 
Goes forth to that slave on that terrible sea. 
For, fancies from hearth and from home will stray, 
Though within are the dance and the song ; 
And a grave tale told, if the tune be gay, 
Says little toscare the young. 
While they sing, with their voices clear as can be, 
Having called, once more, for the blithe old glee— 
“T care for nobody, no, not I, 
Since nobody cares for me.” 
But the careless tune, it saith to the old, 
Who sit by the hearth as red as gold, 
When they think of their tale of the terrible sea: 
‘“* Believe in thy hind, whate'er the degree, 
Be it King on his throne, or serf on his knee, 
While Our Lord showers good from his bounty free, 
Over storm, over calm, over land, over sea.” 


Mr. Parvis had so greatly disquicted the 
minds of the Geutlemen King Arthurs for some 
minutes, by snoring with strong symptoms of 
apoplexy—which, in a mild form, was his normal 
state of health—that it was now deemed expe- 
dient to wake him and entreat him to allow him- 
self to be escorted home. Mr. Parvis’s reply to 
this friendly suggestion could not be placed on 
record without the aid of several dashes, and is 
therefore omitted. It was conceived in a spirit 
of the profoundest irritation, and executed with 
vehemence, contempt, scorn, and disgust. There 
was nothing for it, but to let the excellent 
gentleman alone, and he fell without loss of time 
into a defiant slumber. 

The teetotum being twirled again, so buzzed 
and bowed in the direction of the young fisher- 
man, that Captain Jorgan etcined him to be 
bright and prepare for the worst. But, it started 
off at a tangent, late in its career, and fell before 
a well-looking bearded man (one who made 
working drawings for machinery, the captain was 
informed by his next neighbour), who promptly 
took it up like a challenger’s glove. 

“‘ Oswald Penrewen !” said the chairman. 

“ Here’s Unchris’en at last!” the captain 
whispered Alfred Raybrock. “ Unchris’en goes 
ahead, right smart ; don’t he?” 

He did, without one introc ictory word. 


Mine is my brother’s Ghost Story. It hap- 





His shout like a sword pierced the silence through. 





pened to my brother about thirty years ago, 
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while he was wandering, sketch-book in hand, 
among the High Alps, picking up subjects for an 
illustrated work on Switzerland. Having entered 
the Oberland by the Brunig Pass, and filled his 
portfolio with what he used to call “bits” from 
the neighbourhood of Meyringen, he went over 
the Great Scheideck to Grindlewald, where he 
arrived one dusky September evening, about 
three-quarters of an hour after sunset. There 
had been a fair that day, and the place was 
crowded. In the best inn there was not an inch 
of space to spare—there were only two inns at 
Grindlewald, thirty years ago—so my brother 
went to one at the end of the covered bridge next 
the church, and there, with some difficulty, 
obtained the promise of a pile of rugs and a 
mattress, in a room which was already occu- 
pied by three other travellers. 

The Adler was a primitive hostelry, half 
farm, half inn, with great rambling galleries 
outside, and a huge general room, like a barn. 
At the upper end of this room stood long stoves, 
like metal counters, laden with steaming-pans, 
and glowing underneath like furnaces. At the 
lower end, smoking, supping, and chatting, were 
congregated some thirty or forty guests, chiefly 
mountaineers, char drivers, and guides. Among 
these my brother took his seat, and was served, 
like the rest, with a bowl of soup, a platter of 
beef, a flagon of country wine, and a loaf made of 
Indian corn. Presently, a huge St. Bernard dog 
came and laid his nose upon my brother’s arm. 
In the mean time he fell into conversation with 
two Italian youths, bronzed and dark-eyed, near 
whom he happened to be seated. They were 
Florentines. Their names, they told him, were 
Stefano and Battisto. They had been travelling 
for some months on commission, selling cameos, 
mosaics, sulphur casts, and the like pretty Italian 
trifles, and were now on their way to Inter- 
laken and Geneva. Weary of the cold North, 
they longed, like children, for the moment 
which should take them back to their own blue 
hills and grey-green olives ; to their workshop on 
the Ponte Vecchio, and their home down by the 
Arno. 

It was quite a relief to my brother, on going up 
to bed, to find that these youths were to be two 
of his fellow-lodgers. The third was already there, 
and sound asleep, with his face to the wall. They 
scarcely looked at this third. They were all tired, 
and all anxious to rise at daybreak, having agreed 
to walk together over the Wengern Alp as far as 
Lauterbrunnen. So, my brother and the two 
youths exchanged a brief good night, and, before 
many minutes, were all as far away in the land 
of dreams as their unknown companion. 

My brother slept profoundly—so profoundly 
that, being roused in the morning by a clamour 
of merry voices, he sat up dreamily in his rugs, 
and wondered where he was. 

“Good day, signor,” cried Battisto. ‘Here 
is a fellow-traveller going the same way as our- 
selves.” 

“Christien Baumann, native of Kandersteg, 
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musical-box maker by trade, stands five feet 
eleven in his shoes, and is at monsieur’s service 
to command,” said the sleeper of the night 
before. 

He was as fine a young fellow as one would 
wish to see. Light, and strong, and well pro- 
portioned, with curling brown hair, and bright, 
honest eyes that seemed to dance at every 
word he uttered. 

“Good morning,” said my brother. “ You 
were asleep last night when we came up.” 

“ Asleep! I should think so, after being all 
day in the fair, and walking from Meyringen the 
evening before. What a capital fair it was!” 

“Capital, indeed,” said Battisto. “ We sold 
cameos and mosaics yesterday, for nearly fifty 
francs.” 

“Oh, you sell cameos and mosaics, you two! 
Show me your cameos, and I will show you my 
musical boxes. I have such pretty ones, with 
coloured views of Geneva and Chillon on the lids, 
playing two, four, six, and even eight tunes. 
Bah! I will give you a concert !” 

And with this he unstrapped his pack, dis- 
played his little boxes on the table, and wound 
them up, one after the other, to the delight of the 
Italians. 

“T helped to make them myself, every one,” 
said he, proudly. “Is it not pretty music? I 
sometimes set one of them when I go to bed at 
night, and fall asleep listening to it. I am sure, 
then, to have pleasant dreams! But let us see 
your cameos. Perhaps I may buy one for 
Marie, if they are not too dear. Marie is my 
sweetheart, and we are to be married next 
week.” 

“ Next week!” exclaimed Stefano. “ That is 
very soon. Battisto lias a sweetheart also, up 
at Impruneta; but they will have’to wait a long 
time before they can buy the ring.” 

Battisto blushed like a girl. 

“Hush, brother!” said he. ‘‘ Show the cameos 
to Christien, and give your tongue a holiday !” 

But Christien was not so to be put off. 

“What is her name?” said he. “Tush! Bat- 
tisto, you must tell me her name! Is she pretty? 
Is she dark, or fair? Doyou often see her when 
you are at home? Is she very fond of you? 
Is she as fond of you as Marieis of me ?” 

*‘ Nay, how should I know that?” asked the 
soberer Battisto. “She loves me, and I love her— 
that is all.” 

** And her name ?” 

* Margherita.” 

“A charming name! And she is herself as 
pretty as her name, l’ll engage. Did you say 
she was fair?” 

“ T said nothing about it one way or the other,” 
said Battisto, unlocking a green box clamped 
with iron, and taking out tray after tray of his 
pretty wares. “There! Those pictures all inlaid 
in little bits are Roman mosaics—these flowers 
on a black ground are Florentine. The ground 
is of hard dark stone, and the flowers are made 
of thin slices of jasper, onyx, cornelian, and s0 
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forth. Those forget-me-nots, for instance, are 
bits of turquoise, and that poppy is cut from a 
piece of coral.” 

“T like the Roman ones best,’’ said Christien. 
“ What place is that with all the arches ?” 

“This is the Coliseum, and the one next to it 
is St. Peter’s. But we Florentines care little for 
the Roman work. It is not half so fine or so 
valuable as ours. The Romans make their mo- 
saics of composition.” 

“ Composition or no, I like the little landscapes 
best,” said Christien. “ There is a lovely one, 
with a pointed building, and a tree, and moun- 
tains at the back. How I should like that one 
for Marie !” 

“You may have it for eight franes,” replied 
Battisto ; “ we sold two of them yesterday for ten 
each. It represents the tomb of Caius Cestius, 
near Rome.” 

“A tomb!” echoed Christien, considerably 
dismayed. “ Diable! That would be a dismal 
present to one’s bride.” 

“She would never guess that it was atomb, 
if you did not tell her,”’ suggested Stefano. 

Christien shook his head. 

“That would be next door to deceiving her,” 
said he. 

“ Nay,” interposed my brother, “the owner of 
that tomb has been dead these eighteen or nine- 
teen hundred years. One almost forgets that 
he was ever buried in it.” 

“ Eighteen or nineteen hundred years? Then 
he was a heathen?” 

“Undoubtedly, if by that you mean that he 
lived before Christ.” 

Christien’s face lighted up immediately. 

“Oh, that settles the question,” said he, pull- 
ing out his little canvas purse, and paying his 
money down at once. “A heathen’s tomb is as 
good as no tomb at all. I'll have it made into a 
brooch for her, at Interlaken. Tell me, Battisto, 
what shall you take home to Italy for your Mar- 
gherita ?” 

Battisto, langhed, and chinked his eight francs. 
“That depends on trade,” said he ; “ if we make 
good profits between this and Christmas, I may 
take her a Swiss muslin from Berne; but we 
have already been away seven months, and we 
have hardly made a hundred francs over and above 
our expenses.” 

And with this, the talk turned upon general 
matters, the Florentines locked away their trea- 
sures, Christien restrapped his pack, and my bro- 
ther and all went down together, and break- 
fasted in the open air outside the inn. 

lt was a magnificent morning: cloudless and 
sunny, with a cool breeze that rustled in the 
Vine upon the porch, and flecked the table with 
shifting shadows of green leaves. All around 
and about them stood the great mountains, with 
their blue-white glaciers bristling down to the 
verge of the pastures, and the pine-woods 
creeping darkly up their sides. To the left, the 

etterhorn; to the right, the Eigher; straight 


obelisk of frosted silver, the Schreckhorn, or 
Peak of Terror. Breakfast over, they bade fare- 
well to their hostess, and, mountain-staff in hand, 
took the path to the Wengern Alp. Talf 
light, half in shadow, lay the quiet valley, dotted 
over with farms, and traversed by a torrent 
that rushed, milk-white, from its prison in the 
glacier. The three lads walked briskly in ad- 
vance, their voices chiming together every now 
and then in chorus of laughter. Somehow my 
brother felt sad. He lingered behind, and, pluck- 
ing a little red flower from the bank, watched 
it hurry away with the torrent, like a life on the 
stream of time. Why was his heart so heavy, 
and why were their hearts so light ? 

As the day went on, my brother’s melancholy, 
and the mirth of the young men, seemed to 
increase. Full of youth and hope, they talked of 
the joyous future, and built up pleasant castles 
in the air. Battisto, grown more communica. 
tive, admitted that to marry Margherita, and be- 
come a master mosaicist, would fulfil the dearest 
dream of his life. Stefano, not being in love, 
preferred to travel. Christien, who seemed to 
be the most prosperous, declared that it was 
his darling ambition to rent a farm in his native 


‘| Kander Valley, and lead the patriarchal life of 


his fathers. As for the musical-box trade, he 
said, one should live in Geneva to make it an- 
swer; and, for his part, he loved the pine-forests 
and the snow-peaks, better than all the towns in 
Europe. Marie, too, had been born among the 
mountains, and it would break her heart, if she 
thought she were to live in Geneva all her life, 
and never see the Kander Tha! again. Chatting 
thus, the morning wore on to noon, and the party 
rested awhile in the shade of a clump of gigantic 
firs festooned with trailing banners of grey-green 
moss. 

Here they ate their lunch, to the silvery music 
of one of Christien’s little boxes, and by-aud-by 
heard the sullen echo of an avalanche far away 
on the shoulder of the Jungfrau. 

Then they went on again in the burning after- 
noon, to heights where the Alp-rose fails from the 
sterile steep, and the brown lichen grows more and 
more scantily among the stones. Here, only the 
bleached and barren skeletons of a forest of dead 
pines varied the desolate monotony ; and high on 
the summit of the pass, stood a little solitary 
inn, between them and the sky. 

At this inn they rested again, and drank to the 
health of Christien and his bride, in a jug of 
country wine. He was in uncontrollable spirits, 
and shook hands with them all, over and over again. 
“ By nightfall to-morrow,” said he, “I shall 
hold her once more in my arms! It is now nearly 
two years since I came home to see her, at the 
end-.of my apprenticeship. Now 1 am foreman, 
with a salary of thirty francs a week, and well 
able to marry.” 

“Thirty francs a week!” echoed Battisto. 
“Corpo di Bacco! that is a little fortune.” 
Christien’s face beamed. 





before them, dazzling and. imperishable, like an 


“Yes,” said he, “we shall be very happy ; and, 
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by-and-by—who knows ?—we may end our days in 
the Kander Thal, and bring up our children to 
succeed us. Ah! If Marie knew that I should be 
there to-thorrow night, how delighted she would 
be!” 

** How so, Christien ?” said my brother. “Does 
she not expect you ?” 

“Not a bit of it. She has no idea that I can 
be there till the day after to-morrow—nor could 
I, if I took the road all round by Unterseen and 
Friitigen. I mean to sleep to-night at Lauter- 
brunnen, and to-morrow morning shall strike 
across the Tschlingel glacier te Kandersteg. If I 
rise a little before daybreak, I shall be at home 
by sunset.” 

At this moment the path took a sudden turn, 
and began to descend in sight of an immense per- 
spective of very distant valleys. Christien flung 
his cap into the air, and uttered a great shout. 

* Look !” said he, stretching out his arms as if 
to embrace all the dear familiar scene : “O! Look! 
There are the hills and woods of Interlaken, and 
here, below the precipices on which we stand, lies 
Lauterbrunnen! God be praised, who has made 
our native land so beautiful !” 

The Italians smiled at each other, thinking their 
own Arno valley far more fair; but my brother’s 
heart warmed to the boy, and echoed his thanks- 
giving in that spirit which accepts all beauty as 
a birthright and an inheritance. And now their 
course lay across an immense plateau, all rich 
with corn-fields and meadows, and studded with 
substantial homesteads built of old brown wood, 
with huge sheltering eaves, and strings of Indian 
corn hanging like golden ingots along the carven 
balconies. Blue whortleberries grew beside the 
footway, and now and then they came upon a wild 
gentian, or a star-shaped immortelle. Then the 
path became a mere zigzag on the face of the pre- 
cipice, and in less than half an hour they reached 
the lowest level of the valley. The glowing after- 
noon had not yet faded from the uppermost pines, 
when they were all dining together in the parlour 
of a little inn looking to the Jungfrau. In the 
evening my brother wrote letters, while the three 
lads strolled about the village. At nine o’clock 
they bade each other good night, and went to 

heir several rooms. 

Weary as he was, my brother found it impos- 
sible to sleep. The same unaccountable melan- 
choly still possessed him, and when at last he 
dropped into an uneasy slumber, it was but to 
start over and over again from frightful dreams, 
faint with a nameless terror. Towards morning, 
he fell into a profound sleep, and never woke until 
the day was fast advancing towards noon. He 
then found, to his regret, that Christien had long 
since gone. He had risen before daybreak, break- 
fasted by candlelight, and started off in the grey 
dawn—“ as merry,” said the host, “as a fiddler 
at a fair.” 

Stefano and Battisto were still waiting to see 
my brother, being charged by Christien with a 
friendly farewell message to him, and an invita- 
tion to the wedding. ‘They, too, were asked, and 











meant to go; so, my brother agreed to meet them 
at Interlaken on the following Tuesday, whence 
they might walk to Kandersteg by easy stages, 
reaching their destination on the Thrrsday morn- 
ing, in time to go to church with the bridal party. 
My brother then bought some of the little Floren- 
tine cameos, wished the two boys every good for- 
tune, and watched them down the road till he 
could see them no longer. 

Left now to himself, he wandered out with 
his sketch-book, and spent the day in the 
upper valley; at sunset, he dined alone in his 
chamber, by the light of a single amp. This meal 
despatched, he drew nearer to the fire, took out 
a pocket edition of Goethe’s Essays on Art, and 
promised himself some hours of pleasant reading, 
(Ah, how well I know that very book, inits faded 
cover, and how often I have heard him describe 
that lonely evening!) The night had by this 
time set in cold and wet. The damp logs 
spluttered on the hearth, and a wailing wind 
swept down the valley, bearing the rain in sudden 
gusts against the panes. My brother soon found 
that to read was impossible. His attention 
wandered incessantly. He read the same sentence 
over and over again, unconscious of its meaning, 


and fell into long trains of thought leading far 


into the dim past. 

Thus the hours went by, and at eleven o’clock 
he heard the doors closing below, and the house- 
hold retiring to rest. He determined to yield 
no longer to this dreaming apathy. He threw 
on fresh logs, trimmed the lamp, and_ took 
several turns about the room. Then he opened 
the casement, and suffered the rain to beat against 
his face, and the wind to ruffle his hair, as it 
ruffled the acacia leaves in the garden below. 
Some minutes passed thus, and when, at length, 
he closed the window and came back into the room, 
his face and hair and all the front of his shirt 
were thoroughly saturated. To unstrap his knap- 
sack and take out a dry shirt was, of course, his 
first impulse—to drop the garment, listen eagerly, 
and start to his feet, breathless and bewildered, 
was the next. 

For, borne fitfully upon the outer breeze, 
now sweeping past the window, now dying in the 
distance, he heard a well-remembered strain of 
melody, subtle and silvery as the “sweet airs” 
of Prospero’s isle, and proceeding unmistakably, 
from the musical-box which had, the day before, 
accompanied the lunch under the fir-trees of the 
Wengern Alp! 

Had Christjen come back, and was it thus that 
he announced his return? If so, where was he? 
Under the window? Outside in the corridor? 
Sheltering in the porch, and waiting for admit- 
tance? My brother threw open the casement 
again, and called him by his name. 

*“Christien! Is that you?” 

All without was intensely silent. He could 
hear the last gust of wind and rain moaning 
farther and farther away upon its wild course 
down the valley, aud the pine trees shivering, 
like living things, 
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“ Christien !” he said again, and his own voice 
seemed to echo strangely on his ear. “Speak! 
Is it you?” 

Still no one answered. He leaned out into 
the dark night; but could see nothing—not 
even the outline of the porch below. He began to 
think that his imagination had deceived him, 
when suddenly the strain burst forth again ;—this 
time, apparently in his own chamber. 

As he turned, expecting to find Christien at his 
elbow, the sounds broke off abruptly, and a sensa- 
tion of intensest cold seized him in every limb— 
not the mere chill of nervous terror, not the mere 
physical result of exposure to wind and rain, but 
a deadly freezing of every vein, a paralysis of 
every nerve, an appalling consciousness that ina 
few moments more the lungs must cease to play, 
and the heart to beat! Powerless to speak or 
stir, he closed his eyes, and believed that he was 
dying. 

This strange faintness lasted but a few seconds. 
Gradually the vital warmth returned, and, with 
it, strength to close the window, and stagger to 
a chair. As he did so, he found the breast of 
his shirt all stiff and frozen, and the rain clinging 
in solid icicles upon his hair. 

He looked at his watch. It had stopped at 
twenty minutes before twelve. He took his ther- 
mometer from the chimney-piece, and found the 
mercury at sixty-eight. Heavenly powers! How 
were these things possible in a temperature of 
sixty-eight degrees, and with a large fire blazing 
on the hearth ? 

He poured out half a tumbler of cognac, and 
drank it at a draught. Going to bed was out 
of the question. He felt that he dared not sleep 
—that he scarcely dared to think. All he could 
do, was, to change his linen, pile on more logs, 
wrap himself in his blankets, and sit all night in 
an easy-chair before the fire. 

My brother had not long sat thus, however, 
before the warmth, and probably the nervous 
reaction, drew him off to sleep. In the morning 
he found himself lying on the bed, without being 
able to remember in the least how or when he 
reached it. 

It was again a glorious day. The rain and wind 
were gone, and the Silverhorn at the end of the 
valley lifted its head into an unclouded sky. 
Looking out upon the sunshine, he almost doubted 
the events of the night, and, but for the evidence 
of his watch, which still pointed to twenty 
minutes before twelve, would have been dis- 
posed to treat the whole matter as a dream. As 
it was, he attributed more than half his terrors 
to the prompting of an over-active and over- 
wearied brain. For all this, he still felt depressed 
and uneasy, and so very unwilling to pass another 
night at Lauterbrunnen, that he made up his 
mind to proceed that morning to Interlaken. 
While he was yet loitering over his breakfast, and 
considering whether he should walk the seven 
miles of road, or hire a vehicle, a char came 
rapidly up to the inn door, and a young man 


“Why, Battisto!” exclaimed my brother, in 
astonishment, as he came into the room; “ what 
brings you here to-day? Where is Stefano?” 

“T have left him at Interlaken, signor,” 
replied the Italian. 

Something there was in his voice, something 
in his face, both strange and startling. 

“What is the matter?” asked my brother, 
breathlessly. “He is not ill? No accident has 
happened ?” 

Battisto shook his head, glanced furtively up 
and down the passage, and closed the door. 

“Stefano is well, signor; but—but a circum- 
stance has occurred—a circumstance so strange! 
——Signor, do you believe in spirits?” 

“Tn spirits, Battisto ?” 

“Ay, signor; for if ever the spirit of any 
man, dead or living, appealed to human ears, the 
spirit of Christien came to me last night, at 
twenty minutes before twelve o’clock.” 

“ At twenty minutes before twelve o’clock !” 
repeated my brother. 

**T was in bed, signor, and Stefano was sleep- 
ing in the same room. I had gone up quite warm, 
and had fallen asleep, full of pleasant thoughts. 
By-and-by, although | had plenty of bed-clothes, 
and a rug over me as well, I woke, frozen with 
cold and scarcely able to breathe. I tried to call 
to Stefano; but I had no power to utter the 
slightest sound. Ithought my last moment v 
come. All at once, I heard a sound under tue 
window—a sound which 1 knew to be Christien’s 
musical box; and it played as it played when 
we lunched under the fir-trees, except that it was 
more wild and strange and melancholy and most 
solemn to hear—awful to hear! Then, signor, it 
grew fainter and fainter—and then it seemed to 
float past upon the wind, and die away. When it 
ceased, my frozen blood grew warm again, and | 
cried out to Stefano. When I told him what had 
happened, he declared I had been only dream- 
ing. I made him strike alight, that I might look 
at my waich. It pointed to twenty minutes 
before twelve, and had stopped there; and— 
stranger still—Stefano’s watch had done the very 
same. Now tell me, signor, do you believe that 
there is‘any meaning in this, or do you think, as 
Stefano persists in thinking, that it was all a 
dream ?” 

“What is your own conclusion, Battisto ?” 
“My conclusion, signor, is that some harm 
has happened to poor Christien on the glacier, 
and that his spirit came to me last night.” 
“Battisto, he shall have help if living, or 
rescue for his poor corpse if dead; for I, too, 
believe that all is not weil.” 

And with this, my brother told him briefly 
what had occurred to himself in the night; de- 
spatched messengers for the three best guides in 
Lauterbrunnen ; and prepared ropes, ice-hatchets, 
alpenstocks, and all such matters necessary for a 
glacier expedition. Hasten as he would, how- 
ever, it was nearly mid-day before the party 
started. 





jumped out. 





Arriving in about half an hour at a place called 
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Stechelberg, they left the char, in which they 
had travelled so far, at a chalet, and ascended 
asteep path in full view of the Breithorn glacier, 
which rose up to the left, like a battlemented 
wall of solid ice. The way now lay for some 
time among pastures and pine-forests. Then they 
came to a little colony of chalets, called Steinberg, 
where they filled their water-bottles, got their 
ropes in readiness, and prepared for the Tschlingel 
glacier. A few minutes more, and they were on 
the ice. 

At this point, the guides called a_ halt, 
and consulted together. One was for striking 
across the lower glacier towards the left, and 
reaching the upper glacier by the rocks which 
bound it on the south. The other two preferred 
the north, or right side; and this my brother 
finally took. The sun was now pouring down with 
almost tropical intensity, and the surface of the 
ice, which was broken into long treacherous 
fissures, smooth as glass and blue as the summer 
sky, was both difficult and dangerous. Silently and 
cautiously, they went, tied together at intervals 
of about three yards each: with two guides in 
front, and the third bringing up the rear. Turn- 
ing presently to the right, they found themselves 
at the foot of a steep rock, some forty feet in height, 
up which they must climb to reach the upper 
glacier. The only way in which Battisto or my 
brother could hope to do this, was by the help ofa 
rope steadied from below andabove. Two of the 
guides accordingly clambered up the face of 
the crag by notches in the surface, and one re- 
mained below. Therope was then let down, and 
my brother prepared io go first. As he planted 
his foot in the first notch, a smothered cry from 
Battisto arrested him. 

“Santa Maria! Signor! Look yonder!” 

My brother looked, and there (he ever after- 
wards declared), as surely as there is a heaven 
above us all, he saw Christien Baumann stand- 
ing in the full sunlight, not a hundred yards dis- 
tant! Almost in the same moment that my brother 
recognised him, he was gone. He neither faded, 
nor sank down, nor moved away; but was simply 
gone, as if he had never been. Pale as death, 
Battisto fell upon his knees, and covered his face 
with his hands. My brother, awe-stricken and 
speechless, leaned against the rock, and felt that 
the object of his journey was but too fatally accom- 
plished. As for the guides, they could not con- 
ceive what had happened. 

“ Did you see nothing ?” asked my brother and 
Battisto, both together. 

But the men had seen nothing, and the one who 
had remained below, said, “ What should I see 
but the ice and the sun ?” 

To this my brother made no other reply than by 
announcing his intention to have a certain cre- 
vasse, from which he had not once removed his 
eyes since he saw the figure standing on the 
brink, thoroughly explored before he went a step 
farther ; whereupon the two men came down from 
the top of the crag, resumed the ropes, and fol- 
lowed my brother, incredulously, At the narrow 








end of the fissure, he paused, and drove his alpen- 
stock firmly into the ice. It was an unusually 
long crevasse—at first a mere crack, but widen- 
ing gradually as it went, and reaching down to 
unknown depths of dark deep blue, fringed with 
long pendent icicles, like diamond stalactites. 
Before they had followed the course of this cre- 
vasse for more than ten minutes, the youngest of 
the guides uttered a hasty exclamation. 

“T see something!” cried he. “Something 
dark, wedged in the teeth of the crevasse, a great 
way down!” 

They all saw it : a mere indistinguishable mass, 
almost closed over by the ice-walls at their feet. 
My brother offered a hundred francs to the man 
who would go down and bring it up. They all 
hesitated. 

“We don’t know what it is,” said one. 

* Perhaps it is only a dead chamois,” suggested 
another. 

Their apathy enraged him. 

“It is nochamois,” he said, angrily. “It is the 
body of Christien Baumann, native of Kandersteg. 
And, by Heaven, if you are all too cowardly to 
make the attempt, I will go down myself!” 

The youngest guide threw off his hat and coat, 
tied a rope about his waist, and took a hatchet 
in his hand. 

“| will go, monsieur,” said he; and without 
another word, suffered himself to be lowered in. 
My brother turned away. A sickening anxiety 
came upon him, and presently he heard the dull 
echo of the hatchet far down in the ice. Then there 
was a call for another rope, and then—the men all 
drew aside in silence, and my brother saw the 
youngest guide standing once more beside the 
chasm, flushed and trembling, with the body of 
Christien lying at his feet. 

Poor Christien! They made a rough bier with 
their ropes and alpenstocks, and carried him, with 
great difficulty, back to Steinberg. There, they 
got additional help as far as Stechelberg, where 
they laid him in the char, and so brought him on 
to Lauterbrunnen. The next day, my brother 
made it his sad business to precede the body to 
Kandersteg, and prepare his friends for its 
arrival. To this day, though all these things 
happened thirty years ago, he cannot bear to 
recal Marie’s despair, or all the mourning that 
he innocently brought upon that peaceful valley. 
Poor Marie has been dead this many ayear; and 
when my brother last passed through the Kander 
Thal on his way to the Ghemmi, he saw her grave, 
beside the grave of Christien Baumann, in the 
village burial-ground. 

This is my brother’s Ghost Story. 


The chairman now announced that the clock 
declared the teetotum spun out, and that the 
meeting was dissolved. Yet even then, the 
young fisherman could not refrain from once 
more asking his question. ‘This occasioned the 
Gentlemen King Arthurs, as they got on their 
hats and great couts, evidently to regard him as 
a young fisherman who was touched in his head, 
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and some of them even cherished the idea that 
the captain was his keeper. 

As no man dared to awake the mighty Parvis, 
it was resolved that a heavy member of the 
society should fall against him as it were by ac- 
cident, and immediately withdraw to a safe dis- 
tance. ‘The experiment was so happily accom- 
plished, that Mr. Parvis started to his feet on 
the best terms with himself, as a light sleeper 
whose wits never left him, and who could al- 
ways be broad awake on occasion. Quite an airy 
jocundity sat upon this respectable man in con- 


sequence. And he rallied the briskest member of 


the fraternity on being “a sleepy-head,” with an 
amount of humour previously supposed to be 
quite incompatible with his responsible circum- 
stances in life. 

Gradually, the society departed into the cold 
night, and the captain and his young companion 
were left alone. ‘The captain had so refreshed 
himself by shaking hands with everybody to an 
amazing extent, that he was in no hurry to go 
to bed. 

«'l'o-morrow morning,” said the captain, “ we 
must find out the lawyer and the clergyman here ; 
they ave the people to consult on our business. 
And V’ll be up and out early, and asking ques- 
tions of everybody I see; thereby propagating 
at least one of the Institutions of my native 
country.” 

As the captain was slapping his leg, the land- 
lord appeared with two small candlesticks. 

“ Your room,” said he, “is at the top of the 
house. An excellent bed, but you'll hear the 
wind.” 

“I’ve heerd it afore,” replied the captain. 
“Come and make a passage with me, aud you 
shall hear it.” 

“Tt’s considered to blow, here,” said the 
landlord. 

“ Weather gets its young strength here,” re- 
plied the captain; “goes into traming for the 
Atlantic Ocean. Yours are little winds just be- 
ginning to feel their way and crawl. Make a 
voyage with me, and I'll show you a grown-up 
one out on business. But you haven’t told my 
friend where he lies.” 

“It’s the room at the head of the stairs, be- 
fore you take the second staircase through the 
wall,” returned the landlord. ‘ You can’t mis- 
take it. It’s a double-bedded room, because 
there’s no other.” 

“The room where the seafaring man is?” 
said tlie captain. 

* ‘lhe room where the seafaring man is.” 

* T hope he mayn’t finish telling his story in 
his sleep,” remarked thecaptain. ‘ Shall J turn 
into the room where the seafaring man is, 
Alfred ?” 

“No, Captain Jorgan, why should you? 
There would be little fear of his waking me, even 
if he told his whole story out.” 

* Jle’s in the bed nearest the door,” said the 
landlord. ‘“ 1’ve been in to look at lim, once, aud 
he’s sound enough. Good might, gentlemen.” 

The captain mmmediately shuok hauds with 
the landlord in quite an enthusiastic manner, 


and having performed that national ceremony, as 
if he had had no opportunity of performing it 
for a long time, accompanied his young friend 
up-stairs. 

“ Something tells me,” said the captain as 
they went, “that Miss Kitty Tregarthen’s mar- 
riage ain’t put off for long, and that we shall 
light on what we want.” 

“| hope so. When, do you think?” 

“ Wa’al, I couldn’t just say when, but soon. 
Here’s your room,” said the captain, softly 
opening the door and looking in; “and here’s 
the berth of the seafaring man. I wonder what 
like he is. He breathes deep; don’t he?” 

“Sleeping like a child, to judge from the 
sound,” said the young fisherman. 

“Dreaming of home, maybe,” returned the 
captain. ‘“Can’t see him. Sleeps a deal more 
wholesomely than Arson Parvis, but a’most as 
sound; don’t he? Good night, fellow-traveller.” 

“Good night, Captain Jorgan, and many, 
many thanks !” . 

“Til wait till I ’arn’em, boy, afore I take 
’em,” returned the captain, clapping him cheer- 
fully on the back. “ Pleasant dreams of—you 
know who!” 

When the young fisherman’ had closed the 
door, the captain waited a moment or two, lis- 
tening for any stir on the part of the unknown 
seafarmg man. But, none being audible, the 
captain pursued the way to his own chamber, 

CHAPTER IV. THE SEAFARING MAN, 

Wuo was the Seafaring Man ? And what 
might he have to say for himself? He answers 
those questions in his own words ; 

I begin by mentioning what happened on my 
journey, northwards, from Falmouth in Corn- 
wall, to Steepways in Devoushire. I have no 
occasion to say (being here) that it brought me 
last night to Laurean. 1 had business in hand 
which was part very serious, and part (as I 
hoped) very joyful—and this business, you will 
please to remember, was the cause of my 
journey. 

After landing at Falmouth, I travelled on foot ; 
because of the expense of riding, and because | 
had anxieties heavy on my mind, and walking 
was the best way I knew of to lighten them, 
The first two days of my journey the weather 
was fine and soit, the wind being mostly: light 
airs from south, aud south and by west. On 
the third day, I took a wrong turning, and 
had to fetch a long circuit to get right again. 
lowards evening, while L was still on the road, 
the wind shifted; aud a sea-fog came rolling 
in on the land. I went on through, what 1 ask 
leave to call, the white darkness; keeping the 
sound of the sea on my left hand for a guide, 
aud feeling those anxieties of mine before men- 
tioned, pulling heavier and heavier at my mind, 
as the fog thickened aud the wet trickled down 
my face. 

It was still early in the evening, when [ 
heard a dog bark, away in the distauce, ou the 
right-hand side of me. Following the sound as 








well as 1 could, and shouting to the dug, from 
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time to time, to set him barking again, I stumbled 
up at last against the back of a house; and, 
hearing voices inside, groped my way round to 
the door, and knocked on it smartly with the 
flat of my hand. 

The door was opened by a slip-slop youn 
hussey in a torn gown; and the first inquiries 
made of her discovered to me that the house 
was an inn, 

Before I could ask more questions, the land- 
lord opened the parlour door of the inn and came 
out. A clamour of voices, and a fine comforting 
smell of fire and grog and tobacco, came out, 
also, along with him. 

“The taproom fire’s out, says the landlord. 
**You don’t think you would dry more comfort- 
able, like, if you went to bed?” says he, looking 
hard at me. 

“No,” says I, looking hard at him; “I 
don’t.” 

Before more words were spoken, a jolly voice 
hailed us from inside the parlour. 

““What’s the matter, landlord ?” says the jolly 
voice. ‘ Who is it ?” 

“A seafaring man, by the looks of him,” says 
the landlord, turning round from me, and speak- 
ing into the parlour. 

“Let’s have the seafaring man in,” says the 
voice. “Let’s vote him free of the Club, for 
this night only.” 

A lot of other voices thereupon said, “ Hear! 
hear!” in a solemn manner, as if it was church 
service. After which there was a hammering, 
as if it was a trunk-maker’s shop. After which 
the landlord took me by the arm; gave me a 
push into the parlour; and there I was, free of 
the Club. 

The change from the fog outside to the warm 
room and the shining candles so completely 
dazed me, that I stood blinking at the company 
more like an owl than a man. Upon which the 
company again said, “Hear! hear!” Upon 
which 1 returned for answer, “ Hear! hear !”’— 
considering those words to mean, in the Club’s 
language, something similar to “ How-d’ye-do.” 
The landlord then took me to a round table by 
the fire, where I got my supper, together with 
the information that my bedroom, when I wanted 
it, was number four, up-stairs. 

I noticed before I fell to with my knife and 
fork that the room was full, and that the chair- 
man at the top of the table was the man with 
the jolly voice, and was seemingly amusing the 
company by telling them a story. I paid more 
attention to my supper than to what he was 
saying ; and all I can now report of it is, that 
his story-telling and my eating and drinking 
both came to an end together. 

“Now,” says the chairman, “I have told my 
story to start you all. Who comes next ?” 
He took up a teetotum, and gave it a spin on 
the table. When it toppled over, it fell oppo- 
site me; upon which the chairman said, “ 1t’s 
your turn next. Order! order! I call on the 
seafaring man to tell the second story!” He 
finished the words off with a knock of his 
hammer; and the Club (having nothing else to 








say, as I suppose) tried back, and once again 
sang out altogether, “ Hear! hear !” 

“T hope you will please to let me off,” I said 
to the chairman, “for the reason that I have 
got no story to tell.” 

“No story to tell!” says he. “A sailor 
without a story! Whoever heard of such a 
thing? Nobody !” 

“ Nobody,” says the Club, bursting out alto- 
gether at last with a new word, by way of a 
change. 

I can’t say I quite relished the chairman’s 
talking of me as if I was hefore the mast. A 
man likes his true quality to be known, when he 
is publicly spoken to among a party of strangers. 
I made my true quality known to the chairman 
and company, in these words : 

* All men who follow the sea, gentlemen, are 
sailors,” I said. ‘“ But there’s degrees abourd 
ship as well as ashore. My rating, if you please, 
is the rating of a second mate.” 

“Ay, ay, surely?” says the chairman. 
“Where did you leave your ship ?” 

* At the bottom of the sea,” I made answer 
—which was, I am sorry to say, only too true. 

“What! you’ve been wrecked?” says he. 
“Tell us all about it. A shipwreck-story is 
just the sort of story we like. Silence there 
all down the table!—silence for the second 
mate !” 

The Club, upon this, instead of keeping 
silence, broke out vehemently with another new 
word, and said, “Chair!” After which every 
man suddenly held his peace, and looked at me. 

I did a very foolish thing. Without stopping 
to take counsel with myself, I started off at 
score, and did just what the chairman had 
bidden me. If they had waited the whole night 
long for it, I should never have told them the 
story they wanted from me at first, having all 
my life been a wretched bad hand at such 
matters—for the reason, as I take it, that a 
story is bound to be something which is not 
true. But when I found the company willing, 
on a sudden, to put up with nothing better than 
the account of my shipwreck (which is not a 
story at all), the unexpected luck of being let 
off with only telling the truth about myself, was 
too much of a temptation for me—so I up and 
told it. 

I got on well enough with the storm, and the 
striking of the vessel, and the strange chance, 
afterwards, which proved to be the saving of 
my life—the assembly all listening (to my great 
surprise) as if they had never heard anything 
of the sort before. But, when the necessity 
came next for going further than this, and for 
telling them what had happened to me after the 
saving of my life—or, to put it plainer, for tell- 
ing them what place I was cast away on, and 
what company 1 was cast away in—the words 
died straight off on my lips. For this reason— 
namely—that those particulars of my stateiaent 
made up just that part of it which I couldn’t, 
and durstn’t, let out to strangers—no, not if 
every man among them had offered me a 
hundred pounds apiece, on the spot, to do it! 
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“Go on!” says the chairman. ‘“ What hap- 
pened next? How did you get on shore ?” 

Feeling what a fool I had been to run myself 
headlong into a scrape, for want of thinking 
before I spoke, I now cast about discreetly in 
my mind for the best means of finishing off-hand 
without letting out a word to the company con- 
cerning those particulars before mentioned. I 
was some little time before seeing my way to 
this; keeping the chairman and company, all 
the while, waiting for an answer. The Club, 
losing patience in consequence, got from staring 
hard at me to drumming with their feet, and 
then to calling out lustily, “Go on! go on! 
Chair! Order !”—and such like. In the midst 
of this childish hubbub, I saw my way to what 
I considered to be rather a neat finish—and got 
on my legs to ease them all off with it hand- 
somely. 

“Hear! hear!” says theClub. “He’s going 
on again at last.” 

“ Gentlemen !” I made answer; “ with your 
permission I will now conclude by wishing you 
all good night.” Saying which words, I gave 
them a friendly nod, to make things pleasant— 
and walked straight to the door. 1t’s hardly 
to be believed—though nevertheless quite true 
—that these curious men all howled and groaned 
at me directly, as if 1 had done them some 
grievous injury. ‘Thinking I would try to pacify 
them with their own favourite catch-word, i said, 
“Hear! hear!” as civilly as might be, where- 
upon, they all returned for answer, “Oh! oh !” 
I never belonged to a Club of any kind, myself; 
and, after what I saw of ¢ha¢ Club, I don’t care 
if I never do. 


My bedroom, when I found my way up to it, 
was large and airy enough, but not over-clean. 
There were two beds in it, not over-clean either. 
Both being empty, 1 had my choice. One was 
near the window, and one near the door. I 
thought the bed near the door looked a trifle 
the sweetest of the two; and took it. 

After falling asleep, it was the grey of the morn- 
ing before I woke. When I had fairly opened my 


* eyes and shook up my memory into telling me 


where I was, 1 made two discoveries. First, that 
the room was a deal colder in the new morning, 
than it had beenover-night. Second, that theother 
bed near the window had got some one sleeping in 
it. Not that I could see the man from where I lay; 
but I heard his breathing, plainenough. He must 
have come up into the room, of course, after I 
had fallen asleep—and he had tumbled himself 
quietly into bed without disturbing me. There 
was nothing wonderful in that; and nothing 
wonderful in the landlord letting the empty be 
if he could find a customer for it. I turned, 
and tried to go to sleep again; but I was out of 
sorts—out of sorts so badly, that even the 
breathing of the man in the other bed fretted 
and worried me. After tumbling and tossing 
for a quarter of an hour or more, I got up for a 
change ; and walked softly in my stockings, to 
the window, to look at the morning. 

The heavens were brightening into daylight, 





and the mists were blowing off, past the window, 
like puffs of smoke. When I got even with 
the second bed, I stopped to look at the man in 
it. He lay, sound asleep, turned towards the 
window ; and the end of the counterpane was 
drawn up over the lower half of his face. Some- 
thing struck me, on a sudden, in his hair, and 
his forehead; and, though not an inquisitive 
man by nature, I stretched out my hand to the 
end of the counterpane, in spite of myself. 

I uncovered his face softly ; and there, in the 
morning light, I saw my brother, Alfred Ray- 
brock. 

What I ought to have done, or what other 
men might have done in my place, I don’t know. 
What I really did, was to drop back a step—to 
steady myself, with my hand, on the sill of the 
window—and to stand so, looking at him. 
Three years ago, I had said good-by to my wife, 
to my little child, to my old mother, and to 
brother Alfred here, asleep under my eyes. For 
all those three years, no news from me had 
reached them—and the underwriters, as 1 knew, 
must have long since reported that the ship I 
sailed in was lost, and that all hands on board 
had perished. My heart was heavy when I 
thought of my kindred at home, and of the 
weary time they must have waited and sorrowed 
before they gave me up for dead. Twice I 
eached out my hand, to wake Alfred, and to 
ask him about my wife and my child; and twice 
I drew it back again, in fear of what might 
happen if he saw me, standing by his bed-head 
in the grey morning, like Hugh Raybrock risen 
up from the grave. 

I drew my hand back the second time, and 
waited a minute. In that minute he woke. I 
had not moved, or spoken a word, or touched 
him—I had only looked at him longingly. If 
such things could be, I should say it was my 
looking that woke him. His eyes, when they 
opened under mine, passed on a sudden from 
fast asleep to broad awake. ‘They first settled 
on my face with a startled look—which passed 
directly. He lifted himself on his elbow, and 
opened his lips to speak, but never said a word. 
His eyes strained and strained into mine; and 
his face turned all over of a ghastly white. 
“Alfred!” I said, “don’t you know me?” 
There seemed to be a deadly terror pent up in 
him, and I thought my voice might set it free. I 
took fast hold of him by the hands, and spoke 
again, “ Alfred!” I said—— 

Oh, sirs! where can a man like me find words 
to tell all that was said and all that was thought 
between us two brothers? Please to pardon my 
not saying more of it than I say here. We 
sat down together, side by side. The poor 
lad burst out erying—and got vent that way. I 
kept my hold of his hands, and waited a bit 
before i spoke to him again. I think I was 


worst off, now, of the two—no tears came to 
help me—I haven’t got my brother’s quickness, 
any way; and my troubles have roughened and 
hardened me, outside. But, God knows, I felt 
it keenly; all the more keenly, maybe, because I 
was slow to show it, 
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After a little, I put the questions to him 
which I had been longing to ask, from the time 
when I first saw his face on the pillow. Had 
they all given me up at home, for dead (I 
asked)? Yes; after long, long hoping, one by 
one they had given me up—my wife (God bless 
her!) last of all. I meant to ask next if my wife 
was alive and well; but, try as I might, I could 
only say “ Margaret ?”—and look hard in my 
brother's face. He knew what I meant. Yes 
(he said), she was living; she was at home; 
she was in her widow’s weeds—poor soul! her 
widow’s weeds! I got on better with my next 
question about the child. Was it born alive? 
Yes. Boy or girl? Girl. And living now; and 
much grown? Living, surely, and grown— 
poor little thing, what a question to ask !— 
grown of course, in three years! And mother? 
Well, mother was a trifle fallen away, and more 
silent within herself than she used to be— 
fretting at times; fretting (like my wife) on 
nights when the sea rose, and the windows shook 
and shivered in the wind. Thereupon, my brother 
and I waited a bit again—I with my questions, 
and he with his answers—and while we waited, 
1 thanked God, inwardly, with all my heart and 
soul, for bringing me back, living, to wife and 
kindred, while wife and kindred were living too. 

My brother dried the tears off his face; and 
looked at me a little. ‘Then he turned aside sud- 
denly, as if lhe remembered something; and stole 
his hand ina hurry, under the pillow of his bed. 
Nothing came out from below the pillow but his 
black neck-handkerchief, which he now unfolded 
slowly, looking at me, all the while, with some- 
thing strange in his face that I couldn’t make out. 

“What are you doing ?” Tasked him. “ What 
are you looking at me like that for?” 

Instead of making answer, he took a crumpled 
morsel of paper out of his neck-landkerchief, 
opened it carefully, and held it to the light to 
let me see what it was. Lord in Heaven!—my 
own wriling—the morsel of paper I had com- 
mitted, long, long since, to the mercy of the deep. 
Thousands and thousands of miles away, I had 
trusted that Message to the waters—and here it 
was now, in my brother’s hands! A chilly fear 
came over me at the seeing it again. Scrap of 
paper as it was, it looked to my eyes like the 
ghost of my own past self, gone home before me 
invisibly over the great wastes of the sea. 

My brother pointed down solemnly to the 
writing. 

“Hugh,” he said, “were you in your right 
mind when you wrote those words ?” 

Tell me, first,” I made answer, “ how and 
when the Message came to you. I can’t quiet 
myself fit to talk till 1 know that.” 

He told me how the paper had come to hand 
—also, how his good friend, the captain, having 
promised to help him, was then under the same 
roof with our two selves. But there he stopped. 
It was not till later in the day that I heard of 
what had happened (through this dreadful doubt 
about the money) in the matter of his sweetheart 
and his marriage. 

The knowledge that the Message had reached 


him by mortal mcans—on the word of a seaman, 
I half doubted it when I first set eyes on the 
paper !—eased me in my mind; and I now did 
my best to quiet Alfred, in my turn. I told him 
that I was in my right senses, though sorely 
troubled, when my hand had written those words. 
Also, that where the writing was rubbed out, I 
could tell him for his necessary guidance and 
mine, what once stood in the empty places. 
Also, that I knew no more what the real truth 
might be than he did, till inquiry was made, and 
the slander on father’s good name was dragged 
boldly into daylight to show itself for what it 
was worth. Lastly, that all the voyage home, 
there was one hope and one determination up- 
permost inmy mind—the hope, that 1 might get 
safe to England, and find my wife and kindred 
alive to take me back among them again—the 
determination, that I would put the doubt 
about father’s five hundred pound to the proof, 
if ever my feet touched English land once more. 

“Come out with me now, Alfred,” I said, 
after winding up as above ; “and let me tell 
you in the quiet of the morning how that Mes- 
sage came to be written and commiticd to the 
sea.” 

We went down stairs softly, and let ourselves 
out without disturbing any one. ‘The sun was 
just rising when we left the village and took 
our way slowly over the cliffs. As soon as the 
sea began to open on us, I returned to that true 
story of mine which I had left but half told, 
the night before—and, this time, I went through 
with it to the end. 


I shipped, as you may remember (were my 
first words to Alfred), in asecond mate’s berth, 
on board the Peruvian, nine hundred tons’ bur- 
den. We carried an assorted cargo, and we 
were bound, round the Horn, to ‘Truxillo and 
Guayaquil, on the western coast of South Ame- 
rica. From this last port—namely, Guayaquil 
—we were to go back to Truxillo, and there to 
take in another cargo for the return voyage. 
Those were all the instructions communicated 
to me when I signed articles with the owners, 
in London city, three years ago. 

After we had been, I think, a week at sea, I 
heard from the first mate—who had himself 
heard it from the captain—that the supercargo 
we were taking with us, on the outward voyage, 
was to be left at Truxillo, and that another 
supercargo (also connected with our firm, and 
latterly employed by them as their foreign 
agent.) was to ship with us at that port, for the 
voyage home. His name on the captain’s in- 
structions was, Mr, Lawrence Clissold. None 
of us had ever set eyes on him to our know- 
ledge, and none of us knew more about him than 
what I have told you here. 

We had a wonderful voyage out—especially 
round the Horn. I never before saw such fair 
weather in that infernal latitude, and I never 
expect to see the like again. We followed our 
instructions to the letter; discharging our cargo 
in fine condition, and returning to ‘lruxillo to 








load again as directed. At this place, 1 was so 
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unfortunate as to be seized with the fever of the 
country, which laid me on my back, while we 
were in harbour; and which only let me return 
to my duty after we had been ten days at sea, 
on the voyage home again. For this reason, 
the first morning when I was able to get on 
deck, was also the first time of my setting eyes 
on our new supercargo, Mr. Lawren¢e Clissold. 

I found him to be a long, lean, wiry man, 
with some complaint in his eyes which forced 
him to wear spectacles of blue glass. His age 
appeared to be fifty-six, or thereabouts; but he 
might well have been more. There was not 
above a handful of grey hair, altogether, on his 
bald head—and, as for the wrinkles at the corners 
of his eyes and the sides of his mouth, if he could 
have had a pound apiece in his pocket for every 
one of them, he might have retired from busi- 
ness from that time forth. Judging by certain 
signs in his face, and by a suspicious morning- 
tremble in his hands, [ set him down, in my 
own mind (rightly enough, as it afterwards 
turned out), for a drinker. In one word, I didn’t 
like the looks of the new supercargo—and, on 
the first day when I got on deck, 1 found that 
he had reasons of his own for paying me back 
in my own coin, and not liking my looks, either. 

*T’ve been asking the captain about you,” 
were his first words to me in return for my 
civilly wishing him good morning. ‘“ Your 
name’s Kaybrock, [ hear. Are you any relation 
to the late Hugh Raybrock, of Barnstaple, 
Devonshire?” — 

“ Rather a near relation,” I made answer. 
“T am the late Hugh Raybrock’s eldest son.” 

There was no telling how his eyes looked, 
because they were hidden by his blue spectacles 
—but I saw him wince at the mouth, when I 
gave him that reply. 

“Your father ended by failing in business, 
didn’t he?” was the next question the super- 
cargo put to me. 

“ Who told you he failed?” I asked, sharply 
enough. 

“Oh! I heard it,” says Mr. Lawrence Clis- 
sold, both looking and speaking as if he was 
glad to have heard it, and he hoped it was true. 

“Whoever told you my father failed in busi- 
ness, told you a lie,” 1 said. “His business 
fell off towards the last years of his life—I don’t 
deny it. But every creditor he had was honestly 
paid at his death, without so much as touching 
the provision left for his widow and children. 
Please to mention that, next time you hear it 
reported that my father failed in business.” 

Mr. Clissold grinned to himself—and I lost 
my temper. 

 J’ll tell you what,” I said to him, “I don’t 
like your laughing to yourself, when I ask you 
to do justice to my father’s memory —and, what 
is more, I didn’t like the way you mentioned 
that report of his failing in business, just now. 
You looked as if you hoped it was true.” 

* Perhaps I did,” says Mr. Clissold, coolly. 
“Shall 1 tell you why? When I was a young 
man, I was unlucky enough to owe your father 
some mouey. He was a merciless creditor; 








and he threatened me with a prison if the debt 
remained unpaid on the day when it was due. 
[ have never forgotten that circumstance ; ant 
I should certainly not have been sorry if your 
father’s creditors had given him a lesson in for- 
bearance, by treating him as harshly as. he once 
treated me.” 

** My father had a right to ask for his own,” 
I broke out. “If you owed him the money and 
didn’t pay it i 

“T never told you I didn’t pay it,” says Mr. 
Clissold, as coolly as ever. 

“ Well, if you did pay it,” I put in, “ then, 
you didu’t go to prison—and you have no cause 
of complaint now. My father wronged nobody ; 
and I won’t believe he ever wronged you. He 
was a just man in all his dealings; and whoever 
tells me to the contrary ~ 

“That will do,” says Mr. Clissold, backing 
away to the cabin stairs. ‘You seem to have 
not quite got over your fever yet. I'll leave 
you to air yourself in the sea-breezes, Mr. 
Second Mate; and lll receive your excuses 
when you are cool enough to make them.” 

“Tt is a son’s business to defend his father’s 
character,” I answered; “and, cool or hot, I’ll 
leave the ship sooner than ask your pardon for 
doing my duty !” 

“You will leave the ship,” says the super- 
cargo, quietly going down into the cabin. “ You 
will leave at the next port, if I have any interest 
with the captain.” 

That was how Mr. Clissold and I scraped 
acquaintance on the first day when we met to- 
gether! And as we began, so we went on to 
the end. But, though he persecuted me in 
almost every other way, he did not anger me 
again about father’s affairs: he seemed to have 
dropped talking of them at once and for ever. 
On my side I nevertheless bore in mind what 
he had said to me, and determined, if I got 
home safe, to go to the lawyer at Barnstaple 
who keeps father’s old books and letters for us, 
and see what information they might give on 
the subject of Mr. Lawrence Clissold. I, my- 
self, had never heard his name mentioned at 
home—father (as you know, Alfred) being al- 
ways close about business-matters, and mother 
never troubling him with idle questions about 
his affairs. But it was likely enough that he 
aud Mr. Clissold might have been concerned 
in money-matters, in past years, and that Mr. 
Clissold might have tried to cheat him, and 
failed. I rather hoped it might prove to be 
so—for the truth is, the supercargo provoked 
me past all endurance; and I hated him as 
heartily as he hated me. 

All this while the ship was making such a 
speedy voyage down the coast, that we began 
to think we were carrying back with us the fine 
weather we had brought out. But, on nearing 
Cape Horn, the sigus and tokens appeared 
which told us that our run of luck was at an 
eud. Down went the barometer, lower and 
lower; and up got the wind, in the northerly 
quarter, higher and higher. ‘Lhis happened to- 
wards nigutfall—and at daybreak next day, we 
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found ourselves forced to lay-to. It blew all 
that day and all that night; towards noon the 
next day, it lulled a little, and we made sail 
again. But at sunset, the heavens grew blacker 
than ever; and the wind returned upon us with 
double and treble fury. The Peruvian was a 
fine stout roomy ship, but the unhandiest vessel 
at laying-to I ever sailed in. After taking tons 
of water on board and losing our best boat, we 
had nothing left for it but to turn tail, and scud 
for our lives. For the next three days and 
nights we ran before the wind. The gale mo- 
derated more than once in that time ; but there 
was such a sea on, that we durstn’t heave the 
ship to. From the beginning of the gale none 
of us officers had a chance of taking any ob- 
servations. We only knew that the wind was 
driving us as hard as we could go in a southerly 
direction, and that we were by this time hun- 
dreds of miles out of the ordinary course of 
ships in doubling the Cape. 

On the third night—or rather, I should say, 
early on the fourth morning—I went below, 
dead beat, to get a little rest, leaving the vessel 
in charge of the captain and the first mate. 
The night was then pitch-black—it was raining, 
hailing, and sleeting, all at once—and the Pe- 
ruvian was wallowing in the frightful seas, as if 
she meant to roll the masts out of her. I 
tumbled into bed the instant my wet oilskins 
were off my back, and slept as only a man can 
who lays himself down dead beat. 

I was woke—how long afterwards I don’t 
know—by being pitched clean out of my berth 
on to the cabin floor; and, at the same moment, 
I heard the crash of the ship’s timbers, forward, 
which told me it was all over with us. 

Though bruised and shaken by my fall, I was 
on deck directly. Before [ had taken two steps 
forward, the Peruvian forged ahead on the send 
of the sea, swung round a little, and struck 
heavily at the bows for the second time. The 
shrouds of the foremast cracked one after 
another, like pistol-shots; and the mast went 
overboard. I next felt our people go tearing 
past me, in the black darkness, to the lee-side 
of the vessel; and I knew that, in their last 
extremity, they were taking to the boats. I say 
I felt them go past me, because the roaring of 
the sea and the howling of the wind deafened 
me, on deck, as completely as the darkness 
blinded me. I myself. no more believed the 
boats would live in the sea, than I believed the 
ship would hold together on the reef—but, as 
the rest were running the risk, I made up my 
mind to run it with them. 

But before I followed the crew to leeward, I 
went below again for a minute—not to save 
money or clothes, for, with death staring me in 
the face, neither were of any account, now— 
but to get my little writing-case which mother 
had given me at parting. A curl of Margaret’s 
hair was in the pocket inside it, with all the 
letters she had sent me when I had been away 
on other voyages. If I saved anything I was 
resolved to save this—and if I died, 1 would 
die with it about me. 





My locker was jammed with the wrenching 
of the ship, and had to be broken open. I was, 
maybe, longer over this job than I myself sup- 
posed, At any rate, when I got on deck again 
with my case in my breast, it was useless calling, 
and useless groping about. The largest of the 
two boats, when I felt for it, was gone; and 
every soul on board was beyond a doubt gone 
with her. 

Before I had time to think, I was thrown off 
my feet, by another sea coming on board, and a 
great heave of the vessel, which drove her 
farther over the reef, and canted the after-part 
of her up like the roof of a house. In that 
position the stern stuck, wedged fast into the 
rocks beneath, while the fore-part of the ship 
was all to pieces and down under water. If the 
after-part kept the place it was now jammed in, 
till daylight, there might be a chance—but if 
the sea wrenched it out from between the rocks, 
there was an end of me. After straining my 
eyes to discover if there was land beyond the 
reef, and seeing nothing but the flash of the 
breakers, like white fire in the darkness, I crawled 
below again to the shelter of the cabin stairs, 
and waited for death or daylight. 

As the morning hours wore on, the weather 
moderated again; and the after-part of the 
vessel, though shaken often, was not shaken 
out of its place. A little before dawn, the 
winds and the waves, though fierce enough still, 
allowed me, at last, to hear something besides 
themselves. What I did hear, crouched up in 
my dark corner, was a heavy thumping and 
grinding, every now and then, against the side 
of the ship to windward. Day broke soon 
afterwards; and, when I climbed to the deck, 
I clawed my way up to windward first, to see 
what the noise was caused by. 

My first look over the bulwark showed me 
that it was caused by the boat which my un- 
fortunate brother-officers and the crew had 
launched and gone away in when the ship 
struck. The boat was bottom upwards, thump- 
ing against the ship’s side on the lift of the sea. 
I wanted no second look at it to tell me that 
every mother’s son of them was drowned. 

The main and mizen masts still stood. I got 
into the mizen rigging, to look out next to 
leeward—and there, in the blessed daylight, I 
saw a low, green, rocky little island, lying away 
beyond the reef, barely a mile distant from the 
ship! My life began to look of some small 
value to me again, when I saw land. I got 
higher up in the rigging to note how the cur- 
rent set, and where there might be a passage 
through the reef. The ship had driven over the 
rocks through the worst of the surf, and the sea 
between myself and the island, though angry 
and broken in places, was not too high for a 
lost man like me to venture on—provided I 
could launch the last, and smallest, boat still 
left in the vessel. I noted carefully the like- 
liest-looking channel for trying the experiment, 
and then got down on deck again to see what I 
could do, first of all, with the boat. 

At the moment when my feet touched the 
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deck, I heard a dull knocking and banging just 
under them, in the region of the cabin. When 
the sound first reached my ears, I got such a 
shock of surprise that I could neither move nor 
speak. It had never yet crossed my mind that 
a single soul was left in the vessel besides 
myself—but now, there was something in the 
knocking noise which started the hope in me 
that I was not alone. I shook myself up, and 
got down below directly. 

The noise came from inside one of the sleep- 
ing berths, on the far side of the main cabin; 
the door of which was jammed, no doubt, just 
as my locker had been jammed, by the wrench- 
ing of the ship. ‘ Who’s there?” I called out. 
A faint, muffled kird of voice answered some- 
thing through the air-grating in the upper part 
of the door. I got up on the overthrown cabin 
furniture ; and, looking in through the trellis- 
work of the grating, found myself face to face 
with the blue spectacles of Mr. Lawrence Clis- 
sold, looking out! 

God forgive me for thinking it—but there 
was not a man in the vessel I wouldn’t sooner 
have found alive in her than Mr. Olissold! Of 
all that ship’s company, we two, who were least 
friendly together, were the only two saved. 

I had a better chance of breaking out the 
jammed door from the main cabin, than he had 
from the berth inside; and in less than five 
minutes he was set free. I had smelt spirits 
already through the air-grating—and now, when 
he and I stood face to face, I saw what the 
smell meant. There was an open case of spirits 
by the bedside—two of the bottles out of it 
were lying broken on the floor—and Mr. Clis- 
sold was drunk. 

“ What’s the matter with the ship?” says he, 
looking fierce, and speaking thick. 

“You shall see for yourself,” says I. With 
which words I took hold of him, and pulled him 
after me up the cabin stairs. I reckoned on the 
sight that would meet him, when he first looked 
over the deck, to sober his drunken brains—and 
I reckoned right: he fell on his knees, stock- 
still and speechless as if he was turned to 
stone. 

T lashed him up safe to the cabin rail, and 
left it to the air to bring him round. He had, 
likely enough, been drinking in the sleeping 
berth for days together—for none of us, as | 
now remembered, had seen him since the gale 
set in—and even if he had had sense enough to 
try to get out, or to call for help, when the ship 
struck, he would not have made himself heard 
in the noise and confusion of that awful time. 
But for the lull in the weather, I should not 
have heard him myself, when he attempted to 
get free in the morning. Enemy of mine as he 
was, he had a pair of arms—and he was worth 
untold gold, in my situation, for that reason. 
With the help I could make him give me, there 
was no doubt now about launching the boat. 
In half an hour I had the means ready for 
trying the experiment; and Mr. Clissold was 
sober enough to see that his life depended on his 
doing what I told him. 








The sky looked angry still—there was no 
opening anywhere—and the clouds were slowly 
banking up again to windward. The supercargo 
knew what I meant when I pointed that way, 
and worked with a will when I gave him the 
word. I had previously stowed away in the 
boat such stores of meat, biscuit, and fresh water 
as I could readily lay hands on; together with a 
compass, a lantern, a few candles, and some 
boxes of matches in my pocket, to kindle light 
and fire with. At the last moment, I thought 
of a gun and some powder and shot. ‘The 
powder and shot I found, and an old flint 
pocket-pistol in the captain’s cabin — with 
which, for fear of wasting precious time, I was 
forced to be content. The pistol lay on the top 
of the medicine-chest—and I took that also, 
finding it handy, and not knowing but what it 
might be of use. Having made these prepara- 
tions, we launched the boat, down the steep of 
the deck, into the water over the forward part 
of the ship which was sunk. I took the oars, 
ordering Mr. Clissold to sit still in the stern- 
sheets—and pulled for the island. 

It was neck or nothing with us more than 
once, before we were two hundred yards from 
the ship. Luckily, the supereargo was used to 
boats; and muddled as he still was, he had 
sense enough to sit quiet. We found our way 
into the smooth channel which I had noted from 
the mizen rigging—after which, it was easy 
enough to get ashore. 

We landed on a little sandy creek. From the 
time of our leaving the ship, the supercargo had 
not spoken a word to me, nor I to him. I[ now 
told him to lend a hand in getting the stores out 
of the boat, and in helping me to carry them to 
the first sheltered place we could find in shore 
on the island. He shook himself up with a 
sulky look at me, and did as I had bidden him. 
We found a little dip or dell in the ground, after 
getting up the low sides of the island, which 
was sheltered to windward—and here I left him 
to stow away the stores, while I walked farther 
on, to survey the place. 

Accordin; to the hasty judgment I formed at 
the time, the island was not a mile across, and 
not much more than three miles round. I noted 
nothing in the way of food but a few wild roots 
and vegetables, growing in ragged patches amidst 
the thick scrub which covered the place. There 
was not a tree on it anywhere; nor any living 
creatures ; nor any signs of fresh water that I 
could see. Standing on the highest ground, [ 
looked about anxiously for other islands that 
might be inhabited; there were none visible— 
at least none in the hazy state of the heavens 
that morning. When I fairly discovered what 
a desert the place was; when I remembered 
how far it lay out of the track of ships; and 
when I thought of the small store of provisions 
which we had brought with us, the doubt lest 
we might only have changed the chance of death 
by drowning for the chance of death by starva- 
tion was so strong in me, that I determined to 
go back to the boat, with the desperate notion 
of making another trip to the vessel for water 
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and food. I say desperate, because the clouds 
to windward were banking up blacker and higher 
every minute, the wind was freshening already, 
and there was every sign of the storm coming 
on again wilder and fiercer than ever. 

Mr. Clissold, when I passed him on my way 
back to the beach, had got the stores pretty 
tidy, covered with the tarpaulin which 1 had 
thrown over them in the bottom of the boat. 
Just as I looked down at him in the hollow, I 
saw him take a bottle of spirits out of the pocket 
of his pilot-coat. He must have stowed the 
bottle away there, as I suppose, while I was 
breaking open the door of his berth. ‘ You'll 
be drowned, and I shall have double allowance 
to live upon here,” was all he said to me, when 
he heard I was going back to the ship. “ Yes! 
and die, in your turn, when you’ve got through 
it,” says 1, going away to the boat. It’s shock- 
ing to think of now—but we couldn’t be civil to 
each other, even on the first day when we were 
wrecked together ! 

Having previously stripped to my trousers, in 
case of accident, I now pulled out. On getting 
from the channel into the broken water again, I 
looked over my shoulder to windward, and saw 
that I was too late. It was coming !—the ship 
was hidden already in the horrible haze of it. 1 
got the boat’s head round to pull back—and I 
did pull back, just inside the opening in the reef 
which made the mouth of the channel—when 
the storm came down on me like death and 
judgment. The boat filled in an instant; and I 
was tossed head over heels into the water. The 
sea, which burst into raging surf upon the rocks 
on cither side, rushed in one great roller up the 
deep channel between them, and took me with 
it. If the undertow, afterwards, had lasted for 
half a minute, I should have been carried into 
the white water, and lost. But a second roller 
followed the first, almost on the instant, and 
swept me right up on the beach. I had just 
strength enough to dig my arms and legs well 
into the wet sand; and though I was taken back 
with the backward shift of it, I was not taken 
into deep water again. Before the third roller 
came, 1 was out of its reach, and was down in a 
sort of swoon, on the dry sand. 

When I got back to the hollow, in shore, where 
I had left my clothes under shelter with the 
stores, 1 found Mr. Clissold snugly crouched 
up, in the driest place, with the tarpaulin to 
cover him. “ Oh!” says he, in a state of great 
surprise, “you’re not drowned?” No,” says 
1; “you won’t get your double allowance, after 
all.” “ Tow much shall I get ?” says he, rousing 
up and looking anxious. “ Your fair half share 
of what is here,” I answered him. ‘ And how 
long will that last me?” says he. ‘The food, 
if you have sense enough to eke it out with what 
you may find in this miserable place, barely three 
weeks,” says 1; “and the water (if you ever 
drink any) about a fortnight.” At hearing that, 
he took the bottle out of his pocket again, and 
put it to his lips. “1’m cold to the bones,” 
says I, frowning at him for a drop. “ And I’m 
warm to the marrow,” says he, chuckling, and 





handing me the bottle empty. I pitched it 
away at once—or the temptation to break it 
over his head might have been too much for me 
—I pitched it away, and looked into the medi- 
cine-chest, to see if there was a drop of pepper- 
mint, or anything comforting of that sort, inside. 
Only three physic bottles were left in it, all 
three being neatly tied over with oilskin. One 
of them held a strong white liquor, smelling like 
hartshorn. The other two were filled with stuff 
in powder, having the names in printed gib- 
berish, pasted outside. On looking a little closer, 
I found, under some broken divisions of the 
chest, a small flask covered with wicker-work. 
“ Ginger-Brandy” was written with pen and 
ink on the wicker-work, and the flask was full! 
I think that blessed discovery saved me from 
shivering myself to pieces. After a pull at the 
flask which made a new man of me, I put it 
away in my inside breast-pocket; Mr. Clissold 
watching me with greedy eyes, but saying 
nothing. 

All this while, the rain was rushing, the wind 
roaring, and the sea crashing, as if Noah’s Flood 
had come again. I sat close against the super- 
cargo, because he was in the driest place; and 
— my fair share of the tarpaulin away from 
1im, whether he liked it or not. He by no 
means liked it; being in that sort of half- 
drunken, half-sober state (after finishing his 
bottle), in which a man’s temper is most easily 
upset by trifles. The upset of Ais temper showed 
itself in the way of small aggravations—of which 
I took no notice, till he suddenly bethought him- 
self of angering me by going back again to that 
dispute about father, which had bred ill-blood 
between us, on the day when we first saw each 
other. If he had been a younger man, I am 
afraid I should have stopped him by a punch on 
the head. As it was, considering his age and 
the shame of this quarrelling betwixt us when 
we were both cast away together, L only warned 
him that I might punch his head, if he went on. 
It did just as well—and I’m glad now to think 
that it did. 

We were huddled so close together, that when 
he coiled himself up to sleep (with a growl), 
and when he did go to sleep (with a grunt), he 
growled and grunted into my ear. His rest, 
like the rest of all the regular drunkards I have 
ever met with, was broken. He ground his 
teeth, and talked in his sleep. Among the words 
he mumbled to himself, I heard as plain as could 
be father’s name. ‘This vexed, but did not sur- 
prise me, seeing that he had been talking of 
father before he dropped off. But when I made 
out next, among his mutterings and mumblings, 
the words “five hundred pound,” spoken over 
and over again, with father’s name, now before, 
now after, now mixed in along with them, I got 
curious, and listened for more. My listening 
(and, serve me right, you will say) came to no- 
thing: he certainly talked on, but I couldn’t 
make out a word more that he said. 

When he woke up, I told him plainly he had 
been talking in his sleep—and mightily taken 
aback he looked when he first heard it. “‘ What 
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about ?” says he. I made answer, “ My father, 
and five hundred pound ; and how do you come 
to couple them together, I should like to know ?” 
“JT couldn’t have coupled them,” says he, in a 

reat hurry—“ what do I know about it? 1 
fon’t believe a man like your father ever had 
such a sum of money as that, in all his life.” 
“Don’t you?” says I, feeling the aggravation of 
him, in spite of myself; “ I can just tell you my 
father had such a sum when he was no older a 
man than I am—and saved it—and left it for a 
provision, in his will, to my mother, who has 
got it now—and, I say again, how came a 
stranger like you to be talking of it in your 
sleep?” At hearing this, he went about on the 
other tack directly. ‘“ Was that all your father 
left, after his debts were paid?” sayshe. “ Are 
you very curious to know?” saysI. He took 
no notice—he only persisted with his question. 
“Was it just five hundred pound, no more and 
no less?” says he. “ Suppose it was,” says 1; 
“what then?” “Oh, nothing?” says he, and 
turns sharp round from me, and chuckles to 
himself. “ You’re drunk!” says I. “Yes,” 
says he; “that’s it—stick to that—I’m drunk” 
—and he chuckles again. Try as I might, and 
threaten as I might, not another word on the 
matter of the five hundred pound could I get 
from him. I bore it well in mind, though, for 
all that—it being one of my slow ways, not easily 
to forget anything that has once surprised me, 
and not to give up returning to it over and over 
again, as time and occasion may serve for the 
purpose. 

The hours wore on, and the storm raged on. 
We had our half rations of food, when hunger 
took us (I being much the hungrier of the two) ; 
and slept, and grumbled, and quarrelled the 
weary time out somehow. ‘Towards dusk the 
wind lessened; and, when I got up, out of the 
hollow to look out, there was a faint watery 
break in the western heavens. At times, through 
the watches of the long night, the stars showed 
in patches for a little while, through the rents 
that. opened and closed by fits in the black sky. 
When I fell asleep towards the dawning, the 
wind had fallen to a moan, though the sea, slower 
to go down, sounded as loud as ever. From 
what I could make of the weather, the storm 
had, by that time, as good as blown itself out. 

1 had been wise enough (knowing who was 
near me) to lay myself down, whenever I slept, 
on the side of me which was next to the flask 
of ginger-brandy, stowed away in my breast- 
pocket. When I woke at sunrise, it was the 
supercargo’s hand that roused me up, trying to 
steal my flask whtle I was asleep. 1 rolled him 
over headlong among the stores—out of which I 
had the humanity to pull him again, with my 
own hands. 

“Vl tell you what,” says I, “if us two keep 
company any longer, we shan’t get on smoothly 
together. You’re the oldest man—and you stop 
here, where we know there is shelter. We will 
divide the stores fairly, and I’ll go and shift for 
myself at the other end of the island. Do you 
agree to that ?” 





“Yes,” says he; “and the sooner the 
better.” 

I left him for a minute, and went away to look 
out on the reef that had wrecked us. The 
splinters of the Peruvian, scattered broadcast 
over the beach, or tossing up and down darkly, 
far out in the white surf, were all that remained 
to tell of the ship. I don’t deny that my heart 
sank, when I looked at the place where she 
struck, and saw nothing before me but sea and 
sky. 

But what was the use of standing and look- 
ing? It was a deal better to rouse myself by 
doing something. I returned to Mr. Clissold— 
and then and there divided the stores into two 
equal parts, including everything down to the 
matches in my pocket. Of these parts I gave 
him first choice. I also left him the whole of 
the tarpaulin to himself—keeping in my own 
possession the medicine-chest, and the pistol; 
which last IT loaded with powder and shot, in 
case any sea-birds ‘might fly within reach. When 
the division was made, and when I had moved 
my part out of his way and out of his sight, I 
thought it uncivil to bear malice any longer, now 
that we had agreed to separate. We were cast 
away on a desert island, and we had death, as 
well as I could see, within about three weeks’ 
hail of us—but that was no reason for not 
making things reasonably pleasant as long as 
we could. I was some time (in consequence of 
my natural slowness where matters of seafaring 
duty don’t happen to be concerned) before I 
came to this conclusion. When 1 did come to 
it, I acted on it. 

“Shake hands, before parting,” I said, suit- 
ing the action to the wet 

“No!” says he; “I don’t like you.” 

* Please yourself,” says I—and so we parted. 

Turning my back on the west, which was his 
territory according to agreement, I walked away 
towards the south-east, where the sides of the 
island rose highest. Here I found a sort of half 
rift, half cavern, in the rocky banks, which looked 
as likely a place as any other—and to this re- 
fuge I moved my share of the stores. I thatched 
it over as well as I could with scrub, and heaped 
up some loose stones at the mouth of it. At 
home in England, I should have been ashamed 
to put my dog in such a place—but when a 
man believes his days to be numbered, he is not 
over-particular about his lodgings, and I was 
not over-particular about mine. 

When my work was done, the heavens were 
fait, the sun was shining, and it was long past 
noon. I went up again to the high ground, to 
see what I could make out in the new clearness 
of the air. North, east, and west there was 
nothing but sea and sky—but, south, I now saw 
land. It was high, and looked to be a matter 
of seven or eight miles off. Island, or not, it 
must have been of a good size for me to see it 
as I did. Known or not known to mariners, it 
was certainly big enough to have living creatures 
on it—animals or men, or both. If I had not 
lost the boat in my second attempt to reach the 
vessel, we might have easily got to it. But 
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situated as we were now, with no wood to make 
a boat of but the scattered splinters from the 
ship, and with no tools to use even that much, 
there might just as well have been no land in 
sight at all, so far as we were concerned. The 
poor hope of a ship coming our road, was still 
the only hope left. To give us all the little 
chance we might get that way, I now looked 
about on the beach for the longest morsel of a 
wrecked spar that I could find; planted it on 
the high ground; and rigged up to it the one 
shirt 1 had on my back for a signal. While 
coming and going on this job, 1 noted with 
great joy that rain water enough lay in the 
hollows of the rocks above the sea line, to save 
our small store of fresh water for a week at 
least. Thinking it only fair to the supercargo 
to let him know what I had found out, I went 
to his territories, alter setting up the morsel of 
a spar, and discreetly shouted my news down to 
him without showing myself. ‘“ Keep to your 
own side!” was all the thanks I got for this 
piece of civility. I went back to my own side 
immediately, aud crawled into my little cavern, 
quite content to be alone. On that first night, 
strange as it’ seems now, I once or twice nearly 
caught myself feeling happy at the thought of 
being rid of Mr. Lawrence Clissold. 

According to my calculations—which were 
made by tying a fresh knot every morning in a 
piece of marline—we two men were just a week, 
each on his own side of the island, without 
seeing or communicating, anyhow, with one 
another. The first half of the week, I had 
enough to do with cudgelling my brains for a 
means of helping ourselves, to bon my mind 
steady. 

1 thought first of picking up all the longest 
bits of spars that had been cast ashore, lashing 
them together with ropes twisted out of the 
long grass on the islend, and trusting to raft- 
navigation to get to that high land away in the 
south. But when I looked among the spars, 
there were not half a dozen of them left whole 
enough for the purpose. And even if there 
had been more, the short allowance of food 
would not have given me time sufficient, or 
strength sufficient, to gather the grass, to twist 
it into ropes, and to lash a raft together big 
enough and strong enough for us two men. 
There was nothing to be done, but to give up 
this notion—and I gave it up. The next 
chance I thought of was to keep a fire burning 
on the shore every night, with the wood of the 
wreck, in case vessels at sea might notice it, 
on one side—or the people of the high land in 
the south (if the distance was not too great) 
might notice it, on the other. There was sense 
in this notion, and it could be turned to account 
the moment the wood was dry enough to burn. 
The wood got dry enough before the week was 
out. Whether it was the end of the stormy season 
in those latitudes, or whether it was only the 
shifting of the wind to the west, I don’t know— 
but now, day after day, the heavens were clear 
and the sun shone scorching hot. The scrub 
on the island (which was of no great account) 





dried up—but the fresh water in the hollows of 
the rocks (which was, on the other hand, a 
serious business) dried up too. Troubles seldom 
come alone ; and on the day when I made this 
discovery, I also found out that I had calculated 
wrong about the food. Eke it out as I might, 
with scurvy grass and roots, there would not be 
above eight days more of it left when the first 
week was past—and, as for the fresh water, 
half a pint a day, unless more rain fell, would 
leave me at the end of my store, as nearly as I 
could guess, about the same time. 

This was a bad look-out—but I don’t think 
the prospect of it upset me in my mind, so much 
as the having nothing to do. Except for the 
gathering of the wood, and the lighting of the 
signal-fire, every night, I had no work at all, 
towards the end of the weck, to keep me steady. 
I checked myself in thinking much about home, 
for fear of losing heart, and not holding out to 
the last, as became a man. For the same reasons 
I likewise kept my mind from raising hopes of 
help in me which were not likely to come true. 
What else was there to think about? Nothing 
but the man on the other side of the island— 
and be hanged to him! 

I thought about those words I heard him say 
in his sleep; I thought about how he was 
getting on by himself; how he liked nothing 
but water to drink, and little enough of that ; 
how he was eking out his food; whether he 
slept much or not ; whether he saw the smoke 
of my fire at night, or not; whether he held up 
better or worse than I did; whether he would 
be glad to see me, if I went to him to make it 
up; whether he or I would die first; whether 
if it was me, he would do for me, what I would 
have done for him—namely, bury him, with the 
last strength I had left. All these things, and 
lots more, kept coming and going in my mind, 
till I could stand it no longer. On the morning 
of the eighth day, Iroused up to go to his terri- 
tories, feeling it would do me good to see him 
and hear him, even if we quarrelled again the 
instant we set eyes on each other. 

I climbed up to the grassy ground—and, 
when I got there, what should I see but the 
supercargo himself, coming to my territories, 
and wandering up and down in the scrub 
through not knowing where to find them! 

It almost knocked me over, when we met, 
the man was changed so. He looked eighty 
years old; the little flesh he had on his mise- 
rable face hung baggy; his blue spectacles had 
dropped down on his nose, and his eyes showed 
over them wild and red-rimmed ; his lips were 
black, his legs staggered under him. He 
came up to me with his eyes all of a glare, 
and put both his hands on my breast, just over 
the pocket in which 1 kept that flask of ginger- 
brandy which he had tried to steal from me. 

“Have you got any of it left?” says he, in a 
whisper. 

“ About two mouthfuls,” says I. 

“Give us one of them, for God’s sake,” 
says he. 

Giving him one of those mouthfuls was just 
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about equal to giving him a day of my lite. In 
the case of a man [ liked, L would not have 
thought twice about giving it. In the case of 
Mr. Clissold, I did think twice. I would have 
been a better Christian, if I could—but just 
then, I couldn’t. 

He thought I was going to say, No. His 
eyes got cunning directly. He reached his 
hands to my shoulders, and whispered these 
words in my ear: 

“Tl tell you what I know about the five 
hundred pound, if you’ll give me a drop.” 

I determined to give it to him, and pulled out 
the flask. I took his hand, and somal the drop 
into the hollow of it, and held it for a moment. 

“Tell me first,” I said, “and drink after- 
wards.” 

He looked all round him, as if he thought 
there were people on the island to hear us. 
“Hush!” he said; “let’s whisper about it.” 
The next question and answer that passed be- 
tween us, was louder than before on my side, 
and softer than ever on his. ‘This was the ques- 
tion : 

“What do you know about the five hundred 
pound ?” 

And this was the answer : 

“It’s Stolen Money!” 

My hand dropped away from his, as if he had 
shot me. He instantly fastened on the drop of 
liquor in the hollow of his hand, like a hungry 
wild beast on a bone, and then looked up for 
more. Something in my face (God knows what) 
seemed suddenly to frighten him out of his life. 
Before I could stir a step, or get a word out, 
down he dropped on his knees, whining and 
whimpering in the high grass at my feet. 

“Don’t kill me!” says he; “I’m dying—T’ll 
think of my poor soul. [’ll repent while there’s 
time a 

Beginning in that way, he maundered awfully, 
grovelling down in the grass; asking me every 
other minute for “a drop more, and a drop 
more ;” and talking as if he thought we were 
both in England. Out of his wanderings, his 
beseechings for another drop, and his miserable 
beggar’s-petitions for his “poor soul,” I ga- 
thered together these words—the same which I 
wrote down on the morsel of paper, and of 
which nine parts out of ten are now rubbed off! 

The first I made out—though not the first he 
said—was that some one, whom he spoke of as 
“the old man,” was alive; and “ Lanrean” was 
the place he lived in. I was to go there, and 
ask, among the old men, for “ Tregarthen——” 

(At the mention by me of the name of Tre- 
garthen, my brother, to my great surprise, 
stopped me with a start; made me say the name 
over more than once; and then, for the first time, 
told me of the trouble about his sweetheart and 
his marriage. We waited a little to talk that 
matter over ; after which, I went on again with 
my story, in these words :) 

_ Well, as I made out from Clissold’s wander- 
ings, I was to go to Lanrean, to ask among thie 
old men for ‘Iregarthen, and to say to Tre- 
garthen, “ Clissold was the man. Clissold bore 











no malice: Clissold repented like a Christian, 
for the sake of his poor soul.” No! I was 
to say something else to Tregarthen. I was to 
say, ‘‘ Look among the books ; look at the leaf you 
kuow of, and see for yourself it’s not the right 
leaf to be there.” No! I was to say something 
else to Tregarthen. I was to say, “The right 
leaf is hidden, not burnt. Clissold had time for 
everything else, but no time to burn that leaf. 
Tregarthen came in wlien he had got the candle 
lit to burn it. There was just time to Jet it 
drop from under his hand into the great crack 
in the desk, and then he was ordered abroad 
by the House, and there was no chance of doing 
more.” No! I was to say none of these things 
to Tregarthen. Ouly this, instead : —“ Look in 
Clissold’s Desk —and, if you blame anybody, 
blame miser Raybrock for driviag him to it.” 
And, oh, another drop—for the Lord’s sake, 
give him another drop ! 

So he went on, over and over again, till I 
found voice enough to speak, and stop him. 

“Get up, and go!” I said to the miserable 
wretch. “Get back to your own side of the 
island, or I may do you a mischief, in spite -of 
my own self.” 

“Give me the other drop, and I will”—was 
all the answer I could get from him. 

I threw him the flask. He pounced upon it 
with a howl. I turned my back—for I could look 
at him no longer—and climbed down again to 
my cavern on the beach. 

I sat down alone on the sand, and tried to 
quiet myself fit to think about what I had heard. 
That father could ever have wilfully done any 
thing unbecoming his character as an honest 
man, was what I wouldn’t believe, in the first 
place. And that the wretched brute I had just 
parted from was in his right senses, was what I 
wouldn’t believe, in the second place. What I 
had myself seen of drinkers, at sea and ashore, 
helped me to understand the condition into 
which he had fallen. I knew that when a man 
who has been a drunkard for years, is suddenly 
cut off his drink, he drops to pieces like, body 
and mind, for the want of it. I had also heard 
ship-doctors talk, by some name of their own, of 
a na em which we ignorant men call 
the Horrors. And I made it out, easy enough, 
that L had seen the supercargo in the first of 
these conditions; and that if we both lived long 
enough without help coming to us, I might soon 
see him in the second. But when | tried to get 
farther, and settle how much of what I had 
heard was wanderings and how much truth, and 
what it meant if any of it was truth, my slow- 
ness got in my way again; and where a quicker 
man might have made up his mind in an hour 
or two, I was all day, in sore distress, making 
up mine. ‘The upshot of what I settled with 
myself was, in two words, this :— Having 
mother’s writing-case handy about me, I deter- 
mined first to set down for my own self’s re- 
minder, all that I had heard. Second, to clear 
the matter up if ever I got back to England 
alive; and, if wrong had been done to that old * 
man, or to aiybody else, in father’s name (with. 
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out father’s knowledge), to make restoration for 
his sake. 

All that day I neither saw nor heard more of 
the supereargo. I passed a miserable night of 
it, afier writing my memorandum, fighting with 
my loneliness and my own thoughts. The re- 
membrance of those words in father’s will, saying 
that the five hundred pound was money which he 
had once run a risk with, kept putting into my 
mind suspicions I was ashamed of. When day- 
light came, I almost felt as if I was going to 
have the Horrors too, and got up to walk them 
off, if possible, in the morning air. 

1 kept on the northern side of the island, 
walking backwards and forwards for an hour or 
more. ‘I'hen I returned to my cavern; and the 
first thing I saw, on getting near it, was other 
footsteps than mine marked on the sand. I sus- 
ected at once that the supercargo had been 
oii about watching me, instead of going 
back to his own side; and that, in my absence, 
he had been at his thieving tricks again. 

The stores were what J looked at first. The 
food he had not touched ; but the water he had 
either drunk or wasted—there was not half a 
pint of it left. The medicine-chest was open, 
and the bottle with the hartshorn was gone. 
When I looked next for the pistol, which I had 
loaded with powder and shot for the chance of 
bird-shooting that never came, the pistol was 
gone too. After making this last discovery, 
there was but one thing to be done—namely— 
to find out where he was, and to take the pistol 
away from him. 

I set off to search first on the western side. 
Tt was a beautiful clear, calm, sunshiny morn- 
ing ; and as I crossed the island, looking out on 
my left hand and my right, I stopped on a 
sudden, with my heart in my mouth, as the 
saying is. Something caught my eye, far out at 
sea, in the north-west. {[ looked again—and 
there, as true as the heavens above me, I saw 
a ship, with the sunlight on her topsails, hull 
down, on the water-line in the offing! 

All thought of the errand 1 was bent on, went 
out of my mind in an instant. I ran as fast 
as my weak legs would carry me to the northern 
beach ; gathered up the broken wood which was 
still lying there plentifully, and, with the help 
of the dry scrub, lit the largest fire I had made 
yet. This was the only signal it was in my 

ower to make that there were men on the 

island. ‘Lhe fire, in the bright daylight, would 
never be visible to the skip; but the smoke 
curling up from it, in the clear sky, might be 
seen, if they had a louk-out at the mast-head. 

While 1 was still feeding the fire, and so 
wrapped up in doing it, that I had neither eyes 
nor ears for anything else, I heard the super- 
cargo’s voice on a sudden at my back. He had 
stolen on me along the sand. When I faced 
him, he was swinging his arms about in the air, 
and saying to himself over and over again, “I 
see the ship! Isee the ship!” 

After a little, he came close up to me. By 
the look of him, he had been drinking the harts- 
horn, and it had strung him up a bit, body and 








mind, for the time. He kept his right hand 
behind him, as if he was hiding something. I 
suspected that “something” to be the pistol I 
was in search of. 

** Will the ship come here?” says he. 

“ Yes, if they see the smoke,” says I, keeping 
my eye on him. 

He'waited a bit, frowning suspiciously, and 
looking hard at me all the time. 

“What did I say to you yesterday?” he 
asked. 

“What I have got written down here,” I 
made answer, smacking my hand over the 
writing-case in my breast-pocket ; “and what 
I mean to put to the proof, if the ship sees us 
and we get back to England.” 

He whipped his right hand round from behind 
him, like Vehisieg: and snapped the pistol at 
me. It missed fire. I wrenched it from him 
in a moment, and was just within one hair’s 
breadth of knocking him on the head with the 
butt-end, afterwards. I lifted my hand—then 
thought better, and dropped it again. 

“No,” says I, fixing my eyes on him steadily ; 
*7’ll wait till the ship finds us.” 

He slunk away from me; and, as he slunk, 
looked hard into the fire. He stopped a minute 
so, thinking to himself—then he looked back at 
me again, with -some mad mischief in him, that 
twinkled through his blue spectacles, and grinned 
on his dry black lips. 

“The ship shall never find you,” he said. 
With which words, he turned himself about 
towards his own side of the island, and left me. 

He only meant that saying to be a threat— 
but, bird of ill-omen that he was, it turned out 
as good as a prophecy! All my hard work with 
the fire proved work in vain; all hope was 
quenched in me, long before the embers I had 
set light to were burnt out. Whether the smoke 
was seen or not from the vessel, is more than I 
can tell. I only know that she filled away on 
the other tack, not ten minutes after the super- 
cargo left me. In less than an hour’s time the 
last glimpse of the bright topsails had vanished 
out of view. 

I went back to my cavern—which was now 
likelier than ever to be my grave as well. In 
that hot climate, with all the moisture on the 
island dried up, with not quite so much as a 
tumbler-full of fresh water left, with my strength 
wasted by living on half-rations of food—two 
days more at most would see me out. It was 
hard enough for a man at my age, with all that 
I had left at home to make life precious, to die 
such a death as was now before me. It was 
harder still to have the sting of death sharpened 
—as I felt it, then—by whiat had just happened 
between the supercargo and myself. There was 
no hope, now, that his wanderings, the day be- 
fore, had more falsehood than truth in them. 
The secret he had let out was plainly true enough 
and serious enough to have scared him into at- 
tempting my life, rather than let me keep pos- 
session of it, when there was a chance of the 
ship rescuing us. That secret had father’s good 
name mixed up with it—and here was I, instead 
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of clearing the villanous darkness from off of 


it, carrying it with me, black as ever, into my 
grave. 

It was out of the horror I felt at doing that, 
and out of the yearning of my heart towards you, 
Alfred, when I thought of it, that the notion 
came to comfort me of writing the Message at 
the top of the paper, and of committing it in the 
bottle to the sea. Drowning men, they say, 
catch. at straws—and the straw of comfort I 
caught at was the one chance in ten thousand, 
that the Message might float till it was picked 
up, and that it might reach you. My mind 
might, or might not, have been failing me, by 
this time—but it is true, either way, that I did 
feel comforted when I had emptied one of the 
two bottles left in the medicine-chest, had put 
the paper inside, had tied the stopper carefully 
over with the oilskin, and had laid the whole by 
in my pocket, ready, when I felt my time coming, 
to drop into the sea. I was rid of the secret, I 
thought to myself; and, if it pleased God, I was 
rid of it, Alfred, to yox. 

The day waned; and the sun set, all cloud- 
less and golden, in a dead calm. There was not 
a ripple anywhere on the long oily heaving of 
the sea. Before night came I strengthened 
myself with a better meal than usual, as to food 
—for where was the use of keeping meat and 
biscuit when I had not water enough to last 
along with them? When the stars came out 
and the moon rose, I gathered the wood to- 
gether and lit the signal-fire, according to 
custom, on the beach outside my cavern. 1 had 
no hope from it—but the fire was company to 
me: the looking into it quieted my thoughts, 
and the crackling of it was a relief in the silence. 
I don’t know why it was, but the breathless 
stillness of that night had something awful in it, 
and went near to frightening me. 

The moon got high in the heavens, and the 
light of her lay all in a flood on the sand before 
me, on the rocks that jutted out from it, and 
on the calm sea beyond. I was thinking of 
Margaret—wondering if the moon was shining 
on our little bay at Steepways, and if she was 
looking at it too—when i saw a man’s shadow 
steal over the white of the sand. He was lurk- 
ing near me again! Ina minute, he came into 
view. The moonshine glinted on his blue spec- 
tacles, and glimmered on his bald head. He 
stooped as he passed by the rocks and looked 
about for a loose stone; he found a large one, 
and came straight with it on tiptoe, up to the 
fire. I showed myself to him on a sudden, in 
the red of the flame, with the pistol in my 
hand. He dropped the stone, and shrank back, 
at the sight of it. When he was close to the 
sea, he stopped, and screamed out at me, ‘‘ The 
ship’s coming! The ship’s coming! The ship 
shall never find you!” That notion of the 
ship, and that other notion of killing me before 
help came to us, seemed never to have left 
him. When he turned, and went back by the 
way he had come, he was still shouting out 
those same words. For a quarter of an hour 
or more, I heard him, till the silence swallowed 








up his ravings, and led me back again to my 
thoughts of home. 

Those thoughts kept with me, till the moon 
was on the wane. It was darker now, and stiller 
than ever. I had not fed the signal-fire for half 
an hour or more, and had roused myself up, at 
the mouth of the cavern, to do it, when I saw 
the dying gleams of moonshine over the sea on 
either side of me change colour, and turn red. 
Black shadows, as from low-flying clouds, swept 
after each other over the deepening redness. 
The air grew hot—a sound came nearer and 
nearer, from above me and behind me, like the 
rush of wind and the roar of water, both toge- 
ther, and both far off. Iran out on to the sand, 
and looked back. ‘The island was on fire! 

On fire at the point of it opposite to me—on 
fire in one great sheet of flame that stretched 
right across the island, and bore dowa on me 
steadily before the light westerly wind which 
was blowing at the time. Only one hand could 
have kindled that terrible flame—the hand of 
the lost wretch who had left me, with the mad 
threat on his lips and the murderous notion 
of burning me out of my refuge, working in his 
crazy brain. On his side of the island (where 
the fire had begun), the dry grass and scrub grew 
all round the little hollow in the earth which [ 
had left to him for his place of refuge. If he 
had had a thousand lives to lose, he would 
have lost that thousand already ! 

Having nothing to feed on but the dry scrub, 
the flame swept forward with such a frightful 
swiftness, that I had barely time, after master- 
ing my own scattered senses, to turn back into 
the cavern to get my last drink of water and my 
last mouthful of food, before I heard the fiery 
scorch crackling over the thatched-roof which 
my own hands had raised. I ran across the 
beach to the spur of rock which jutted out into 
the sea, and there crouched down on the farthest 
edge { could reach to. There was nothing for 
the fire to lay hold of between me and the top 
of the island-bank. I was far enough away to 
be out of the lick of the flames, and low enough 
down to get air under the sweep of the smoke. 
You may well wonder why, with death by starva- 
tion threatening me close at hand, [ should have 
schemed and struggled as I did, to save myself 
from a quicker death by suffocation in the smoke. 
[ can only auswer to that, that | wonder too— 
but so it was, 

The flames eat their way to the edge of the 
bank, and lapped over it as if they longed to 
lick me up. ‘The heat scorched nearer than I 
had thought, and the smoke poured lower and 
thicker. I lay down sick and weak on the rock, 
with my face close over the calm cool water. 
When i ventured to lift myself up again, the 
top of the island was of a ruby red, the smoke 
rose slowly in little streams, and the air above 
was quivering with the heat. While [ looked 
at it, { felt a kind of surging and singing in my 
head, and a deadly faintness and coldness crept 
all over me. I took the bottle that held the 
Message from my pocket, and dropped it into 
the sea—then crawled a little way back over . 
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the rocks, and fell forward on them before I] 
could get as far as the sand. The last I re- 
member was trying to say my prayers—losing 
the words—losing my sight—losing the sense 
of where I was—losing everything. 

The day was breaking again, when I was roused 
up by feeling rough hands on me. Naked 
savages—some on the rocks, some in the water, 
some in two long canoes—were clamouring and 
crowding about on all sides. They bound me, 
and took me off at once to one of the canoes. 
‘The other kept company—and both were paddled 
back to that high land which 1 had seen in the 
south. Death had passed me by once more— 
and Captivity had come in its place. 


The story of my life among the savages, having 
no concern with the matter now in hand, may be 
passed by here in few words. They had seen the 
fire on the island; and paddling over to recon- 
noitre, had found me. Net one of them had ever 
set eves on a white man before. I was takea away 
to be shown about among them for a curiosity. 
When they were tired of showing me, they 
spared my life, finding my knowledge and 
general handiness as a civilised man useful to 
them in various ways. I lost all count of time 
in my captivity—and can only guess now that it 
lasted more than one year and less than two. | 
made two attempts to escape, each time in a 
canoe, and was balked in both. Nobody at 
home in Eng'and would ever, as I believe, have 
seen me again, if an outward-bound vessel had 
not touclied at the little desert island for fresh 
water. Finding none there, she came on to the ter- 
ritory of the savages (which was an island too). 
When they took me on board, I looked little 
better than a savage myself, and could hardly 
talk my own language. By the help of the kind- 
ness shown to me, | was right again by the time 
we spoke the first ship homeward-bound. To 
that vessel I was transferred; and, in her, I 
worked my passage back to Falmouth. 


CHAPTER V. THE RESTITUTION. 

Captain JorGAn, up and out betimes, had 
put the whole village of Lanrean under an 
amicable cross-examination, and was returning 
to the King Arthur’s Arms to breakfast, none 
the wiser for his trouble, when he beheld the 
young fisherman advancing to meet him, ac- 
companied by a stranger. A glance at this 
stranger, assured the captain that he could be 
no other than the Seafaring Man; and the captain 
was about to hail him as a fellow-craftsman, 
when the two stood still and silent before the 
captain, and the captain stood still silent, and 
wondering before them. 

“ Why, what’s this!” cried the captain, when 
at last he broke the silence. ‘You two are 
alike. You two are much alike! What’s this!” 

Not a word was answered on the other side, 
until after the seafaring brother had got hold of 
the captain’s right hand, and the fisherman bro- 
ther had got hold of the captain’s left hand ; and 
if ever the captain had had his fill of hand- 


then. And presently up and spoke the two 
brothers, one at a time, two at a time, two 
dozen at a time for the bewilderment into which 
they plunged the captain, until he gradually had 
Hugh Raybrock’s deliverance made clear to him, 
and also unravelled the fact that the person 
referred to in the halt-obliterated paper, was 
Tregarthen himself. 

“ Formerly, dear Captain Jorgan,” said Alfred, 
“of Lanrean, you recollect ? Kitty and her father 
came to live at Steepways, after Hugh shipped 
on his last voyage.” 

“Ay, ay!” cried the captain, fetching a 
breath. ‘Now you have me in tow. ‘Then 
your brother here, don’t know his sister-in-law 
that is to be, so much as by name ?” 

“Never saw her; never heard of her!” 

* Ay, ay, ay!” cried the captain. “ Why, 
then we every one go back together—paper, 
writer, and all—and take Tregarthen into the 
secret we kept from him ?” 

* Surely,” said Alfred, “we can’t help it 
now. We must go through with our duty.” 

“ Not a doubt,” returned the captain. ‘ Give 
me an arm apiece, and Jet us set this ship-shape.” 

So, walking up and down in the shrill wind 
on the wild moor, while the neglected breakfast 
cooled within, the captain and the brothers 
settled their course of action. 

It was, that they should all proceed by the 
quickest means they could secure, to Barnstaple, 
and there look over the father’s books and 
papers in the lawyer’s keeping: as Hugh had 
yroposed to himself to do, if ever he reached 
1ome. That, enlightened or unenlightened, they 
should then return to Steepways and go straight 
to Mr. Tregarthen, and teil him all they knew, 
and see what came of it, and act accordingly. 
Lastly, that when they got there, they should 
enter the village with all precautions against 
Hugh’s being recognised by any chance; and 
that to the captain should be consigned the task 
of preparing his wife and mother for his re- 
storation to this life. 

“ For, you see,” quoth Captain Jorgan, touch- 
ing the last head, “it requires caution any way ; 
great joys being as dangerous as great griefs— 
if not more dangerous, as being more uncommon 
(and therefore less provided against) in this 
round world of ours. And besides, I should like 
to free my name with the ladies, and take you 
home again at your brightest and luckiest; so 
don’t let’s throw away a chance of success.” 
The captain was highly lauded by the bro- 
thers for his kind interest and foresight. 

“ And now, stop!” said the captain, coming 
to a stand-still, and looking from one brother to 
the other, with quite a new rigging of wrinkles 
about each eye; “you are of opinion,” to the 
elder, “that you are ra’ather slow ?” 

“I assure you I am very slow,” said the 
honest Hugh. 

“ Wa’al,” replied the captain, “I assure you 
that to the best of my belief I am ra’ather 
sinart. Now, a slow man ain’t good at quick 
business; is he?” 





shaking, from his birth to that hour, he had it 


That was clear to both. 
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“You,” said the captain, turning to the 
younger brother, “are a little in love; ain’t 

uf 

“ Not a little, Captain Jorgan.” 

“Much or little, you’re sort preoccupied ; 
ain’t you ?” 

It was impossible to be denied. 

“ And a sort preoccupied man, ain’t good at 
quick business; is he?” said the captain. 

Equally clear on all sides. 

“Now,” said the captain, “I ain’t in love 
myself, and l’ve made many a smart run across 
the ocean, and I should like to carry on and go 
ahead with this affair of yours and make a run 
slick through it. Shall L try? Will you hand 
it over to me ?” 

They were both delighted to do so, and 
thanked him heartily. 

“Good,” said the captain, taking out his 
watch. “This is half-past eight a.m., Friday 
morning. I'll jot that down, and we'll compute 
how many hours we’ve been out, when we run 
into your mother’s post-office. ‘There! The 
entry’s made, and now we go aliead.” 

They went ahead so well, that before the 
Barnstaple lawyer’s office was open next morn- 
ing, the captain was sitting whistling on the step 
of the door, waiting for the clerk to come down 
the street with his key and open it. But, instead 
of the clerk, there came the master: with whom 
the captain fraternised on the spot, to an extent 
that utterly confounded him. 

As he personally knew both Hugh and Alfred, 
there was no difficulty in obtaining immediate 
access to such of the father’s papers as were in 
his keeping. These were chiefly old letters and 
cash accounts: from which the captain, with a 
shrewdness and despatch that left the lawyer 
far behind, established with perfect clearness, 
by noon, the following particulars. 

That, one Lawrence Clissold had borrowed of 
the deceased, at a time when he was a thriving 
young tradesman in tie town of Barnstaple, the 
sum of five hundred pounds. That, he had bor- 
rowed it, on the written statement that it was to 
be laid out in furtherance of a speculation, 
which he expected would raise him to independ- 
ence: he being, at the time of writing that 
letter, no more than a clerk in the house of 
Dringworth Brothers, America-square, London. 
That, the money was borrowed for a stipulated 
period; but that when the term was out, the 
aforesaid speculation had failed, and Clissold 
was without means of repayment. That, here- 
upon, he had written to his creditor, in no 
very persuasive terms, vaguely requesting fur- 
ther time. ‘That, the creditor had refused this 
concession, declaring that he could not afford 
delay. That, Clissold then paid the debt, accom- 
panying the remittance of the money, with an 
angry letter, describing it as having been ad- 
vanced by a relative to save him from ruin. 
That, in acknowledging the receipt, Raybrock 
had cautioned Clissold to seek to borrow money 
of him no more, as he would never so risk 
money again. 

Before the lawyer, the captain said never a 





word in refereuce to these discoveries. But wien 
the papers had been put back in their box, and 
he and his two companions were well out of the 
office, his right leg suffered for it, and he said : 

*So far, this run’s begun with a fair wind 
and a prosperous—for don’t you see that all this 
agrees with that dutiful trust in his father, main- 
tained by the slow member of the Raybrock 
family 

Whether the brothers had seen it before or 
no, they saw it now. Not that the captain gave 
them much time to contemplate the state of 
things at their ease, for he instantly whipped 
them into a chaise again, and bore them o!f to 
Steepways. Although the afternoon was but 
just beginning to decline when they reached it, 
and it was broad daylight, still they had no 
difficulty, by dint of muffling the returned sailor 
up, and ascending the village rather than de- 
scending it, in reaching ‘Tregartheu’s cottage 
unobserved. Kitty was not visible, and they 
surprised ‘Tregarthen sitting writing in the 
small bay-window of his little room. 

“Sir,” said the captain, instantly shaking 
hands with him, pen and all, “I’m glad to 
see you, sir. How do you do, sir? LI told you 
you'd think better of me by-and-by, and | con- 
gratulate you on going to do it.” 

Here, the captain’s eye fell on Tom Pettifer 
Ho, engaged in preparing some cookery at the 
fire. 

“ That crittur,” said the captain, smiting his 
leg, “is aborn steward, and never ought to lave 
been in any other way of life. Stop where you 
are, Tom, and make yourself useful. Now, 
Tregarthen, I’m agoing to try a chair.” 

Accordingly, the captain drew one close to 
him, and went on: 

“This loving member of the Raybrock 
family you know, sir. This slow member of the 
same family, you don’t know, sir. Wai‘al, these 
two are brothers—fact! Hugh’s come to life 
again, aud here he stands. Now, see here, my 
friend! You don’t want to be told that he was 
cast away, but you do want to be told (for 
there’s a purpose in it) that he was cast away 
with another man. That man, by name, was 
Lawrence Clissold.” 

At the mention of this name, Tregarthen 
started and changed colour. “ What’s the 
matter ?” said the captain. 

“ He was a fellow-clerk of mine, thirty —five- 
and-thirty—years ago.” 

* True,” said the captain, immediately catch- 
ing at the clue: “ Dringworth Brothers, Ame- 
rica-square, London City.” 

The other started again, nodded, and said, 
* That was the House.” 

“ Now,” pursued the captain, “ between those 
two men cast away, there arose a mystery con- 
cerning the round sum of five hundred pound.” 

Again Tregarthen started and changed colour. 
Again the captain said, “ What’s the matter ?” 

As ‘l'regarthen only answered, “ Please to go 
on,” the captain recounted, very tersely and 
plainly, the nature of Clissold’s wanderings on 
the barren island, as he had condeused them 
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in his mind from the seafaring man. Tregarthen 
became greatly agitated during this recital, and 
at length exclaimed : 

*Clissold was the man whoruined me! I have 
suspected it for many a long year, and now I 
know it.” 

“And how,” said the captain, drawing his 
chair still closer to Tregarthen, and clapping 
his hand upon his shoulder, “how may you 
know it. ?” 

“ When we were fellow-clerks,” replied Tre- 
garthen, “in that London House, it was one of 
my duties to enter daily in a certain book, an 
account of the sums received that day by the 
firm, and afterwards paid into the banker’s. One 
memorable day—a Wednesday, the black day of 


my life—among the sums I so entered, was one | 


of five hundred pounds.” 

*T begin to make it out,” said the captain. 
** Yes P” 

“Tt was one of Clissold’s duties to copy from 
this entry, a memorandum of the sums which 
the clerk employed to go to the banker’s paid 
in there. It was my duty to hand the money 
to Clissold; it was Clissold’s to hand it to the 
clerk, with that memorandum of his writing. 
On that Wednesday, I entered a sum of five 
hundred pounds received. I handed that sum, 
as I handed the other sums in the day’s entry, to 
Clissold. I was absolutely certain of it at the 
time; I have been absolutely certain of it ever 
since. A sum of five hundred pounds was after- 
wards found by the House to have been that day 
wanting from the bag, from Clissold’s memo- 


randum,and from the entries in my book. Clissold, 
being questioned, stood upon his perfect clear- 
ness in the matter, and emphatically declared that 
he asked no better than to be tested by ‘Tre- 


garthen’s book.’ My book was examined, and 
the entry of five hundred pounds was not there.” 

“How not there,” said the captain, “when 
you made it yourself ?” 

Tregarthen continued : 

“JT was then questioned. Had I made the 
entry? Certainly I had. The House produced 
my book, and it was not there. I could not 
deny my book ; I could not deny my writing. I 
knew there must be forgery by some one; but 
the writing was wonderfully like mine, and I 
could impeach no one if the House could not. 
1 was required to pay the money back. I did 
so, and L lett the House, almost broken-hearted, 
rather than remain there—even if I could have 
done so—with a dark shadow of suspicion always 
onme. Ireturned to my native place, Lanrean, 
and remained there, clerk to a mine, until I was 
appointed to my little post here.” 

“‘I well remember,” said the captain, “that 
I told you that if you had had no experience of 
ill-judgments on deceiving appearances, you were 
a lucky man. You went hurt at that, and I see 
why. I’m sorry.” 

_ “Thus it is,” said Tregarthen, “Of my own 
innocence, I have of course been sure; it has 
been at once my comfort, and my trial. Of 
Clissold I have always had suspicions almost 
amounting to certainty, but they have never 


i tution of it must be made to you. 





been confirmed urtil now. For my daughter’s 
sake and for my own, I have carried this subject 
in my own heart, as the only secret of my life, and 
have long believed that it would die with me.” 

* Wa’al, my good sir,” said the captain, cor- 
dially, “the present question is, and will be long, 
T hope, concerning living, and not dying. Now, 
here are our two honest friends, the loving Ray- 
breck and the slow. Here they stand, agreed on 
one point, on which I’d back ’em round the 
world, and right across it from north to south, 
ané then again from east to west, and through 
it, from your deepest Cornish mine to China. 
It is, that they will never use this same so- 
often-mentioned sum of money, and that resti- 
J These two, 
the loving member and the slow, for the sake of 
the right and of their father’s memory, will have 
it ready for you to-morrow. Take it, and ease 
their minds and mine, and end a most unfort’- 
nate transaction.” 

Tregarthen took the captain by the hand, and 
gave his hand to each of the young men, but 
positively and finally answered, No. He said, 
they trusted to his word, and he was glad of it, 
and at rest in his mind—but there was no 
proof, and the money must remain as it was. 
All were very earnest over this; and earnestness 
in men, when they are right and true, is so im- 
pressive, that Mr. Pettifer deserted his cookery 
and looked on quite moved. 

“ And so,” said the captain, “so we come—as 
that lawyer-crittur over yonder where we were 
this morning, might—to mere proof; do we? 
We must have it; mustwe? How? Tom this 
Clissold’s wanderings, and from what you say, it 
ain’t hard to make out that there was a neat for- 
gery of your writing committed by the too smart 
Rowdy that was grease and ashes when I made 
his acquaintance, and a substitution of a forged 
leaf in your book for a real and true leaf torn 
out. Now, was that real and true leaf then 
and there destroyed ? No—for says he, in his 
drunken way, he slipped it into a crack in his 
own desk, because you came into the office 
before there was time to burn it—and could 
never get back to it arterwards. Wait a bit. 
Where is that desk now? Do you consider it 
likely to be in America-square, London City ?” 

Tregarthen shook his head. 

“The House has not, for years, transacted 
business in that place. I have heard of it and 
read of it, as removed, enlarged, every way 
altered. Things alter so fast in these times.” 

“You think so,” returned the captain, with 
compassion; “but you should come over and 
see me, afore you talk about ¢hat. Wa’al, now. 
This desk, this paper—this paper, this desk,” 
said the captain, ruminating and walking about, 
and looking, in his uneasy abstraction, into Mr. 
Pettifer’s hat on a table, among other things. 
“This desk, this paper—this paper, this desk,” 
the captain continued, musing and roaming 
about the room, “ I’d give——” 

However, he gave nothing, but took up his 
steward’s hat instead, and stood looking into it, 
as if he had just come into Church, After that 
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he roamed again, and again said, “This desk, 
belonging to this House of Dringworth Brothers, 
America-square, London Cit 6 

Mr. Pettifer, still strangely moved and now 
more moved than before, cut the captain off as 
he backed across the room, and bespake him 
thus : 

“Captain Jorgan, I have been wishful to en- 
gage your attention, but I couldn’t doit. Iam 
unwilling to interrupt, Captain Jorgan, but I 
must do it. J know something about that 
House.” 

The captain stood stock-still, and looked at 
him—with his (Mr. Pettifer’s) hat under his arm. 

“ You’re aware,” pursued his steward, “that 
I was once in the broking business, Captain 
Jorgan ?” 

“Twas aware,” said the captain, “that you 
had failed in that calling and in half the busi- 
nesses goiuig, Tom.” 

“ Not quite so, Captain Jorgan; but I failed 
in the broking business. I was partners with 
my brother, sir. There was a sale of old office 
furniture at Dringworth Brothers when the 
House was moved from America-square, and me 
and my brother made what we call in the trade a 
Deal there, sir. And I’il make bold to say, sir, 
that the only thing I ever had from my brother, 
or from any relation—for my relations have 
mostly taken property from me, instead of giving 
me any—was an old desk we bought at that 
same sale, with a crack in it. My brother 
wouldn’t have given me even that, when we 
broke partuership, if it had been worth anything.” 

“Where is that desk now ?” said the captain. 

“Well, Captain Jorgan,” replied the steward, 
“T couldn’t say for certain where it is now; 
but when I saw it last—which was last time we 
were outward-bound—it was at a very nice lady’s 
at Wapping, along with a little chest of mine 
which was detained for a small matter of a bill 
owing.” 

The captain, instead of paying that rapt at- 
tention to his steward which was rendered by 
the other three persons present, went to Church 
again, in respect of the steward’s hat. And a 
most especially agitated and memorable face the 
captain produced from it, after a short pause. 

“Now, Tom,” said the captain, “I spoke to 
you, when we first came here, respecting your 
constitutional weakness on the subject of sun- 
stroke ?” 

* You did, sir.” 

*‘ Will my slow friend,” said the captain, 
“lend me his arm, or I shall sink right back’ards 
into this blessed steward’s cookery ?—Now, 
Tom,” pursued the captain, when the required 
assistance was given, “on your oath as a steward, 
didn’t you take that desk to pieces to make a 
better one of it, and put it together fresh—or 
something of the kiud ?” 

“On my oath I did, sir,” replied the steward. 

“ And by the blessing of Heaven, my friends, 
one and all,” cried the captain, radiant with joy 
—of the Heaven that put it into this Tom Pet- 
tifer’s head to take so much care of his head 
against the bright sun—he lined his hat with the 








original leaf in Tregarthen’s writing—and here 
it is!” 

With that, the captain, to the utter destruction 
of Mr. Pettifer’s favourite hat, produced the 
book-leaf, very much worn, but still legible, and 
gave both his legs such tremendous slaps, that 
they were heard far off in the bay, and never 
accounted for. 

“A quarter-past five p.m.,” said the captain, 
pulling out his watch, “and that’s thirty-three 
hours and a quarter in all, and a pritty run!” 

How they were all overpowered with delight 
and triumph; how the money was restored, then 
and there to Tregarthen ; how Tregarthen, then 
and there, gave it all to his daughter; how the 
captain undertook to go to Dringworth Brothers 
and re-establish the reputation of their forgotten 
old clerk ; how Kitty came in, and was nearly 
torn to pieces, and the marriage was reappointed ; 
needs not to be told. Nor, how she and the young 
fisherman went home to the post-office to prepare 
the way for the captain’s coming, by declaring 
him to be the mightiest of men who had made 
all their fortunes—and then dutifully withdrew 
together, in order that he might have the do- 
mestic coast entirely to himself. How he 
availed himself of it, is all that remains to tell. 

Deeply delighted with his trust, and putting 
his heart into it, he raised the latch of the post- 
office parlour where Mrs. Raybrock and the 
young widow sat, and said : 

“ May 1 come in ?” 

“Sure you may, Captain Jorgan!” replied 
the old inde, * And good reason you have to 
be free of the house, though you have not been 
too well used in it, by some who ought to have 
known better. I ask your pardon.” 

*“No you don’t, ma’am,” said the captain, 
“for I won’t let you. Wa’al to be sure!” By 
this time he had taken a chair on the hearth be- 
tween them. “ Never felt such an evil spirit in 
the whole course of my life! There! I tell you! 
I could a’most have cut my own connexion—Like 
the dealer in my country, away West, who when 
he had let himself be outdone in a bargain, said to 
himself, ‘ Now I tell you what ! I’ll never speak 
to you again.’ And he never did, but joined a 
settlement of oysters, and translated the multi- 
plication-table into their language. Which is 
a fact that can be proved. If you doubt it, 
mention it to any oyster you come across, and 
see if he’ll have the face to contradict it.” 

He took the child from her mather’s lap, and 
set it on his knee. 

“* Not a bit afraid of me now, you see. Knows 
I am fond of small people. I have a child, and 
she’s a girl, and I sing to her sometimes.” 

“ What do you sing?” asked Margaret. 

* Not a long song, my dear. 

Silas Jorgan 

Played the organ. 
That’s about all. And sometimes I tell her 
stories. Stories of sailors supposed to be lost, and 
recovered after all hope was abandoned.” Here 
the captain musingly went back to his song: 

* Silas Jorgan 

Played the organ,” 
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—repeating it with his eyes on the fire, as he 
softly danced the child on his knee. For, he felt 
that Margaret had stopped working. 

“ Yes,” said the captain, still looking at the 
fire. ‘I make up stories and tell ’em to that 
child. Stories of shipwreck on desert island 
and long delay in getting back to civilised lands. 
It is to stories the like of that, mostly, that 

Silas Jorgan 
Plays the organ.” 

There was no light in the room but the light 
of the fire; for, the shades of night were on the 
village, and the stars had begun to peep out 
of the sky one by one, as the houses of the 
village peeped out from among the foliage when 
the night departed. The captain felt that Mar- 
garet’s eyes were upon him, and thought it dis- 
creetest to keep his own eyes on the fire. 

“ Yes ; I make ’em up,” said the captain. “I 
make up stories of brothers brought together by 
the good providence of Gop. Of sons brought 
back to moihers—husbands brought back to 
wives—fathers raised from the deep, for little 
children like herself.” 

Margaret’s touch was on his arm, and he could 
not choose but look round now. Next moment 


her hand moved imploringly to his breast, and she 
was on her knees before him: supporting the 
mother, who was also kneeling. 

said the captain. 


y2 


“What’s the matter? 

“ What’s the matter? 
Silas Jorgan 
Played the 

Their looks and tears were too much for him, 
and he could not finish the song, short. as it was. 

“Mistress Margaret, you have borne ill for- 
tune well. Could you bear good fortune equally 
well, if it was to come ?” 

“JT hope so. I thankfully and humbly and 
earnestly hope so!” - 

“ Wa’al, my dear,” said the captain, “ p’raps 
it has come. He’s—don’t be friglhtened—shall 
I say the word ?” 

* Alive ?” 

“Test” 

The thanks they fervently addressed to Heaven 
were again too much for the captain, who openly 
took out his handkerchief aud dried his eyes. 


” 


“He’s no further off,” resumed the cap- 
tain, “than my country. Indeed, he’s no fur- 
ther off than his own native country. To tell 
you the truth, he’s no further off than Fal- 
mouth. Indeed, I doubt if he’s quite so fur. 
|Indeed, if you was sure you could bear it 
nicely, and I was to do no more than whistle 
for him nm 

The captain’s trust was discharged. 
came, and they were all together again. 

This was a fine opportunity for ‘l'om Pettifer 
to appear with a tumbler of cold water, and he 
| presently appeared with it, and adininistered it 
| to the ladies: at the same time soothing them, 
|and composing their dresses, exactly as if the 
had been passengers crossing the Channel. The 
extent to which the captain slapped his legs, 
when Mr. Pettifer acquitted himself of this act 
of stewardship, could have been thoroughly ap- 
preciated by no one but himself: inasmuch as 
he must have slapped them black and blue, and 
they must have smarted tremendously. 

He couldn’t stay for the wedding; having a 
few appointments to keep, at the irreconcilable 
distance of about four thousand miles. So, next 
morning, all the village cheered him up to the 
level ground above, and there he sliook hands 
with a complete Census of its population, and 
invited the whole, without exception, to come 
and stay several months with him at Salem, 
Mass., U.S. And there, as he stood on the 
spot where he had seen that little golden 
picture of love and parting, and from which 
he could that morning contemplate another 
golden picture with a vista of golden years in 
it, little Kitty put her arms around his’ neck, 
and kissed him on both his bronzed cheeks, 
j and laid her pretty face upon his storm-beaten 
breast, in sight of all: ashamed to have cailed 
such a noble captain names. And there, the 
captain waved his hat. over his head three final 
times ; and there, he was last seen, going away 
accompanied by Tom Pettifer Ho, and carrying 
his hands in his pockets. And there, before that 
ground was softened with the fallen leaves of 
three more summers, a rosy little boy took his 
first unsteady run te a fair young mother’s 
breast, and the name of that infaut fisherman 
was Jorgan Raybrock. 
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THE END. 
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